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THE OLD BOY 


AND THE NEW. 


A StToRY OF THE FOOTBALL FIELD. 


BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


EVERYONE who 
knows the Hud- 
son River knows 
the famous coun- 
try place of Gen. 
Mahlon Rives. 
The tall white 
sandstone towers 
make their ap- 
pearance above 
a little forest of 

>»maples and 
beeches against 
the dark back- 
ground of the 

Yonkers hills. 

On ‘the morn- 
ing of a crisp 
Thanksgiving 
Day, a year or so 

ago, the steady wheel horses of a canary- 
paneled coach sprang into a lively canter 
as they rounded a curve and dashed into 
the porte cochére. A fair young girl, dressed 
in russet brown, and muffled to the chin in 
a long boa, came out of the doorway and 
greeted the ladies who made up the coach- 
ing party with a pretty stateliness : 

“Papa declares he won’t go,” she ex- 
claimed dubiously. “ He says that, hav- 
ing forbidden Jack to play, he does not 
think he ought to countenance the game 
by going to see it. Did you ever!” 

Immediately a tall old gentleman, with 
rather a stiff military air, followed the 
girl out upon the porch. General Mah- 
lon Rives had served in the war with con- 
siderable distinction. He wore no med- 
als, but his empty sleeve told a story not 
without a certain eloquence. He ad- 
vanced to the coach and gave his right 
hand to a short, red - faced, red - bearded 
young man who was driving. 

“General, we can’t let you off, you 
know ; you promised us——” 

“Circumstances—” began the general, 
clearing his throat. 

“But you are an old Yale man your- 
self,” interrupted a bright black - eyed lit- 
tle lady, who sat muffled in her sealskins 
next the driver. 


THE OLD BOY. 


I. 


” 


“ Circumstances — 
general 

“You were in college once, and now 
Jack is, and not to see this important 
match—/¢he match of the year—why ft 

The little lady waved a flag of blue 
bunting inscribed with the letter Y, and 
gave a little cry of animated despair. 

“Oh, do come, General Rives! What 
are we to do for beaux?” pleaded a 
pretty young woman, who seemed to have 
swathed. herself for the day in bands of 
blue satin ribbon. She wore a stylish 
Rembrandt hat, and beneath the low brim 
her eyes glanced out at the gallant old 
soldier with an amusing coquettishness. 

“Why, general, the coach is literally 
stuffed with good things,” urged the gen- 
tleman who was driving. 

“ Papa—I—I— if you don’t go / 
won't!” exclaimed his daughter. 

“T really don’t believe in this sort of 
thing, Mrs. Telford. I—I do not wish 
to countenance it—for Jack’s sake, you 
know,” said the general. “In my day at 
Yale they did not have these ¢re-mendous 
athletic affairs. I confess they seem to 
me—er—er—very bad for the students— 
very harmful to their studies.” 

The black-eyed little lady addressed as 
Mrs. Telford gave a slight cough. 

“ But we shall be so disappointed,” she 
exclaimed. 

“You see, I have forbidden Jack to 
play,”’ said the general, quietly. “His 
mother—Mrs. Rives has always been an 
anxious mother—and Jack, with his boat 
crew, ‘has a tendency to overexert him- 
self, and when it came to football—we 
have heard such stories that we forbade 
him. We are very anxious to see Jack 
graduate, if not with honors, at. least 
with the usual number of arms and legs.” 

“There are occasions, genéral, when 
it is an honor to*lose an arm, don’t you 
think?” It was the pretty girl in the 
stylish hat who made this graceful speech. 
The general merely smiled and bowed in 
reply and hesitated. “Of course,” he 
said at length, “I believe that my dear 
old alma mater is worth fighting for—” 


again began the 
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a fine light spread over his grizzled old 
face. “If there must be fighting and 
Jack was in the fight — I —I—shouldn’t 
want him to—I shouldn’t care to see him 
show the white feather. Yes—I would 
rather see him ”’ then he turned away 
quickly and nervously. “Come, Bessie,” 
he said, “don’t keep Mr. Telford waiting.” 

Bessie petulantly leaned against the 
wall. ‘‘I know it’s horrid of me,” she 
said apologetically to the ladies in the 
coach, “but papa is behaving so badly. 
I— I shall not go, I shall stay and miss 
it.” There were girlish teags in her eyes. 

“ Bessie!” said the general sternly. 
Then he appeared to relent a little. He 
could be severe enough with Jack, but 
he was more lenient toward his daughter. 
“ Papa is just !” she cried, stamping 
her foot, and then, filled with keen disap- 
pointment, yet amusingly wilful, fled into 
the house to hide her tears. 

“Come, general,” said Mr. Telford, 
“it will be a fine drive. It will be a 
grand game, and for the championship, 
too! Although I’m not a college man J 
shall shout for Yale, and when you get 
there you will shout, too, I’m sure.” 

“Nonsense,” laughed the general, 
“my days of enthusiasm are over. Now, 
don’t let us keep you. The horses are 
restless. Very sorry that my wife feels 
too ill this morning to come down. I 
don’t mind confiding to you that we re- 
ceived a very unwelcome letter from the 
faculty last night, about — about Jack. 
It seems — and I know how grieved all 
you neighbors will be to hear it — that 
he is in the first stage of discipline, and 
so won’t be home this Thanksgiving.” 

The general’s words filled most of the 
party with a wholesome awe. Only the 
girl in the stylish hat and bands of blue 
burst out into the jolliest of laughter. 

“Oh, how funny!” she laughed. “ You 
know, General Rives, that I spent last 
commencement in New Haven—and—I— 
I feel sure that everyone that I met who 
was at all nice was in some stage of 
discipline or being suspended or some- 
thing.” 

“In my day,” said the general gravely, 
“the ‘nice’ fellows were those who were 
most careful to conformeto college rules.” 

Again the pretty young girl burst out 
laughing, as if this were a very odd, old- 
fashioned way of looking at the question. 
Mr. Telford looked at his watch. 

“Good-bye, and a pleasant day to 
you!” said the general, bowing. Telford 








gave the signal, the coach rolled away 
and the horn sounded as it disappeared 
down the avenue of leafless maples. 

The general watched it for a moment 
and then entered the house. 


at. 


He was obliged to encounter there a 
very pale, very adstrait young woman, who 
stood with her wraps thrown back upon 
her shoulders, her hat hanging by its rib- 
bon from her hand. She was tall, like her 
father, and possessed something of the 
general’s erectness. As he entered she 
confronted him: “Does it seem like 
Thanksgiving Day?” she asked. 

The general took her two soft little 
hands in his one hand very gravely. 

“T had no heart to go, Bessie—Jack 
not at home. You see it is probable the 
faculty have seen fit to compel him to re- 
main at New Haven over the Thanksgiv- 
ing holiday as a punishment. It’s hisown 
fault, he has brought it on himself. He 
has probably been very wild and disobe- 
dient, but when a boy devotes himself as 
he has been doing to athletics instead of 
his studies, what must we expect ?” 

“We must expect that his father will 
cease to care anything about him, of 
course!” said Bessie defiantly. “We 
must expect that we must only mention 
his name with bated breath —that we 
must go about as if we were ashamed of 
him—although everyone says there never 
was such a catcher on the Yale nine.” 

“ But, my child, you don’t appreciate ; 
it is the gradual deterioration of his moral 
character. This devotion to sport leads 
to smoking, drinking, gambling ig 

“Papa! don’t you know they go into 
training and can’t do these things ?” 

“T don’t know—I don’t pretend to know 
about all that they do. It has all come 
up since my day. In’46 we had no nines, 
no elevens, no crews—nothing of thesort ; 
we had our books, our oratorical con- 
tests, our literary prizes. To be an editor 
of the Yale Z:# was our highest reward, 
and / attained that honor. I—I hoped 
that my son would follow in my foot- 
steps.” 

The general turned into his library and 
Bessie sorrowfully went to her mother. 

Mrs. Rives was a delicate, refined-look- 
ing woman with a pale, sleepless look 
about her eyes. As her daughter entered 
the handsomely - furnished chamber she 
looked up from the couch where she was 
lying. “I’m sorry, dear, about the foot- 
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ball game. I’m sorry you did not go 
without him; but your father feels Jack’s 
disgrace very keenly. It would have 
been torture for him to try to be gay and 
jolly all day long, but you might have 
gone in spite of Jack’s disgrace.” 

“ Jack’s disgrace ?” 

Bessie leaned down and kissed her mo- 
ther on her forehead gently. “I just 
hate the faculty !” she murmured. 

“You are a staunch little sister to 
Jack!’ smiled her mother. “ Yet I don’t 
kriow why I say ‘little,’ for you are as 
tall as I am.” 

Then they heard the door bell ring, 
and in a few moments more the general 
entered with a telegram. His face had 
grown younger by ten years. 

- “A telegram from Jack!” he cried. 
“« Be home to dinner to-night ; will bring 
a gang.—Jack.’ He'll bring a ‘ gang?’”’ 

“A lot of his friends — how jolly!” 
cried Bessie, clapping her hands. 

“Jack will be here?” said Mrs. Rives, 
sitting up. “ They will let him come 
home? Ring the bell for my maid, 
Bessie, quick. If he brings his friends 
there is no time to lose. We must have 
his room and the spare rooms aired. 
There are—we had better prepare for at 
least nine—or eleven is it? Oh, eleven 
at once! What sha// we do?” 

The good woman rose briskly from the 
couch and was all happy activity in a 
moment. The whole household assumed 
an air of life and gaiety. Bessie ran out 
to the kennel and told bounding Pompey 
and fawning Carlo “ Jack is coming ! Jack 
is coming!” She danced across the lawn 
as blithely and as gracefully as a Spanish 
danseuse ; for Bessie was very much of an 
outdoor girl, and could ride and walk and 
run like a young boy. As she flew through 
the light brown maple leaves she found 
herself suddenly caught and held fast. 

“Oh, papa! how happy I am!” 

The old general winked mysteriously. 
Then he'cleared his throat. “ Er-er-your 
mother-er is upsetting the entire house,” 
he said. ‘There is so much noise going 
on I can’t work. It is very embarrass- 
ing ! ” 

“ Poor papa!” 

“Er-the 1:52 train-er—confound the 
boy !—of course he'll be there to see the 
game—I—I re 
You will take 


“You dear old thing! 
me, after all?” 

“Er—well—we will see—after lunch!” 
he said, laughing like a boy, too, himself. 


III. 


No gathering of any kind is so gay with 
color and display, so rich in lovely faces 
of pretty girls, so brave with fine-looking 
well-dressed men, so noisy, so good nat- 
ured, so fashionable, as the great Thanks- 
giving football game. The grand stand 
is festooned with bunting ; on either side 
are dark masses of men, and dotted among 
them, here and there, a bit of a girl in 
color ; coaches brilliant with fashionable 
people, students with horns, mothers, 
fathers, uncles, aunts, cousins — all not 
merely assembled to enjoy the spectacle, 
but earnest partisans as well. 

The rivalry between our universities is as 
amusing as it is earnest. In athletics this 
rivalry has its grand opportunity. Teams 
are fitted for these combats only after 
years of preparation, through endless work 
and coaching, by self denial, rigid and ex- 
acting. Triflers are not asked to try for 
those three great combinations of skilled 
strength, the crew, the nine and the eleven. 
“It is character first and brute strength 
afterward,” said a famous old Yale coach, 
who admittedly taught his crew to hate 
their rival university! Nowhere has this 
deep-centred dislike and distrust a greater 
opportunity than the football field. Here 
is actual physical contact ; here are blows 
and knocks, and falls and “tackles,” and 
brawny men pressing the life out of each 
other till the cry comes—* Down, down!” 

The Yale team were gathered in their 
dressing room beneath the grand stand 
some time before the hour appointed for 
the game, and yet the noisy, stamping 
feet of thousands of enthusiastic collegi- 
ans could be heard through the well-lined 
ceiling above them. Hardly a man was 
there on the team who did not appear 
nervous, except the captain, who was 
busy talking to a reporter. There was 
old man Cushing, or “Cushion,” as they 
nicknamed him, tall, broad, steady, per- 
fectly cool, perfectly reliable, entirely 
brave; his hand trembled as he opened his 
valise and as he heard the noise begin- 
ning above. He had been through a 
dozen conflicts; he had not known de- 
feat; he never expected to be beaten. 
Yet he experienced just then that dread 
common to all men, that secret prelimi- 
nary spasm of weakness which often 
seizes great public speakers. He knew 
very well that on him, the “ centre rush,” 
would come most of the tremendous 
strain. .If he wavered, if he weakened 
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or misjudged, every newspaper in every 
large city in the country would in its 
report of the great game hold him up 
to everlasting scorn. There was little 
young Bailey, who stopped at nothing— 
pale, yes, and worried. It is no child’s 
play ahead of this young quarter back. 
Bailey is not the only pale face. Foot- 
ball men are never ruddy, their paleness 
is the pallor of health, for these men are 
all trained to the very pink of condition. 
Bailey is worried and silent. He is sus- 
ceptible to the various rumors he has 
heard and which always float about be- 
fore a great game. He has overheard that 
two of the opposing 
team, whom he has 
fought and wriggled 
through and dodged 
in old games, have 
announced they will 
give him “ particular 
attention.” There is 
Dobson stripped, 
and the trainer is 
rubbing the knots of 
muscle on his back 
with rock salt and 
water. He strained 
his side in practice 
the other day, and 
that worries him, He 
bends over a chair 
and the trainer puffs 
and blows with the 
rough rubbing and 
slapping he is giv- 
ing his bare back. 
Everyone is rather 
silent. 

“Who is this Mr. 
Lansing ?” asked the 
reporter, who hap- 
pened to be an old college man himself. 
“He must be a freshman?” 

“ Jack, speak for yourself,” called out 
the captain to a curly-haired, wiry fellow, 
who was to play half back that day. 

“Why — it’s Jack Rives!” exclaimed 
the reporter. 

“Yes, but don’t give it away,” said the 
captain—“a family matter. His father 
refused to let Jack play—went right back 
on his own college, too! But Jack won’t 
have it, so he is playing under the name 
of Lansing.” 

“ Lansing’s father doesn’t object, I sup- 
pose ?” laughed the reporter. 

The little joke livened up the team and 
the substitutes wonderfully. Everyone 


‘“*SWATHED IN BANDS OF BLUE SATIN RIBBON.” 


tell to chatting. Cushing, to try his 
back, playfully lifted Jack, who weighed 
about one hundred and fifty pounds, and 
threw him over his head. He landed 
lightly on his feet. 

“ He was a substitute last year,” whis- 
pered the captain, watching him proudly, 
“and he’s the best dodger we’ve got now. 
I intend to work him. I intend to give 
him a chance to make his reputation.” 

Then the captain began to ask the re- 
porter questions about Harvard’s team, 
but as he had had his own private and confi- 
dential scout following the Harvard team 
about for two months and making care- 
ful notes of all their 
games, the reporter 
could tell him noth- 
ing that was new. 
As the reporter de- 
parted the captain 
turned and lectured 
the whole team and 
substitutes : “Weare 
going in to break 
the hearts of those 
heavy-weight bruis- 
ers in the first half. 
We're going to make 
“em work and ‘wind’ 
‘em. Tackle low and 
throw hard. Work 
will come easier 
later. They’ve got 
the weight in their 
rush line; you’re go- 
ing to see a good 
deal of end work to- 
day right at the start, 
and don’t forget the - 
signals.” 

A deafening volley 
of cheers, tremen- 
dous pounding of feet, a roar of the vast 
multitude announced to them the en- 
trance of their rivals on the ‘field for 
their preliminary practice. 

“They're out!” cried the captain, 
sturdily, “and that’s bad luck for them 
at the start. 

The team well knew the captain’s meth- 
ods of coquetting with the jealous Dame 
Fortune, and that it never was his policy 
to enter the field first. As the men got 
into their canvas jackets, and began to 
present, with their padded knees and 
mud - stained “ britches,” that terribly 
“hard,” bruised -like appearance — the 
characteristic sign of a champion team 
— several friends entered. 
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“Every girl in New York is on the 
ground!” said one. 

“My sister? Is Bessie here—and the 
old gentleman ?” 

His informant was not able to say. 

“Ready, men!” called out the captain, 
who finished blowing 
up a pigskin football, 
and had his hand on 
the door. “ Youngest 
first—here, Jack!” 

Another sop to 
Dame Fortune! 

A moment more 
and a second tremen- 
dous din of “Rah! 
Rah! Rah!” rent 
the air. All was noise 
and confusion. 

Old college men 
stood up on their seats 
and cheered. The 
blue seemed to be 
everywhere. The en- 
tire eleven and the 
seven substitutes 
went to work kick- 
ing, punting and 
warming up in the 
cool, clear air. Ex- 
perts studied their 
score cards and won- 
dered who that new 
fellow “Lansing” 
was. It was Jack 
Rives’ first game be- 
fore a great metro- 
politan audience. He 
was an “unknown.” 
There was something 
about his handsome 
curly bare head that 
made him a favorite 
at once. 

Suddenly Jack’s 
hawks’ eyes rested up- 
on a coach drawn near 
the line, the canary 
body of which was 
draped in blue. He 
wasn’t so very near it, 
but he got the ball 
and made a run near- 
ly the whole length of the ground in the 
opposite direction. The captain was after 
him, but Jack kept away. 

“ Here! don’t run your legs out ; stop 
when I say it! ” called the captain, se- 
verely. 

Jack stopped. 


“Do you know who is 


‘* MUFFLED TO THE CHIN IN A BIG BOA.” 


on that coach?” he asked, not at all out 
of breath. “ The old man, with Bessie!” 
“Rub some mud on your cheeks and 
come along,” said the captain, crossly. 
Jack pretended to fall on the ball 
again. While down he managed to daub 
himself with mire very 
neatly. He came up 
looking like a wild In- 
dian. 
In five minutes more 
the great game began 
—‘the finest game for 
many years,” as said 
the reporters. 


IV. 


The Harvard team 
was a magnificent one. 
Their rush line was 
tremendous. In the 
first five minutes “it 
all looked one way,” 
as an old Harvard 
player said. Then his 
friend sitting near by 
observed : 

“Tdon’t know. The 
Yale men are so deuced 
tricky.” 

“But look at the 
ball on Yale’s twenty- 
five-yard line!” 

“Well, look at it 
now !”’ said the friend. 

A kick from Cush- 
ing had sent the ob- 
long sphere whirling 
two-thirds the way to- 
ward Harvard’s goal. 

| There appeared to be 
as many Yale men un- 
der it when it fell as 

Harvard. The grand 

work of Harvard’s 

rush line had gone for 
naught. 

Then, little by lit- 
tle, they went to work 
again. Superior weight 
told. They were 
crowding the lighter 
men from Yale off the 

field. Again they reached the twenty- 
five-yard limit. As if by magic the ball 
again was kicked down the field. 

“T tell you they are trying to tire our 
rushers out!” insisted the Harvard ex- 
pert. “It’s as plain as dirt!” 

It dd seem rather plain it must be con- 
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fessed. Then, in the last part of the 
half, Yale began to take the offensive. 

Gradually, by tricks, by feints, by mass- 
ing his men at the wrong place and send- 
ing Jack Rives in the right place “ for all 
he was worth,” the skillful Yale captain 
got the ball where he wanted it, in front 
of Harvard’s goal, and just inside the 
twenty-five-yard line. 

Now came an exciting moment. The 
entire twenty-two men were nerved up to 
the highest tension, as it was plainly evi- 
dent that Godolphin, Yale’s famous full 
back, had come up to kick a goal from 
the field. Godolphin appeared indifferent 
to what was going on, or what was ex- 
pected of him. Months of training, long 
sleeps and autumn winds had braced his 
nerves to perfection. 

He knew that he was to get the ball, 
instantly to drop kick it, and immediately 
be hurled down by that terrible weight of 
Harvard’s rushers and trampled—perhaps 
to be severely injured. Yet Godolphin 
sauntered up to just the right spot — just 
the right blade of grass, and waited. 
Yale had the ball and the captain was 
fiddling with it between Dobson’s legs, 

Not a sound could be heard in all that 
vast auditorium of twenty thousand ex- 
cited people. The Harvard men, in a 
great mass of red at one end of the ground 
near their own goal, looked: on with a 
sickening sense of despair. It was like 
watching the death bedof afriend. They 
had seen Godolphin do this same thing 
before. They knew that he had calcu- 
lated with the cool precision of a mathe- 
matical savant the distance between him- 
self and that terrible rush line which Yale 
admittedly could not hold. The little 
fraction of a second when the ball would 
arrive in his hands ahead of those mad- 
dened bulls was the time when the ball 
was to soar up above their heads and sail 
gracefully between the goal posts. The 
captain looked back, fiddled some more. 
“Steady, Lansing!” he called in a low 
voice to Jack, and Jack knew the trick. 
He went back a couple of yards. 

Godolphin knew it also, and because he 
saw the change of tactics and knew the 
ball was not coming to him, he pretended 
to grow nervous, and rubbed his hands 
together anxiously to attract the Har- 
vards’ attention. 

The captain still fiddled with the ball 
between Dobson’s great legs. Then a 
flash —it was snapped back to Jack. A 
roar of the crowd followed. The crafty 


captain had fooled them well. Jack ran 
like a hare down along the right line, 
dodging a big brute of a man, tumbling 
over another, diving between the legs of 
a third, his face blanched, his teeth set, 
his eyes on fire, the whole pack after him. 
Courage? ‘The boy would have charged 
up a hill under the raking fire of a hun- 
dred Gatling guns if he saw a goal in 
sight by so doing. He would have given 
his life then with just as glad good will. 

Have you ever seen a great sprinter 
finish near the tape of a roo-yards dash ? 
If he is pressed his face is bloodless, his 
eyes have a most spiritual, unearthly look. 
The soul pervades, rides high over the 
earthly framework. It is do or die. 

So Jack, clinching the ball under his 
arm, as in a vice, dodged and ran, was 
tackled, and at last was downed by a 
crushing weight full on the Harvard base 
line. It meant a touchdown. 

Mighty cheers went up. Mighty clap- 
pings and stampings and horn blowings 
for the pretty piece of strategy. Every- 
thing blue waved in the air. 

Then, when the great pile of canvas, 
backs and legs and arms rose and sepa- 
rated, one lad lay sfill on the ground. His 
head lay across the base line, the ball 
still held tightly in his grasp. His face 
had the pallor of death. Time was called. 
Two doctors ran out of the crowd. 

“It has probably killed him,” sighed a 
gentleman of science, who had calculated 
the weight which fell on him. 

His remark made a sensation. Ladies 
stood up in their seats to try and get a 
better view of the fallen hero. One young 
woman fainted and had to be carried out. 
The captain was kneeling at Jack’s head. 

“Oh! he’s taking his last words!” said 
someone, and the vast crowd became still. 

This is what the captain was saying : 
“You slung old Tobits like a lily ! [Tobits 
was one of Harvard’s ‘heavies,’] Jack, 
you young limb of Satan, get up, bow to 
the crowd, and stop your gallery play !” 

Jack: “Wait till I get more wind ; be- 
sides—how about cooling down here, 
Cap?” 

“The goal is sure enough, and I pity 
you, you duck, after this.” 

Then slowly Jack got up. Cheers and 
horns gave him a tremendous applause. 
He had made a “star” play, and Godol- 
phin kicked the goal with the air of a 
man who felt wearied and bored—he was. 
simply playing second fiddle. 

In the five minutes left of the “half” 
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the Yale captain played purely on the de- 
fensive and gave Jack nothing to do. 

On the Telford coach, which was drawn 
up not far from the Harvard goal, a rather 
amusing little comedy had been enacted. 

Mr. Telford had espied Bessie and her 
father before the game and had sent and 
had them come to sit on the coach. He 
was amused to see that the old general 
had been conquered. 

The old gentleman at first, while on the 
train, had tried to read his morning paper. 
Unfortunately the car was full of people 
wearing the red of Harvard and waving, 
amid jolly laughter, flags on which were 
embroidered the letter “ H.” 

At the station some fakirs were selling 
and calling out “ Harvard red an’ Yale 
blue—here yar’ now! Flags! Flags!” 

-“T didn’t mean to wear any ribbon,” 
said the general, “ but—er—Bessie get a 
yard of that blue satin, and I’ll buy two 
Yale flags. I'll put a bit in my hat, too.” 

“T’ve got all my blue ribbon in my 
pocket,” said Bessie, laughing. “I knew 
we’d want it when we got there!” 

At the grounds the general would insist 
on buying a third and a larger flag, “in 
case we meet Jack —he’ll want one,” he 
said. ‘Of course e’// be on hand.” On 
the coach the general began to show his in- 
terest in the game by asking a young Yale 
man, who was seated next the pretty girl 
in a Rembrandt hat, a number of questions. 
It was his first game and it was all Greek 
to him. When the play began he thought 
that there was no ball to be used at all, as 
for a long time he could not see it. Aftera 
little he began to grow interested. As 
the game went on he began to cheer a lit- 
tle. “Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!” he 
cried, standing up, as, after the ball had 
reached Yale’s twenty -five- yard line, it 
came flying over the field fromthe famous 
Godolphin, Yale’s full back. Everyone 
on the coach laughed. “You must say 
rah, rah, rah! papa,” said Bessie. “ Hur- 
rah is played out ; it’s too old fashioned.” 

Then the general tried to cheer in the 
modern fashion, but he got in ten “ rahs ” 
and made them all laugh again. 

Again the ball went ramming down 
foot by foot under the crush of Harvard's 
heavy weights to Yale’s goal, and again 
came flying back. 

“When Yale got the ball so near their 
own goal,” he asked of his pretty daugh- 
ter, whose face was now pale and her eyes 
strained with excitement, “why on earth 
didn’t they toss it over?” 


“Oh, papa! That is just what they 
are trying to prevent the Harvards do- 
ing!” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the old boy, and 
again they laughed at his ignorance. 

Then the two elevens surged and strug- 
gled near them. Lansing got the ball, 
but was quickly downed not ten yards 
from their coach. 

Suddenly the general stood up. 

“ Jack!—It’s Jack! You rascal—con- 
found you, my boy—lick them out of 
their boots !” 

Then there was excitement. 
—was Jack. 

Nearer, nearer the Harvard goal line 
they crowded and surged. Then came 
the wait for the expected kick from the 
field—and, instead, Jack’s famous run. 

While the boy lay there panting on the 
ground his father was down from the 
coach, walking to and fro behind it. Bes- 
sie was trying to follow him. “ Papa,” 
she cried, “he isn’t killed, he isn’t killed!” 

“ Killed !” muttered the general, look- 
ing very old and wretched. “The brutes ! 
to fall on my boy that way, and to inter- 
fere with him that way! My boy is half 
their weight I say. i 

When they told him Jack was all right 
and playing again, he said with a gasp, 
“ What zs that boy made of—rubber ?” 

And then, as the time was called, he 
started on a run across the field to the 
training quarters to find Jack. When he 
found him he gave him the severest lec- 
ture the boy had ever received. Then 
he broke down and cried like a child. 
“ Jack,” he said, “win this game and —I 
— I’ll—there’s nothing I wont do! I’m 
going off. It’s too much. I can’t stand 
it! I’m going home. We expect you, 
and bring ’em all along. Only don’t come 
unless you win! It’s a new thing to me 
to have to fight for my alma mater!” 

The flashing eyes of father and son 
answered each other; there was a quick 
hand shake, and the old gentleman left 
amid respectful silence. 


Vie 


Lansing 


The second half was played very hard 
and stubbornly. Both teams were now at 


their best. The perfect skill shown, the 
running, the tackling, the punting, never 
before had been equaled. Godolphin had 
more to do this half —he kicked a goal 
from the field. Then Harvard's big men, 
angered and raging, drove the ball down 
the field‘and made a touchdown against 
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Yale, and so secured a goal. The score 
was now 11 to 6. The last half—three- 
quarters of an hour—waned. Yale’s cap- 
tain saw, with the intuition of genius, 
that it was the Harvard plan to send 
Dale, their great half back, through the 
Yale line as a last resource. He spoke to 
Jack. “Watch Dale for a break,” he 
said. The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when out of the Harvard “V” 
Dale sprang away with the ball like a 
deer. Jack, at the captain’s words, had 
run back fifteen yards to stop Dale. 

It was well he did so. The tall man, 
with a great burst of speed, was coming 
with a puzzling zigzag run, a trick they 
had learned from a Canadian lacrosse ex- 
pert. Jack and Godolphin started for 
him, and Jack lit on Dale’s back. Dale 
fell and Jack got the 
ball and was away 
with a long run, and 
then the Yale cap- 
tain played for time, 
going as slow as he 
could and advancing 
his five yards only on 
the third attempt. 
The Yale team had 
no appearance of be- 
ing tired as did Har- 
vard’s heavy rushers, 
and Dobson advised 
rushing the ball down 
the field. The care- 
ful Yale captain, how- 
ever, knew his game, 
and “played for no 
errors.” He had no 
more Call for “star” 
plays. The ball, after a dozen red-hot 
“scrimmages,” slowly made its way to- 
ward Harvard's goal, and Jack was at last 
sent to run around their ends. He made 
a gallant run, but was cleverly stopped by 
Bostwick, who seemed to havea special 
grudge against him. As,there were but 
seven minutes left of the half it was de- 
cided to try for a touchdown. The cen- 
tre rush, “Old Cushion,” instead of pass- 
ing the ball back, pushed forward and 
carried a Harvard man on his back for 
fifteen yards. It was a magnificent effort 
and might have been crowned with suc- 
cess had time allowed. As it was the 
game ended 11-6, with the ball three feet 
from Harvard’s goal line. 

Then came the shouts and noise and 
carrying the great victorious eleven off 
to their quarters. The Harvard captain 


THE NEW BOY, 


shook hands with the Yale captain. Each 
eleven cheered the other. It had been 
one of the greatest games ever seen in 
America, and the defeated team had been 
beaten only by the most carefully con- 
cealed strategic play. 


va. 


Jack brought his captain home — in 
ordinary life the Yale captain was a very 
mild, meek-looking individual, who had 
the greatest dread of being left alone with 
a pretty girl —and five other worthies, 
whose personal appearance had the effect 
of making one suspect they had recently 
been through a very severe sort of a 
cyclone. 

“ Can we eat a Thanksgiving dinner ?” 
they all shouted in a glorious unison. 
Then Jack danced a 
clog and sang some 
doggerel verses, the 
chorus of which was 
“We'll eat but only 

terrapin, 
And drink onlee cham- 
pagne.”’ 

They joked each 
other, they laughed 
at Jack’s father and 
at Jack’s playing 
‘possum. Jack was 
the hero of the 
eleven. What could 
they have done with- 
out Jack was the 
question of the 
hour. 

When they got 
home they found 
that the general had literally hung the 
whole house in blue bunting. There were 
blue lamps at the door, blue Bengal 
lights under the trees, and when Jack 
came home a cannon boomed out a salute 
from behind the barns. There was a 
grand dinner and a ball, for the general 
had hastily sent out messengers to all his 
friends and neighbors far and near. He 
hugged Jack and forgave him, and after 
that game the new boy had it all his own 
way with the old boy and, as well, his 
sister Bessie. It was a year after this 
that the captain—the famous captain — 
modestly proposed for her hand. “Take 
him, Bessie!” said the old general, 
“take him and be glad; the man who 
could manage his team as he did will 
be perfectly capable of managing a 


wife! 


Le MER SAMETs oS 
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‘“* JACK LANSING.” 








“WILL you let me row you down Op Farmer Stubbins owned a ¥ 
the stream of life, Mary ?” mule 

“On one condition, Jack.” Which always lived in clover, 

“ And that is?” He was never thought a fool 

“That you will allow me to steer.” Till he kicked a_ beehive 

They stepped on board. over, 


WAS IT A COMPOSITE? 


YSTERIOUS mingling of light and shade. 
Art trees and rocks, or a face? 

An ancient ruin, a rippling stream, 
Or the scion of some lost race? 


Unsolvéd riddle, I give thee up— 
Pray pard6én me, did I laugh? 

It’s far too much for my feeble mind, 
This amateur photograph. 


CORNELIA REDMOND. 


HARD ON THE GRIZZLY. 


THompson (who has returned to his FrienD oF His Youtu: “ They’re all 
Western home after an absence of some eaten up.” 
years) : ‘“ What has become of the Martin TuHompson: “Eaten up? By what?” 
boys? I haven’t seen anything of them FRIEND OF His YoutH: “One by a 
since I got back.” grizzly and the other two by conceit.” 





OUTING WIT AND WISDOM. 


GIRL OF THE 
PERIOD. 


Sue’s not here, but her hat’s on the mantel, 
Her glove on the table is thrown, 

And I think of how oft it has covered 
The hand that I’d fain call my own. 


Shall I sit down and wait for her coming? 
Or would it be better to go? 

And the glove—how I long to possess it ! 
Have I courage to steal it? But no, 


I can’t wear it concealed in my bosom, 
For, you see, it’s a stiff boxing glove! 

She goes in for all sorts of athletics, 
This rosy-cheeked maiden I love. 


CORNELIA REDMOND. 


“YE OULDE FASHION” OF USING FIREARMS. 


‘ Soph yi 
Dp ey’ d I? 
i oF 


BRER RABBIT: “SHALL I CALL AGAIN?” 
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OAKLAWN FARM 


4435 
REGISTERED PERCHERON 
) OFRENCH COACH HORSES, 


3 £PORTHD 
4 ein Bred in 1889, 


Being 100 more than were im. 


160 bonass betere as pancaese 
@ was made by other American buyers. - 
Among Oakla 


wn’s importations this year are 
THE WINNERS OF 88 PRIZES 
at the Great Shows of France; and of these were 
42 FIRST PRIZES; 
At Universal Exposition, Paris, i889, 
13 FIRST PRIZES. 


STOCK ON HAND: 670 HEAD 


180 IMPORTED BROOD MARES, 
(90 in foal by Brilliant, the most famous living sire). 


ALL STOCK SOLD FULLY GUARANTEED. 


JEWELRY. 
JOHN MASON, 


GOLD and SILVER SMITH, 
246 5th Avenue, cor. 28th Street, 


FORMERLY WITH 


TIFFANY & COQ., 


invites the attention of intend- 
ing purchasers to his carefully 
selected stock of Jewelry, Silver- 
ware, Fancy Goods and Dia- 
monds, both set and unset, which, 
although in quality the finest, 
the prices will be found to be 


Best Quality. Prices Reasonable, 
Terms Easy. Don’t Buy without inspecting this 
Greatest and Most —— Br — 
ee ae ,%, aaa vgn 


M. We OUNHAM, W WAYNE, iLinorg, 


y-five miles west of Chicago, on 0 
TH 'Y, between Turner anetis n and I 


very moderate. 


JOHN MASON, 


246 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


BATH, LOUNGING and BLANKET 
+> WRAPS.< 


For the Nursery, For Steamer Traveling, 
For the Sick Room, For the Railway Carriage, 
For the Bath, For Yachting. 


For Men, Women, Children and the Baby, $2.75 to $35.00, with 
Hood and Girdle complete, and 


FOR MORNING AND NIGHT USE GENERALLY. 
Those having occasion to be up nights will find them indispensable, 


FOR RAILWAY CAR or 
STEAMER TRAVELING 


— AND— They are a positive luxury and comfort. Fifty choice patterns now 
in stock or made to special order, 


PAJAMAS —aT— 


or East India Sleeping Suits, and Long Night * 
Shirts, made from the best English Flan- N O Y E S B R O $s 
nels, Cotton and Silk, for Steamer, x 5 
Sleeping Car, Yachtin 
or Hunting. . Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt Makers, 


Medium and heavy weights for Men and’ WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
At NOYES BROS.’ BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


Samples and full instructions sent on application. 


























BLANKET WRAPS 





Jack: “A long kick you made to-day, Mr. 
Back.” 

Fut Back: ‘‘It can’t compare with the one 
my father made.”’ 

Jack: ‘‘Why, how’s that? 
your father was a football player.’ 

FuLt Back: ‘‘ He wasn’t, but when I struck 
for a larger allowance, he kicked all the way 
from St. Louis to New Haven.’’— Yale Record. 


I didn’t know 


’ 


Citizen: ‘‘ How did your college open this 
year?”’ 

STUDENT: ‘‘ With a rush.” —Puck, 

Mr. A. P. REHENSION: ‘‘Cremation Society? 
What? Cremated? No, siree—not as long as 
I live !"—Light. 

Tus world is like a fruit basket. The big 
and attractive get on top, while the little ones 
are crushed out of sight in the bottom.— Puck. 

First Forcer: ‘‘Here! Quit dat singin’, 
Jimmy. You ain’t no musician.” 

SECOND ForcGer: ‘‘Don’tI knows it? What 
kin yo’ expect of a man what’s always a-usin’ 
false notes ?”— Yale Record. 

Epitor Western Herald: ‘‘Had yer dinner, 
Ike?” 

PressMAN : ‘‘ Yape.” 

Epiror: ‘‘ Well, then, insert ‘Second Edi- 
tion’ som’ers about the head of the first page, 
an’ let her jam.”’—Puck. 

ETHEL: ‘‘ Did you get excited at the fire?”’ 

CuaprpiE: ‘‘Tewwibly! Why, I actually went 
out on to the street without awanging my tie.’’ 
—Munsey's Weekly. 

DisGusTED SETTER (to would-be sportsman, 
who has just missed his sixth covey): ‘‘ Say, 
let's go home; you make me tired. I don’t 
believe you could hit a flock of large-sized 
feather pillows at three-foot rise.’’—Zife. 

Mr. Briccs (at the restaurant): ‘‘ Bring me 
some limburger.”’ 

Mrs. Briccs (dining with him): ‘* Bring me 
some chloroform.’’— Zhe Jury. 

CuappiE: ‘‘ How did you get hurt, deah boy ?” 

CHOLLy : ‘“‘A shadow fell on me.”—JAZunsey’s 
Weekly. 


Now the season comes on of hoar frost and snows 

And man goes around with a rubicund nose ; 

And we cannot be sure, whatever we think, 

If it comes from cold weather, or comes from 
hot drink.—Puck, 


AGENT OF STEAMSHIP LINE (to complaining 
passenger): “‘Sir, you are a regular crank! I 
shall give you a wide berth hereafter !’’ 

PASSENGER: ‘‘ Well, that’s just what I want.”’ 
—Light. 


CountRYMAN : ‘‘ You got lost, you say! How 
long have you been without anything to eat?” 

DupE (feebly): ‘‘I’ve had enough to eat all 
along, but I’ve been without cigarettes for three 
days.” — The Argosy. 

Mrs, Brown: ‘‘Do you know what you re- 
mind me of when you go around the house in 
your stocking feet?” 

Brown: ‘‘A tacks gatherer. Hopping hor- 
nets! Why don’t you be careful, woman, when 
you put down the carpet ?”—Zife. 


THREE things.I ask for Christmas Day, 
To wit: A heavy fall of snow, 

My Phyllis with me in a sleigh, 
And then a bunch of mistletoe.—Puck, 


Epiror: ‘‘ Mr. Hunker, you have been tak- 
ing my paper less thana year, and yet you sign 
yourself ‘Old Subscriber’ in this communica- 
tion.” 

HunKER: ‘‘Young man, I am sixty-eight 
years of age.” —The Jury. 

CusToMER (in hardware store): 
any small vises ?”’ 

SALESMAN (angrily): ‘‘I don’t think that is 
any of your business.”’—Zz/e. 


Pitkupson: ‘‘I tell you, Koltover, that 
youngest boy of mine is a genius in his way.” 

KOLTOVER (who knows the prodigy): ‘‘ Yes; 
and in everybody else’s.’’—Puck. 


‘* Have you 


Sicn PAINTER: ‘* Now, Missus Johnsing, what 
does you want put on dis yer sign?”’ 

Missus JOHNSING (after a moment of deep 
thought): ‘‘I guess ‘Goin’ out scrubbin’ done 
in here’ will do.”—Zife. 
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—— ADJUSTABLE CHAIR. 


HAVING OVER FIFTY CHANCES OF POSITION. 


COMBINING A PARLOR, LIBRARY, SMOKING AND RECLINING 
CHAIR, A LOUNGE OR FULL LENGTH BED. 


Over 100,000 now in use. This proves their merit. 


SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


> WILSON BROS.’ 023 Broadway, New York. 
_— ~. Season. 


™ <) LORGNETTES, 
la SPECTACLES, 
” “aw ntrtle | AY Barometers, EYE GLASSES, 
Mecns bie bunk, ne a, aN 
, FIELD anp 


* ity act MARINE 
aot, ta Mfr nchene, ‘ J 











te... lb. 
Magic Lanterns, Youth’s Mi- 


‘Siac. croscopes, Magnifiers, 


Viens Compasses, etc., etc. 





Hemi, OP Wey sts Bre, 


For specimens of our work look in the columns of 
OuTinc. 


THE NEW YORK PHOTO-ELECTROTYPE CO., Ojitig ans : 
HARRY C. JONES, Proprietor, 295 & 997 Fourth Ave. fouthenst lew York, 


92 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


Acsany, N. Y. St. Paut, Minn. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
(2 Send for Estimates. 78N. PearlSt. 75 East Third St. 42 Fourth St., So. 


Hotel Marlborough, --- 


BROADWAY, 36TH AND 37TH STs., 


Cc. A. BLANCHARD & CO., NEW YORK CITY, 
PROPRIETORS. 








Having completed its additions, offers to Glubs, 
nocisties, etc. several of the finest Bangueting 
Rooms in the city for Dinners, Reunions, etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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Hear! Hear! 


IF YOU CAN’T HEAR 


YOU SHOULD USE THE 


INVISIBLE SOUND DISCOS, 


Which are guaranteed to help a larger percentage of deafness than all 
similar devices combined. The ONLY DEVICE EVER INVENTED 
FOR DEAFNESS WHICH HAS RECEIVED THE PRAISE OF EVERY 
PHYSICIAN WHO HAS EXAMINED IT, and which has been rec- 
ommended by the Standard Medical Journals throughout the civil- 
ized world. They are fositively invisible while being worn, and may be 


worn months without removal. Sold only by H. A. WALES, Bridgeport, Conn. 














KEELER & CO. € 


Furniture Makers 


AND 





+ UPHOLSTERERS, +* 








Washington and Elm Streets, 
BOSTON. 


Factory, East Cambridge. 








Branch at Bar Harbor, Me. 








STOCK FARM FOR SALE. 


HE finest stock farm in the Northwest, located near Janesville, 

Minn., consisting of 2,500 acres, with dwelling, barns and 

outbuildings. This is one of the most desirable breeding farms in the 
country and will be sold at a bargain. Correspondence solicited. 


appress STOCK HARM, 


Care of OUTING, 
239 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE MYSTERY OF A CHRISTMAS HUNT. 
BY TALBOT TORRANCE. 


“CLuG!” loader, especially when it comes around 
Thewadwent to charging a shell. 
home in the At all events, that is the kind of man 
last shell, and I now am; and if the reader is not pre- 
as I removed pared to absolutely indorse me all through 
it from the these crotchety cogitations, may I not 
loader and hope he will at least bear with me pa- 
finished the tiently and give me time to outgrow it, 
fillof my belt if possible? But, as I was saying, I have 
I heaved a sigh of charged up and am ready to sally forth 
profound relief at and join the hunting party of the Blank- 
the completion of a_ ville Gun Club, who had organized a 
troublesome job. match for Christmas Eve, a bright, nippy 
I hate making day of “an open winter ”’—as experienced 
cartridges. Per- in Northeastern Ontario, at any rate. I 
haps Tama novice, don my game bag, strap on my belt, pick 
and have not a good up my newly-bought hammerless and pre- 
kit, and am lazy, and clumsy, and impa- 
tient, and But go on and account 
for it yourself at greater length, if you 
will, my friends ; only accept my solemn 
statement that I detest the operation, 
which, I am convinced, ought to be con- 
fined to able-bodied colored men with per- 
severance and pachydermatous knuckles. 
An ordinary man is always in fluster 
and fever before he completes loading up 
for a day’s gunning. His patent plugger 
becomes inexplicably and painfully frac- 
tious; his percussions are misfits; his 
No. to wads prove to be No. 12s; his 
shot sack is sure to spill; his canister is 
certain to sustain a dump into the water 
pail, and, when he begins to reflect on all 
the unmentionable /apsi lingue of which 
his numerous vexations are the immedi- 
ately exciting, though possibly not the re- 
sponsible, cause, he is apt to conclude that, 
say what you may in favor of the breech- 
loader, there are a certain few points : 
which commend the old-time muzzle- ‘4 TROUBLESOME Jos.” (P. 243.) 
Copyright, 1890, by the OurinG Company, Limited. All rights reserved. 
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THE MYSTERY OF A CHRISTMAS HUNT. 
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““SEVEN MILES OF HARD FOOTING IT.”’ (P. 249.) 


pare to leave the house. My cocker Char- 
lie, long since cognizant of what my prepa- 
rations meant, is at heel. 

There is a wild light in his eyes, but, 
self-contained animal that he is, not a 
yelp, whine or even tail wag is mani- 
fested to detract from his native dignity 
and self possession. “Native” dignity? 
Aye! My dog boasts it naturally ; and 
yet, at the same time, I fancy the switch 
and I have had something to do in devel- 
oping it and teaching the pup its appar- 
ently unconscious display, 

“ You're no fool dog, are you, Charlie? 
You're no funny, festive, frolicsome dog, 
who cannot hold himself in when a run 
is on the programme—eh, boy ?” 

The silky-coated canine knows as well 
as I do that he is in for an afternoon 
a-wood. He has the inclination to leap 
and roll and essay to jump out of his hide. 
Yet the only answer he dare give to the 
inquiry is an appealing glance from his 
hazel orbs up at his master’s immovable 
face. Yes, my dog Charlie is sober and 
sensible, and I am proud of these char- 
acteristics and their usefulness to me be- 
fore the gun. 

“ Good-bye, little woman!” I sing out 
cheerily to my wife as I pass down the 
hall. She comes to the door to see me 
off. Sometimes, perhaps, a man will find 
his adieu on an occasion of this kind re- 
sponded to uncordially, not to say frigid- 
ly, or perhaps not at all. But he must 
not grieve deeply over it or let it act as 
an excitative of his mean moroseness or 
angry passion. ‘Think the thing all over. 
You are to be far away from home. Why 
should not the thought of the vacant chair 


—next to that of the demonstrative and 
exacting baby at meal time —rise up and 
sadden your wife? Can you wonder at 
her distant bearing as she foresees how 
she will sigh “for the touch of a van- 
ished hand”—on the coal scuttle and 
water pail? Of course, she will “ miss 
your welcome footsteps” —carrying in 
kindlings, and the “dear, familiar voice” 
—calling up the chickens. And so you 
cannot in reason expect her invariably to 
answer your kindly adios in a gladsome, 
gleesome, wholly satisfied sort of way. 
But never you go away without the good- 
bye on your part—the honest, manly, 
loving-toned good-bye that will ring in 
her ears in your absence and cause her to 
fancy that perhaps you are not such a 
selfish old bear after all. 

With some of us men—only a limited. 
few, of course, and we are not inclined to 
think over and enumerate them—it is un- 
happily the case that 

We have cheerful words for the stranger, 
And smiles for the sometime guest ; 


But oft for our own the bitter tone, 
Though we love our own the best. 


Now, if such men only thought 


How many go forth in the morning, 

Who never come back at night ! 

And hearts are broken for harsh words spoken, 
Which time may never set right, 

what a different atmosphere might perme- 
ate the domicile on “first days,” to say 
nothing of the rest of the time ! 

The real fact of the matter is, men and 
brothers, we do not accurately appreciate 
the objections which the domestic part- 
ners may entertain against our occasion- 
al outings. For my part I verily believe 
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they are largely, if not entirely, prompted 
by the feeling that 
There’s nae luck aboot the hoose, 
There’s nae luck at a’ ! 
There’s nae luck about the hoose, 
Since oor guid mon’s awa’. 
And here we go on thinking it is purely a 
matter of petty petulance and small sel- 
fishness on their part! Come, gentlemen, 
let us once and for all rightly appreciate the 
situation and resolve to do better in the fu- 
ture! But let us return toour sheep. My 
hand is on the door knob, when, pit-a-pat, 
pit-a-pat, is heard the tread of tiny feet. 
It is ‘Ted, my little two year old, coming 
to say good-bye to papa. I take him up 
and sing gaily: 
Bye, baby bunting, 
Papa goes a-hunting, 
To get a little rabbit skin 
To wrap the baby bunting in. 

How the little man crows and gurgles 
in glee! Then he grows demonstrative 
and he wants to take off my cap. He 
makes a grab at my game bag. AsI put 


him down gently he tries to disarm me 
and possess himself of the gun. 
I say, what an awful bother about the 
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house of the sportsman is the toddling tot 
of ababy! He is always getting hold of 
your gun swab for a fish pole or to bang 
the dog about. Putting holes in your 
fish basket with a big nail or a table 
knife is a supreme source of delight to 
him. He has a mania for planting carpet 
tacks in your hunting boots. Making 
smokestacks for mud houses with your 
brass shells is a passion with him. If he 
can get hold of your ammunition to make 
paste of the powder, and pulp of the 
wads, and a hopeless mixture of the shot, 
he is simply in his element. Give him 
possession of your lines and access to 
your fly book and he enjoys an hour of 
what is, to him, immense fun, but to you 
pronounced and positive destruction. 

And yet—you wouldn’t be without that 
self-same baby if to keep him cost you 
every shooting iron and foot of tackle 
you ever owned or hoped to own, and at 
the same time destroyed the prospect of 
you ever again having a “day out” on 
this rare old earth of ours. 

It is quite safe to say that the ar- 
ticle for which you would exchange that 

merry, mischievous toddler of 
yours, .who clasps your brown 
neck with little white, soft arms 
and presses a sweet baby kiss to 
your bristled lips, as he sees you 
off on an outing, has not now 
an existence — and you do not 
seem to exactly remember when 
it had. And you do not care 
whether he destroys your pos- 
sessions ; they can be replaced. 

Yes, indeed! Even you, most 
inveterate and selfish and cal- 
loused votary of the chase—you 
have a tender spot in your hard 
old heart for the baby boy. He 
may not be all that is orderly, 
obedient, non-combatable, non- 
destructive, but still we all love 
him! Not one of us, at all 
events, but will frankly admit 
that we respect him —for his 
father’s sake. Need anything 
more be said ? 

And do not we also respect 
those who depict him in ten- 
derness and affection ? 

Don’t we think all the more 
of Scanlon the actor for his in- 
imitable “ Peek-a-boo?” and of 
Charles Mackay for his “ Baby 
Mine?” and of Bret Harte for 
his “ Luck of Roaring Camp ?” 
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and of Dickens—wasn’t it Dickens who 
wrote: 
When the lessons and tasks all are ended, 
And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me 
To bid me good-bye and be kissed. 
Oh, the little, white arms that encircle 
My neck in a tender embrace ! 
Oh, the smiles that are halos of Heaven 
Shedding light in a desolate place ! 


Has it ever occurred to you, my friend, 


that the baby is the same unchanged, un- , 


improved article since the world began? 
Men are making smokeless powder, con- 
structing pneumatic bicycle tires, invent- 
ing long - distance guns, training horses 
down to two minutes, getting sprinters to 
cover 100 yards close to nine seconds— 
revolutionizing everything, but leaving 
the baby the old-time brand ! 

People seem satisfied with the original 
make, and far from any movement to abol- 
ish it as out of date. The sentiment 
would appear to be pretty universal : 

Drear were the world without a child, 
Where happy infant never smiled. 
We sooner could the flowerets spare, 
The tender bud and blossom fair, 

Or breath of spring time in the air, 
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I have said “bye-bye” to my tiny Ted 
half a dozen times and at last am about 
to escape during his sudden flight to an- 
other part of the house, when I am ar- 
rested by the eager cry, half in inquiry, 
half in jubilation, “ Baby barlo! Papa, 
baby barlo! Dee!” 

There he stands, holding up my little 
patent flask as though he had made a 
wonderful discovery. To humor the child 
I took the little companion, said “ Ta-ta,” 
and was in the act of *slipping it back 
to my wife, when I decided to keep it. 
I am not partial to the cup that cheers 
and also inebriates, and yet I have an 
appreciation of the pocket pistol that 
warms, sustains and heartens in a long 
tramp on a zero afternoon with only a 
dog for companionship and the chances 
of bagging anything much reduced to a 
minimum. I stepped to the sideboard 
and filled the “barlo ” guantum suff. 

“Ah, Scrib! You’re early on deck” 
was the grunting of the Doc. “None of 
the others are here yet. But I guess 
we'll not have long to wait. There is 
surely no laggard or lunkhead in our 
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jolly sextette. 
On such an 
occasion as a 
Christmas 
Eve hunt, 
with an oys- 
ter supper at 
stake, the ‘re- 
sources of 
our whole 
happy hunt- 
ing grounds 
on trial, and 
the pluck and 
prowess of six 
rival sports in 
question, 
there should 
certainly be 
no such word 


7%» 


AS intse\. 
\ as ‘funk 
_Evenas the 
Doc spoke 
Tinker drop- 
ped in. Hardly was he seated when Shy 
puffed his way into the little smoking 
room. We waited five minutes for the 
Judge, and had become impatient before 
Budge put in an appearance. 

What an assortment of unique nomen- 
clature! Gun-club designations they 
were, of course. In polite society “Scrib” 
was the village editor; “Tinker” was 
our general store keeper ; “The Judge” 
was young Lawyer B ; “Budge” was 
mine host of the Queen’s Arms, and the 
“Doc” was just the doctor —our large- 
hearted, clever, hard-working local M. D., 
the life and soul of the sport-loving com- 
munity, as he was also the idol of the vil- 
lage and district for his skill, his unselfish- 
ness and his unvarying donhomie. 

“ Budge!” exclaims the Doc. 
president of this club I fine you 

“‘T rise to a point of order!” breaks in 
the Judge. “This meeting is not yet duly 
open, and, at all events, this is a special 
one, and business of the regular order 
must be excluded. Referring to the con- 
stitution is 

“Oh, to thunder with the constitution ! 
Let us get off on our hunt!’ And 
Tinker looks annihilation at the order 
pointer. 

“Well, well, fellows,” laughs the Doc, 
“T shall rule partially in favor of both. 
I shall rule that Budge do tell us his 
latest joke as a penalty. Come now, 
prisoner, out with it and save your 
fine!” 


** WILL MISS YOUR WELCOME FOOT- 
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“Say, boys,” begins Budge, deprecat- 
ingly, “don’t insist. I’m sorry I was late, ° 
but the fact is I was giving elaborate or- 
ders for the supper, which I know it. will 
be just my luck to get stuck for. One of 
my special orders was to secure a mag- 
nificent roast and have it cooked in Ben 
Jonson style.” 

“Ben Jonson style? 
queries the Doc. 

“¢Q, rare Ben Jonson!’ There, Mr. 
President,” he adds, when the laugh 
ceases, “I believe that debt is squared.” 

We have made out our list and fixed 
points, ranging from chipmunk, 1, to 
bear, 1,000. 

“You leave out quail, I notice. 
that is an omission which . 

But the Judge is cut short on all 
sides. 

“Out in the wild and woolly West, from 
whence you have but recently emigrated 
to civilization and refinement,” remarks 
the Doc, “quail are about as plentiful as 
hedge sparrows are here. But a quail has 
not been seen in this section for ten years, 
I'll venture to say. No, Judge, we needn't 
point on quail this time!” 

“ And yet,” I observe in an encouraging 
tone, “who knows but we may each and 
all happen on a covey.” 

“That is extravagant. But if any man 
should be lucky enough to bag a brace, 
that I may enjoy one more good square 
meal of quail on toast, I’ll stand the sup- 
per.” And the Judge looked straight at 
Budge. 

“ Now that is what I would call extrava- 
gant—supper for a whole party in con- 
sideration of a dish of quail on toast. 
Suppose you yourself should bag the 
brace. But this reminds me of the man 
who ordered quail on toast in a Boston 
restaurant. He was brought in some 
toast. He waited a while. Presently he 
called the waiter and repeated the order. 
‘There you are, sir!’ answered Thomas. 
‘That? That is toast, of course; but 
where’s the quail?’ The waiter pointed 
to a small speck in the centre of each 
slice, looking like a baked fly. ‘Ah! so 
this dish is quail on toast, is it?’ ‘Yes, 
sir!’ ‘Then you just remove it and 
bring me turkey on toast !’” 

We draw lots for choice of directions, 
and fix 8 p. mM. sharp for reassembling to 
compare scores. My choice fell on a due 
north .course, along which, seven milés 
distant, lay cover where I had scarcely 
ever failed to find at least fair sport and 


How is that?” 


Now 
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to take game, such as it was. And I went 
* it alone—barring my dog. 

‘Seven miles of hard footing it and I 
had only the brush of a couple of red 
squirrels, the wing of a chicken hawk, and 
the lean carcass of a small rabbit to 
show. I had sighted a fox far out of 
range, and had been taken unawares by a 
brace of birds which Charlie had nobly 
flushed and I had’ shockingly muffed. 
The dog had followed the birds deeper 
into the wood, leaving me angry and un- 
certain what to do. Suddenly I heard 
his yelp of rage and disappointment give 
place to his business bark, and I knew 
my pup had a tree for me. It was a 
sound not to be mistaken. My dog 
never now plays spoof with me by tongu- 
ing a tree for hair. His business bark 
means partridge every time. I hurried 
on as the dog gave tongue more sharp 
and peremptory, taking a skirt to avoid 
a tangled piece of underbrush as I began 
to approach the critical spot. 

The ruins of an old shanty lay fifty 
yards to my left, and between them and 
me was a sort of cache or root cellar, the 
sides intact but the roof half gone. 

All of a sudden there broke on my ear 


a sound I had not heard for many a day. 
I listened, almost dumfounded. ‘There it 


is again! And no mistakingit. It is the 
pipe of a quail! 

It came from a patch of meadow not 
many rods off, and it set every nerve 
in my body a-tingling. Charlie and his 
partridges were out of mind instanter. I 
had no manner of use for them at that 
supreme moment. 

“It’s no stray bird !” I mentally ejacu- 
lated. “Perhaps it’s a regular Kansas 
covey!” Heavens, what luck! The 
boys — the Judge— quail on toast — the 
laugh —the amazement — the consterna- 
tion——I conjured all these things up in 
my excited brain in less time than it 
takes to tell it. 

I started forward with every fibre a-ten- 
sion. I was wild to get even a glimpse of 
the little strangers. ; 

Suddenly —enough almost to puzzle 
me—the pipe was answered from the 
mouth of the old potato pit, and the next 
instant “ whir-r-r-r !” rose the birds, and 
“bang! bang!” I gave them right and 
left at a range and with a calculation 
that left three only to join and tell the 
tale to the whistler in the meadow. 
Seven was the drop, and the birds were 
as plump and pretty as ever I had set 
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eyes on. I fairly chuckled aloud in glee 
at the surprise I had in store for my club 
mates. I sat down, took a congratula- 
tory nip, and actually toyed with the 
quail as a boy would with the first fruits 
of his initial day’s outing with his own 
boughten gun ! 

My faithful dog Charlie had during 
this time stuck to his birds, I could 
hear his angry bark growing angrier, and 
I could detect, as I fancied, a shade of 
impatience and disappointment therein. 
A crack at a partridge will be a change, 
I thought, and so I hurried in Charlie’s 
direction. 

There he sat on a rotten stump, with 
eyes fixed on the brushy top of a dead 
pine. 

I looked that top over, limb by limb, 
but not a sign of a feather could I detect. 
I made a circuit,and skinned every twig 
aloft in a vain endeavor to discover a 
roosting bird. I began to think the pup 
was daft, but I dismissed the reflection 
promptly as ungenerous and unfair to my 
trusty cocker. I make solemn affidavit 
that, though I could not note the sugges- 
tion of a partridge up that pine, my spaniel 
could see it as plain as a pike staff. 

“T’llclimb the stump!” said I. M/tradile 
dictu! There, on lower limbs, one above 
the other and hugging the bark so close 
that they seemed part of it, were my 
missed brace ! 

“Bang!” and the topmost tumbles, 
nearly knocking his mate off as he falls. 
“Bang!” and 
down comes 
No. 2. 

Charlie mani- 
fests a sense of 
relieved anxiety 
and satisfaction 
that of itself re- 
wards me for 
the perplexing 
search. 

But a drowsi- 
ness had been 
creeping over 
me till its influ- 
ence had be- 
come almost ir- 
resistible. I felt 
stupid and 
sleep-inclined. 
Almost without 
knowing what I 
did I pulled out 
my flask, poured 
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a fair portion in the cup and drank it off. 
The twilight was coming on and casting 
its sombre shadows, avant coureurs of 
the black winter night that was soon to 
envelop the scene for a brief while, till 
fair Luna lit up the heavens and chased 
Darkness to its gloomy lair. 

I have an indistinct recollection of re- 
calling lines I have read somewhere or 
other : 

When Life’s last sun is sinking slow and sad, 

How cold and dark its lengthened shadows 

fall. 
They lie extended on the straightened path 

Whose narrow close, the grave, must end it 

all. 
Oh, Life, so grudging in your gifts, redeem 

By one great boon the losses of the Past ! 
Grant me a full imperishable Faith, 

And let the Light be with me till the last. 

Then all became a blank ! 

* * * * * 


“Full? I never knew him to more than 
taste liquor. No,no! You're mistaken. 
He has either been knocked senseless by 
some accident or mischance, or else he 
has fallen in a fit.” 

It was the Doc who spoke. I sud- 
denly grew seized of consciousness to the 
extent of recognizing my old friend’s 
voice. But to indicate the fact physi- 
cally was impossible. I lay in a sort of 


trance, with lips that would not open and 
hands that would not obey. 

“Oh, all right, Doc! You ought to 
know!” 

This time I caught the voice of the 
Judge. 

“But he is in a pitiable plight. We 
must get to him and move him or he 
may perhaps perish, if he’s not gone 
now. Drat that dog! I don’t want to 
shoot him; and yet he'll tear us if we 
try to lay hand on his master. But 
lay hand on him we must. Is it a go, 
Doc ?” 

“Tt’s the only alternative, Judge. I 
like canine fidelity ; but hang me if this 
brute doesn’t suit too well! We’ll have 
to get him out of the way and succor the 
man. Give it to him, Judge!” 

“Stop!” 

By a superhuman effort, through some 
agency I never could account for, I man- 
aged to utter that one word in a sort of 
half expostulatory, half authoritative tone, 
or rather groan. 

It broke the spell. 

My eyes opened. My arms regained 
power. Instinctively I reached out a hand 
and drew my canine guardian toward me, 
placing a cheek against his cold, moist 
nose. That was enough for Charlie. The 
faithful brute grew wild with joy. He 
barked, whined, jumped, capered, pirouet- 
ted after his own stump, and, in a word, 
did the most tremendous despite to all my 
careful training in the line of reserved 
and dignified demeanor. _— 

I rose to a sitting posture and finally 
drew myself up on my feet, gazing around 
me in a bewildered, uncertain sort of 
way. : 

“Hello, boys, what’s the matter?” I 
managed to articulate. 

“Hello, and what’s the matter your- 
self?” replied the Doc. 

“Yes, that’s precisely what we came 
out here to know,” put in the Judge. 

“T guess—I think—yes, let me see !— 
I. believe I—I—must have dropped off in 
a little doze, boys! Very kind of you to 
look me up. Only—say, you never surely 
meant to shoot my dog? I’d have haunt- 
ed both of you to your respective dying 
days if you had, supposing I was a cold 
corpse instead of a man taking a little 
nap.” 

“ Taking a little nap! Hear him! I 
should rather say you were. But, look 
here, Scrib, do your little naps always 


‘mean two or three hours of the soundest 
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sleep a man ever slept who wasn’t dead or 
drugged?” 

“Dead or drugged, Doc?  Pshaw, 
you're away off. You can see for your- 
self I am not dead, and I can vow I 
wasn’t drugged.” 

“Then you've been intoxicated, by 
George ; and as president of the Blank- 
ville Gun Club I'll fine you _ 

“Quail, as I live!” 

“ One—two—three ; three brace and a 
half, Doc, and beauties, too! It does 
my heart good to handle the darlings. 
Doc, if Scrib has been full forty times 
to- day, he has more than atoned for 
the /apsi with this glorious bag. Whoop ! 
Ya, ha! There’ll be quail on toast for 
the whole party.” 

By the time the Judge’s jubilation had 
ceased I had about regained my normal 
condition and we were ready to make 
tracks homeward. 

* * * * * 

The clock strikes the midnight hour as 
I re-enter my own home. My wife sits 
rocking the cradle, in which lies our dar- 
ling Ted. She turns a weary-looking, 
tear-stained face to me. 


“Tt’s all right, dear,” I gently remark, 


“|’m quite safe, as you see.” 
“T haven’t the slightest doubt of it, 


sir,” she returns, icily. “It’s not of you 
I’ve been thinking, but of baby.” 

“Baby,” I repeat inquiringly. 
is the matter with him?” 

“There is nothing the matter with him, 
but there is no telling what might have 
been. And all owing to your foolish in- 
dulgence of his fancy for bottles.” 

“What does it mean, dear?” I venture. 

“Tt means that you had not been gone 
an hour when I found Ted with that little 
two - ounce phial you left half filled with 
laudanum on the lower pantry shelf yes- 
terday. He had evidently climbed a chair 
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and reached it down. The cork was out 
and the bottle was empty. You can per- 
haps imagine my feelings. I didn’t know 
whether he had taken the stuff or not, but 
was in an agony of anxiety on the point, 
you may be sure. The doctor was away 
hunting, you were away hunting, and here 
was I fairly consumed with apprehension 
lest my baby had poisoned himself.” 

Like a flash the whole mystery of my 
stupor sleep revealed itself to me. “ Baby 
barlo ’—flask—laudanum phial—whiskey 
—it was all as clear as day. 

I said: “ But it transpires he hadn’t 
taken any of the laudanum, eh ?” 

“Yes, thank Heaven! But for all of 
you x 

“Listen, please. All I want to say is 
that what Ted missed I got. Do you 
understand ?” 

“Do JZ understand! Are you in your 
sane and sober senses, William?” 

“‘T have a shrewd suspicion that I am,” 
I replied, with a slight laugh, “and being 
so, I will repeat it: Baby didn’t down 
the poison; but I guess I made up for 
that, because J did/” 

Then I told her the story. 

Of course I gained my point. It ended 
with——but, no ‘matter. The Judge stood 
the supper in consideration of quail on 
toast being incorporated in the menu, and 
we sat around the festive board in the 
Queen’s Arms a week later, and talked 
over our Xmas Eve hunting match. No 
one was disposed to question the sentiment 
in a speech by the Doc, who declared: 
“Fellows, our prowess as a gun club is 
growing, and I verily believe the old dis- 
trict is getting to be once more something 
like a half - decent hunting ground. Let 
us keep together, be as men and brothers 
always, and—I was nearly overlooking 
it—let us invariably wash out our pocket 
pistols before filling ’em up afresh.” 




















SHASTA OF SISKIYOU. 


BY CHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 


Second Paper. 


URNING toward the 
heights of Shasta, one 
no sooner leaves the 
gold region ten miles 
behind than all this 
sense of being in a land 
which has an historical 
past disappears at once 
and forever. You come 
to the border of amoun- 
tain river, and every- 
where under the oaks 
and pines are the vast 
burial mounds of the 
ancient placer mines, 
and the gleaming 
ledges of gold-bearing 
quartz; you cross the 
stream, and only a few 
pick strokes along the 
bank show where pros- 
pectors have tested the 
gravel. The character 
of the rock changes, the 
vegetation becomes 
stronger and more va- 
ried, the mountains are 
greater and the torrents 
wilder with each mile as 
you journey north. 
The Shasta wilder- 
ness is a land of great 
mountain ranges lying 
in broken masses across 
northern California. 
The Sierra Nevada and 
the Coast Range mingle 
in the Siskiyous, the 
Trinities, the peaks of 
Shasta, Muir, Eddy, and 
the granite cliffs of Cas- 
tle Rocks. Other fa- 
mous mountain masses, 
such as Lola, Lassen 
and the Yallobalas, lie 
fairly within the Shasta 


domain. The rivers are chiefly the upper 
Sacramento, Scott, Trinity, Shasta and 
their tributaries. There are few lakes, 
but innumerable springs, often breaking 
forth as well-grown streams and falling 
in cataracts down the pine-covered steeps. 
The source of the Sacramento is in two 
springs a few yards apart, which have 
volume and rush sufficient to turn a mill 
wheel. All the other large rivers of the 
region break forth suddenly from the 
rocks. Fall River is a great stream issu- 
ing from acave. Wonderful cascades of 
ice-cold water reinforce these rivers at 
every turn and from every hill. On these 
heights, in these forests, are the sources 
of the chief water supplies of northern 
California. Saw mills are attacking the 
forests, but miles upon miles are un- 
touched, and one can walk or drive for 
days without meeting a stranger, except 
in the little railroad towns and logging 
camps. 

The summer and autumn climate is per- 
fect. There is no rain from June to No- 
vember; the air is dry and warm; one 
can camp anywhere and find wood and 
water at hand, huccing and fishing along 
the whole route, and expeditions are fit- 
ted out from all the leading points on 
the railroad. The “Great Horseshoe 
Bend on the McCloud River” is one of 
the best known of sportsmen’s paradises 
in the region. Strawberry Valley, at the 
base of Mount Shasta, is a favorite resort, 
where one obtains guides for the ascent 
or for trips to Castle and Picayune lakes 
and to many choice hunting grounds. 
Besides the Pitt, McCloud, upper Sacra- 
mento, and dozens of trout streams, the 
fisherman can explore the mountains to 
the west and find the streams that form 
the Trinity, or go north of the great peak 
to Shasta River or the wild Klamath. 
The sportsman can even continue north 
and west, if he desires, in a land of great 
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forests and emerald 

mountain valleys full 

of torrents and water- 

falls, to Sciad Creek, 

in the Siskiyous, Indian 

Creek, Happy Camp 

and the high Klamaths, 

until he crosses into 

southwestern Oregon 

to Azalea River and 

the countless tributa- 

ries of the Rogue and 

} Umpqua. Shasta 

guards the gateway of 

a vast and virgin ter- 

ritory lying between 

| the railroad and the 

| Pacific, containing fine 

forests, the best of fish- 

* ing and abundant large 

game. All the bot- 

anists and naturalists who have visited 

California gravitate to the Shasta forests. 

There are no sequoias of either species, 

but otherwise the fauna and flora in this 

magnificent interlacing of two giant moun- 

tain ranges are sufficient to attract every 

student of nature. As yet only a little 

has been done by such men as Muir. 

John Burroughs and William Gibson ought 
to spend a dozen summers here. 

As far as sketching goes we have 
Mount Shastas by the score, but none as 
yet that “says the last word ;’’ we have 
a few forest and river views, but no ade- 
quate collection of studies throughout 
the length and breadth of the Shasta re- 
gion. There is room.for an artist to 
make a national reputation on a portfolio 
of close, honest sketches of the wild sce- 
nery here and of the hunters, Indians and 
other mountaineers. Let him come and 
live outdoors until, as old Grizzly Bear 
Adams would have said, he feels as much 
at home in the forest as if he were planted 
there like an oak. The acres of sugar 
pines, whose clean, bright shafts rise 300 
feet into the air, belong to the royal fam- 
ily of their race, and the artist who is at 
home with them is dwelling with kings 
indeed. Besides the great pines there 
are firs, spruces, cedars and all the growth 
which unites to make up the finest conif- 
erous forests left on the continent. 

Lassen and Shasta have often been as- 
cended, Muir and Eddy less frequently, 
while only a few mountaineers have ever 
climbed to the top of Bullychoop, Lola, 
or the two Yallobalas, one of which is 
in Shasta and the other in Trinity. As 


Whitney says, in his “Geological Survey 
of Northern California,” here is a district 
200 miles long and 100 miles wide, crowded 
with Alpine heights for the hunter and 
tourist. Until the railroad crossed it it 
was difficult of access, but now fourteen 
hours from San Francisco takes one to 
Strawberry Valley, 3,488 feet above the 
sea and at the base of Mount Shasta. 

There is an extensive literature of Shas- 
ta in recent books and magazines. Of 
late years several amateur photographers 
have taken their cameras to the top and 
secured striking views. As a rule, how- 
ever, few persons go early enough in the 
season to avoid the haze from forest fires. 
But the view is always grand, whether the 
storms cover the world below, with only 
Lassen’s Peak, seventy miles away, float- 
ing up out of the clouds, or whether the 
whole land lies revealed, from Nevada to 
the Pacific and from the San Joaquin 
Valley of California to the Willamette 
Valley of Oregon. The gleam of the co- 
noid on the geodetic monument on the 
mountain can be seen from the St. Helena 
station, 190 miles south. 

One of the early ascents was made by 
Mr. A. Roman, of San Francisco, who 
climbed Shasta in April of 1856. The 
weather was very cold and the party 
suffered severely. Whitney, King and 
Muir have published notes of their as- 
cents. In April, 1875, Muir was over- 
taken on the summit by a storm, and 
passed the night in some hot vapor 
springs, 300 feet below. He has de- 
scribed, with photographic fidelity to 
minute details, the gradual growth of this 
storm, its cloud phenomena, its “roar of 
wind, crash of thunder, and darkening 
flight of hail and snow,” then its sudden 
disappearance and the clear shining of the 
stars. 

The glaciers of Shasta lie in the deep 
gorges on the north and east, Whitney, 
Hotlum, Bolam and Konwakiton. Innu- 
merable streams flow from the rocks and 
ice walls. The lava beds and hundreds 
of rounded volcanic hills scattered over 
large valleys stretch away into the dis- 
tance. Pluto Cave and others well worth 
exploration extend into the lava of Elk 
Valley. Thousands of pools swarming 
with wild fowl dot the plains, and the 
view extends across Modoc and northern 
Lassen to the broad cattle ranges where 
the corner stake of Oregon, Nevada and 
California is planted. 


The mountains are full of game. It is 
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A GOOD DAY'S WORK. 


not so plenty as it used to be and old 
hunters will often tell you there is little 
left. But hundreds of deer are killed 
every season in the Trinities and Siski- 
yous; dried venison can be bought by 
the sackful in every village. The black- 
tail deer (Cervus Columbiana) is the most 
abundant. There are some white tails 
(C. deucurus) and a good many of the 
superb “mule deer” (C. macrotis). Elk are 
rare and chiefly beyond the borders in 
Oregon. Deer, bear, antelope and moun- 
tain sheep are found on Mount Shasta. 
Brown and black bears and grizzlies are 
often seen, particularly nearer the coast, 
in the Humboldt and Scott mountain dis- 
tricts. Foxes, lynxes and cougars com- 
plete the list of the larger game of the 
region. Mountain quail, grouse and wild 
pigeons are the game birds of the Siski- 
yous ; sage hens and Chinese pheasants 
can be added to one’s bag north of the 
State line. The pools in Little Shasta 
Valley are a favorite spot for shooting 
ducks, geese, snipe, curlew and other 
wild fowl, and they are so abundant that 
I have heard sportsmen say there were 
“too many of them.” 

Some of the Indian tribes in the Shasta 
region, especially the Wintoons, still cling 
to the bow and arrows for their hunting, 
preferring them to guns, and they are 
wonderfully swift and accurate shots with 
them. I doubt if there can be better bow- 
men in America, for they bring down rab- 


bits and quail and transfix salmon and 
trout in the rivers. Some of the Trinity 
Indians are scarcely less expert, but they 
carry guns whenever they can get them. 
Now and then in great pine forests one 
comes upon Indian shelters of bark and 
family groups camped on some flat; but it 
is only at their annual feasts and cere- 
monial dances that the northern Cali- 
fornian Indians are at their picturesque 
best. I have seen three hundred of them 
assembled in the Hay Fork Valley of 
Trinity County, to celebrate the autumnal 
harvest of acorns, pine nuts and camass 
roots. 

The old hunters and trappers of the 
northern Californian mountains are a 
brave, simple, intelligent class of men. 
Some of them drifted into these wilds 
from Oregon and the service of the 
Hudson Bay Company; others found 
their way through gasconading Jim Beck- 
with’s Pass by the peaks of Lassen. Old 
Sisson, the pioneer of Strawberry Valley 
and of the Mount Shasta trail, stands 
easily at the head of them all; but old 
Meek, the trapper, who lives in a cabin 
in the Siskiyous, has had a _ more 
eventful history, reaching back to the 
days of Milton Sublette and the Rocky 
Mountain expeditions of the great St. 
Louis companies of fifty years ago. 
Away over on the Trinity, a hundred 
miles southwest of Shasta, there is an old 
trapper named Nason. He rode with Kit 
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SHASTA OF SISKIYOU. 


Carson on the war trail in the Southwest 
and carried Government messages to Fort 
Bridges on the north when the hostile 
Blackfeet kept all the fords, and he swam 
midnight rivers past their scouts to reach 
the fort. There are many heroes of the 
frontiers hidden in the fastnesses here, but 
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they write no books, they string no rhymes 
together, they speak little of their deeds, 
and you must waken the old fires by cun- 
ning wiles if you would have even the out- 
lines. 

I have talked with men who rode on 
the pony express across the plains and 
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still bear the scars of old arrow wounds. 
Hunters, stage drivers, prospectors, rest- 
less explorers of unknown lands from 
Alaska to Patagonia, they give the life of 
the wilderness a simple, sturdy strength 
of itsown. It is the blood of Harrod and 
Boone, of Dave Crockett and fiery Saint- 
Vrain, and it has pushed across the con- 
tinent to find its last strongholds in the 
mountain fortresses of northern California 
and southern Oregon. It is a pity that 
so many novelists linger over the thrice- 
threshed Appalachian fields, when here is 
so much that will soon be lost forever. 
These men are of an elder race than the 
Argonauts of ’49. They can tell you of 
the conquest of- Texas, the Santa Fé 
trail, the Bonneville expedition, the plant- 
ing of Astoria. One old man with whom 
I talked ten years ago showed me on the 
walls of his log cabin the horns of Rocky 
Mountain goats, of elk and of antelope. 
“T am eighty-five years old; born in 
1795," 


he said. “The fust deer I shot 
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wus in 1802, near my father’s cabin in the 
Illinois country, and I hev bin living 
in the woods and where big game wus 
plenty ever since. Ef the horns of all 
the critters I hev shot were piled up here, 
*‘twould astonish you. Yaas, I’ve bin on 
river steamers once or twice, but I’ve kep 
ahead of the railroads. Never seen a 
locomoco yit. But I shot a b’ar last 
year.” 

That is the type; when the last of them 
are dead we must look to South American 
wilds, or the frontiers of future African 
states, or the shoulders of the Himalayas 
for such hunters and pioneers. The race 
of men of whom worthy Capt. John Smith 
was the first leader have carried their 
rifles at last to the shores of the Pacific. 
This great space of forests and moun- 
tains, deep cafions, volcanic peaks, lava 
plains—much of it a wilderness that plow 
can never break nor railroad conquer—is 
fitly the last refuge of the American fron- 
tiersman, 





THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


He had read all works on fishing ; 
Every book that he could find 
With enthusiastic study 
He had copied in his mind. 
He had read the life of Walton, 
And with freedom would repeat 
Gems from Izaak’s compositions, 
And from writings obsolete. 


He delighted in a theory, 
And endeavored to maintain 
That ’twas best to troll for pickerel 
In a steady, pouring rain. 
He would argue by the hour 
On the proper style of float, . 
And he held that salmon fishing, 
Should be always from a boat. 


He attacked time-honored teachings 
Of the old Waltonian class, 

And he filled a ream of foolscap 
With his views on striped bass. 

He wrote divers dissertations 
On the rod and on the reel, 

Dwelt at length on “ how to manage 
When embarrassed with an eel.” 


With a costly rod and tackle 
Theoretically aw fait, 
He, with glad anticipation, 
To the river took his way. 
Long on the banks he lingered, 
From the early morn ’till night, 
Then he sadly turned him homeward— 
And he had’nt had a bite. 
E. C. WaLcot. 
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BY W. I. LINCOLN ADAMS. 


Concluded. 


N “flash” light 
photography the 
most remarkable 
achievements 
are, undoubtedly, 
those which have 
been accomplish- 
ed out of doors and at 
night. 

Here a larger amount 
of magnesium is requir- 
ed, and, of course, since 
so much of the light is 
lost in the surrounding 
darkness, powerful re- 
flectors must be used. 
Mr. S. R. Stoddard, the 
Adirondacks photogra- 
pher, of Glens Falls, N. Y., has been most 
successful in these nocturnal photographs 
out of doors. 

Just before the model of the Washing- 
ton Memorial Arch which graced Fifth 
avenue at Washington square during the 
late Centennial in New York was torn 
down Mr. Stoddard photographed that 
imposing structure by means of the mag- 
nesium “ flash” light. About five ounces 
of the “flash” compound was used in 
a cup “which,” Mr. Stoddard writes, 
“T had employed with good success on 
former occasions, using guncotton and 
magnesium powder. The cup would 
hold about a pound and had a handle 
at the bottom, by which it was held 
above my head at the time of the ex- 
plosion. <A bit of guncotton was buried 
in the powder and hung over the edge of 
the cup, and was lighted with a match. 
The flash was very quick. 

“The fired charge, instead of boiling 
up out of the cup, as any well - mannered 
charge ought to have done, and as guncot- 
ton and gunpowder charges heretofore 
had always been in the habit of doing 
with me, on this occasion forced its way 
downward like dynamite, exploding with 
a loud detonation, tearing the cup into 
fragments and boiling down over my head 
and shoulders in a sheet of flame that 
singed hair and beard and seared my 
hands and the side of my face as with a 











hot iron, so that after I had got my slide 
in and saved my plate I held an impromp- 
tu reception of policemen and a sympa- 
thizing crowd generally, followed by a 
free ride in an ambulance to St. Vincent, 
furnishing an interesting item for the 
newspapers.” 

The photographing of the statue of Lib- 
erty Enlightening the World, at night, was 
a still greater achievement for Mr. Stod- 
dard, and is probably the largest subject 
ever photographed out of doors by means 
of magnesium light. In this gigantic at- 
tempt Mr. Stoddard used five cameras, 
stationing them on the steamboat pier of 
the island, so that if he failed in one he 
would have four other chances. <A wire 
was stretched from the torch of the im- 
mense statue to the mast of a vessel a 
considerable distance away. Meanwhile, 
on this wire, and controiled by a pulley, 
was the powdered magnesium metal ready 
for flashing. An insulated copper wire ex- 
tended from the magnesium compound to 
the electric plant on the island, so that 
at a given signal the electrician who has 
charge of the torch could turn on the cur- 
rent and produce a spark in the magne- 
sium compound 
that would sud- 
denly ignite it 
into a brilliant 
flash. Over a 
pound anda 
half of the mag- 
nesium was 
used, the larg- 
est quantity 
ever employed 
at one time in 
making a pho- 
tograph. The 
picture was en- 
tirely success- 
ful, as our illus- 
tration testifies. 

Mr. Stoddard 
has also made 
a great many 
interesting 
“flash” pictures 


at night in the STATUE OF LIBERTY. 
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“* CHOPSTICKS,” 


Adirondack Mountains. His “ Adiron- 
dack Hunters,” which we give, was made 
in September, 1888, near the old “ ruined 
village” of Adirondack, south of Indian 
Pass, and is a good example of Mr. Stod- 
dard’s out-of-door flash light work. The 


surrounding territory is occupied by the ' 


well-known Adirondack Club as a fish 


\ 


been disposed of and it was dark before 
we could get started. Then, in force, we 
repaired to the spot. The night was a 
black one, our road made more so by the 
overhanging trees and thick bushes along 
the way. ‘To an onlooker ignorant of its 
object the sight of our train would have 
been a problem. First came men with 


\lanterns, then the guides and _ hunters 


with their guns and more lanterns ; then 
seven or eight sturdy fellows hauling 
a heavy wagon; then boys leading the 
dogs, with more lanterns, and with the 
noisy fun that always goes with such a 
crowd. 

“ Arrived at the spot, a fire was soon 
started at the proper point, and willing 
hands soon cleared the space of under- 


and game preserve for the use of them- | 


selves and friends. 
the day of a general hunt,” said Mr. Stod- 
dard to the writer in referring to this pic- 
ture. “The photograph shows several 
members of the club, their guides and 
friends.” 

“T had selected the place before night,” 
continued Mr. Stoddard, “ but supper had 


** REACTION.” 


“T happened in there | 


, proposed limit. 


** ECSTASY.” 


brush and logs and one or two undesirable 
trees, and after great display of general- 
ship, with noisy orders and counter orders 
by enthusiastic and officious sub-bosses, the 
group was arranged. ‘To focus, candles 
were placed at various points and at the 
Then the fire must not 


| be too bright, must smoke a little; the 
| wood must be sufficiently charred to show 


that it really owns a fire, and of course 


' it must be at one side of the picture to 


account for the strong light thrown on 
the group. ‘Then, everything in order 
and the lens uncapped by an assistant, 
the light was flashed on a line with the 
camp fire, just outside of the field of the 
lens. An ounce of powdered magnesium 
was burned with about a quarter ounce 
of guncotton and an ounce of gunpow- 
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der. To fire the powder I had a bell- 
shaped cup with a handle, and touched 
the charge with a match at a hole in the 
bottom through which a bit of cotton 
protruded, holding it up over my head at 
the time. I find no harm in uncovering 
the lens before the flash. A lanterfh or a 
lamp comes out clean and sharp, and a 
blazing fire does not fog the plate. It 
simply makes an undefined white, which 
may be given life by a few judicious 
touches of the brush or pencil on the 
negative.” 

“The Eagle’s Wing,” added Mr. Stod- 
dard, describing another of the “flash” 
light photographs from which we have an 
illustration, “is astalactite of Howe’s Cave. 
It would require a dozen columns to de- 
scribe the cave—the picture tells its own 
story. The Wing hung about fifteen feet 
from the instrument. The boat and man 
were probably forty feet away. In this 
I used about one and a quarter ounces 
of powdered magnesium, an ounce of 
gunpowder and a quarter of an ounce of 
guncotton. Thecharge was fired at arm’s 


length from the instrument, across, over 
the water.” 
The other “ flash” picture by Mr. Stod- 


dard is a remarkable one of some bats 
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clinging to the wall in the same Howe’s 
Cave. “The bats of Howe’s Cave,” 
Mr. Stoddard says, “are not like or- 
dinary bats. I am not naturalist enough 
to tell wherein they differ from other 
bats, but that they do is certain, for they 
have been the subject of special study 
by learned professors who revel in vermin 
generally, and cut up bugs and things to 
see how they are made; they cling on 
the rock by their hind legs and hang 
with their heads downward in a way com- 
mon to all bats, and no amount of argu- 
ment can make them understand the risk 
they run of apoplexy by so doing. I had 
placed my camera in position and focused 
on a lighted match held there, bringing 
the lens to about the same distance from 
the rock, so that the ground glass was back 
of the lens, as I wished to make the bats 
appear life size. When all was ready I 
ignited about a quarter of an ounce of 
‘flash’ powder close to the side of the 
camera, and, to make the more certain of 
success, exposed a second plate in like 
manner.” 

“You will see,” concludes Mr. Stoddard, 
“from what I have said, that my method 
is not well defined. It varies to suit the 
occasion, and I think it must do so, gen- 


AN EVENING PARTY IN THE ADIRONDACKS, 
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A PERILOUS POSITION, 


erally. The question of distance from 
the point of illumination only is subject 
to anything like a rule.” In order that 
the inexperienced may see just how a 
successful worker must modify his meth- 
ods in accordance with the change in his 
subjects I have repeated at length the 
interesting account which Mr. Stoddard 
gave me of each of his “ flash ” pictures. 

The Kodak pictures were made by Mr. 
Seth C. Jones, a former representative of 
the Eastman Company. They were made 
in the China towns of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, Cal., and, so far as known, 
are the only “flash” pictures of the Chi- 
nese smoking opium, sleeping, eating and 
engaged in other characteristic occupa- 
tions in their own haunts. 

The dog pictures were made by Mr. 
Ernest Edwards, president of the Photo- 
gravure Company of New York, with a 
Gundlach rectograph lens. ‘“ The ex- 
posure was almost instantaneous,” writes 
Mr. Edwards, “and one of the Scovill 
‘cartridges’ was used—the large size. 
The mother of the Irish setter puppies 
shown in our illustration is named Cora, 
and is a splendid specimen of the Irish 


setter of the dark-brown color so difficult 
to photograph. She is the property of 
Major Smith, the cashier of the Sprague 
National Bank, and is possessed of a 
good deal more intelligence than many of 
her race. (I mean the Irish race.) The 
exposure was made by means of a 
long rubber tube and bulb. I carried 
this bulb around in my hand behind my 
back, and it was remarkable after the 
first exposure was made how -well Cora 
knew that I was going to take another. 
She watched my hand all the time.” 
The dog’s head was made by Mr. E. M. 
Pine with a lamp of his own invention. 

A remarkable series of fish pictures 
have been made by a novel application of 
“flash ”’ light photography. 

The fish were actually swimming in 
the water when photographed by Doctor 
Rombouts, of Amsterdam. The doctor 
has taken a number of interesting instan- 
taneous photographs of fishes swimming 
unconsciously in the various exhibition 
tanks of the Zoological Gardens, with 
which he is connected, and they show the 
various peculiarities of piscatorial motion 
better than could be possible by any 
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HOWE’S CAVE—‘* EAGLE’S WING.” 
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raphy has al- 
ready made. 
“Flash” light 
has widened the 
scope of the use- 
fulness of pho- 
tography to a de- 
gree scarcely yet 
fully appre- 
ciated: it has 
literally turned 
the night into 
day, triumphed 
over the absence 
of the sun and 
lent its aid to the 
solution of many 
interesting prob- 
lems in which its 
services had 
hitherto been un- 
thought of or 
considered una- 
vailable. At 
present it is by no 
means in its per- 
fected form. The 
continual experi- 
ments of ama- 
teurs will un- 
ey ise SS doubtedl|y still 
“ MOTHER.” greater simplify 
its processes and 
other method. The camera was focused render it more effective. It has a very 
on the plane of the glass front of the large field and the future all before it. 
tank. A black cloth over the 
back of the tank prevented re- 
flections from the glass forming 
on the side. The flashing com- 
pound was burned in a box, placed 
on a tripod, and so arranged that 
the reflections from the front glass 
of the tank would not enter the 
lens. The bulb actuating the shut- 
ter was controlled by one hand of 
the operator and pressed at the 
same moment that the “ flash” 
compound was ignited by a taper 
held in the other hand. Many are 
the applications possible for this 
latest development in photograph- 
ic progress which a paper of this 
length must necessarily omit even 
to mention. The amateurs have 
done most for the development 
of this branch, as they have in 
nearly every department of pho- 
tography, and it is to them that 
credit is mainly due for the won- ‘ , 
derful attainments which photog- eneiiy ennnisede, 
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PUPTIER INLET, 


BY ST. 


WAS but one of 
the army of mi- 
grants when first 
my pilgrim steps 
wended Florida- 
ward, seeking in 
its to me un- 
known but well 
vouched for 
scenery, its balmy 
air and its end- 
less varieties of 
sport that diver- 
sion and enjoy- 
ment which the 
frigid and bois- 
terous North can- 
not yield after 
Thanksgiving 
Day has set the seal to the close of even 
the Indian summer. ’T was by degrees 
that its claims upon me evinced them- 
selves. Yearly I came away with linger- 
ing steps and slow, and ever as the 
seasons passed my periods of absence 
shortened and my periods of enjoyment 
lengthened. From a casual and itinerant 
dallyer with the sorceress I became an 
ardent worshipper, and Florida now holds 
undisputed sway as my winter’s queen. 


FLORIDA. 


GEORGE RATHBONE, 


A hunter, a fisherman, a naturalist and 
a yachtsman, and yet somewhat of an 
epicurean, what more natural than that 
I should seek a camp of refuge and a 
permanent habitation which should yield, 
in the highest degree, these delights, and 
should find them in Eden, advantageously 
situate between the inlets at Jupiter and 
St. Lucie, the latter known as Indian River 
Inlet. Jupietr is about twenty-eight miles 
south, while Indian River Inlet lies some 
ten miles above, and here all that mortal 
can require for artistic satisfaction, sports- 
man’s instinct or creature comforts is at 
our door, for fifteen miles above the St. 
Lucie inlet the bed of the river is covered 
with oysters. In sailing here two years 
ago, our charts having run out, we felt the 
way while gliding along, by sounding with 
an oar, and for hours heard a constant 
“chink” as it struck oysters. They are 
worked but very little, are fine in flavor, 
and no one has as yet thought it worth 
while to cultivate them. 

Here also is the home of the manatee. 
The method of catching this fish is very 
curious. Two or three nets are secured 
across a narrow arm of the St. Lucie, the 
lower one firm, the second slack and the 
upper one loose. Then the manatee is 
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alarmed. It makes a break down the 
river, strikes the loose net, tears it free, 
gets twisted up in it, and if the second 
net gives the third is sure to hold. Were 
all the nets fastened taut, the creature 
would go through each like a bullet, or, if 
they were made very powerful, kill itself. 

Here, too, we are in the best of possi- 
ble positions for organizing social parties 
for exploration, which lend variety, the 
very spice of life, and thus it came to 
pass that on one of the typical mornings 
of last winter we were ready to start 
on a short cruise up the St. Lucie River. 
I had never been up the St. Lucie, al- 
though I had been some distance up the 
St. Sebastian two years back, when on a 
long cruise down the east coast. 

We chartered a thirty-five-foot steam 
launch for the occasion, the Z/eanor, 
owned by a pineapple planter, a Balti- 
more gentleman named Lucas, who loves 
Eden and has a splendid property there. 
He was to run the launch, assisted by a 
Mr. Duffy, his friend, while Harry Rich- 
ards manned the engine. Frank made up 
the party of six. 

The mouth of the river is very wide, 


and for several miles it is a noble stream, 


deep and with wooded banks. I confess 
I was both pleased and amazed at its ap- 
pearance, but presently came a change— 
sudden and rather disappointing. The 
great river came to an end and two 
arms extended, one to the north for many 
miles and the other to the.south. These 
branches are not one-twentieth part as 
wide as the main river, though generally 
very deep. They wind about ina serpen- 
tine way, sometimes through open reedy 
tracts, again past growths of pine and 
palmetto, and always with banks some 
six to eight feet high on either side. 

We passed a few cranes and water tur- 
keys, but the birds were very wild. Sev- 
eral herons flew up ahead of us and a 
couple of white ibis. Birds, with these ex- 
ceptions, were very scarce, thanks to the 
plume hunters, who enter the rookeries 
and hatcheries by night and slay by hun- 
dreds egrets, ibis, herons, cranes, and even 
pelicans when they can. These butchers 
have been the curse of Florida, and it is 
certainly a shame that the Legislature has 
not prohibited such wanton slaughter. 

After winding about for some time we 
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came to where the channel was really too 
tortuous to proceed further. There could 
be no mistake ; we were on the wrong 
trail and must back out. So, with setting 
poles, we managed to get the boat around 
and proceeded to the main stream, where, 
passing on the other side of a point, we 
entered what proved to be the genuine 
north fork of the St. Lucie. Itis not here 
more than forty or fifty feet across and 
generally half of that, but very deep. 

It was simply delightful. Once, how- 
ever, we held our breath as a small flock 
of buzzards arose from a reedy bank and 
lazily flapped away from the carcass of a 
big deer, possibly the victim of some 
hunter who sought his venison with a 
blazing pine knot for a jack and a 
double barrel loaded with buck- 
shot, wounding three deer to one 
that he slew. 

We had now made twenty - five 
miles in all and looked for a place 
to camp and a good spot to tie the 
boat up, where a fire could be built 
on shore. I suggested that as the 
water looked suitable for bigmouth 
bass we have a try at them. We 
tumbled into the dinghy, and made 
an exploration of several likely arms 
that formed little bayous or pockets. 


them very enormous in size, all 
caught on a Hill spoon. As we 
moved up a long bayou, something 
dropped from the bank ahead into 
the water with a splash. 

“A ‘’gator!’” exclaimed Frank, 
although his back was turned that 
way. 

“T see him,” said I, raising my 
rifle. 

Upon the calm water, about fifty 
feet away, were two peculiar ob- 
jects, looking like pine knots, which 
I knew were the reptile’s eyes. I 
took a quick aim and fired. There 
was no commotion, but Frank im- 
mediately declared I had hit him. 
The bullet had passed in and out 
of its neck, just back of the eyes. 

The next day we decided to try a 
short tramp for deer, signs of which 
had been seen. 

The woods were very open and 
we could have seen deer half a mile 
away. 

There is only one way to get near 
these little Florida deer when they 
are browsing in the open pine bar- 
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ren—work to leeward and then advance 
slowly, watching the deer’s tail, which is 
always jerked before he raises his head, 
thus giving one time to become motion- 
less. In this way it is easy to steal up 
close enough to reduce the number of 
Mr. Deer’s mess. We were given no 
such opportunity on this tramp, as not 
a deer was sighted. I raised a flock 
of wood ibis, and also a number of sand- 
hill cranes, almost breaking my neck in 
the endeavor to get a specimen of the 
latter great birds. One shot I had at a 
crane flying, but not being a Bogardus 
or a Carver I failed to bag the handsome 
game, esteemed fine eating wherever 
known. I regretted not having my shot- 


The result was three bass, none of Ti 
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gun and some No. 2s just then. There 
were also a number of white cranes and 
a blue heron that kept just outside of 
decent rifle shot. 

With the weather very hot and the 
wind in the west we knew what was com- 
ing full soon. Upon taking a vote it was 
agreed that we start down the river. We 
started for the forks of the river, with the 
current to assist our progress. 

Fishing was tried at a favorite place 
where Henshall declared he took large bass 
as fast as he could get them in; but the 
weather must have been against us, for 
we did not have a strike at the troll. 

Meanwhile my premonition was verified. 
The wind whipped into the north and be- 
gan to blow great guns. It was all very 
fine so long as we were on the St. Lucie, 
protected by the wooded shore on our 
port quarter, but once we struck the In- 
dian River it would be different. There 
we must head directly into the teeth of 
the gale, and if anyone has an idea that 
the Indian River cannot kick up a great 
sea on such an occasion he makes a mis- 
take. It has a clean stretch of some 
thirty miles up St. Lucie Sound to the 
‘ Narrows, and is from one and a half 
to three miles wide. Besides, its being 
very shallow adds to the nasty nature 
of the sea. 

We got it when we ran out from the St. 
Lucie. As far as we could see the Indian 
River was a mass of boiling whitecaps. 
No sailboat would have made progress 
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trying to beat up against such a combina- 
tion. I had been through it before, and 
had enough then to convince me that 
patience in waiting for a fair breeze was 
the best policy. We met one boat flying 
down almost under bare poles and going 
so fast at that as to shoot past us like a 
fleeting dream, the captain shouting some- 
thing we could not catch, as the roaring 
wind carried his words beyond. 

We were compelled to take the middle 
of the river until past Waveland, because 
of the grass that choked the channel. 

How the billows did roar and toss! 
Scores of times our screw would revolve 
in the air as we plunged downward. 

Again and again huge seas would strike 
the starboard bow in spite of our pilot’s 
good generalship, and the spray would 
drive all over us. 

It took us several hours to put behind 
us the eight miles between Eden and the 
mouth of the St. Lucie, for even the gal- 
lant little launch could make but slow 
headway. At about half past 3 o'clock 
we could plainly see the white building 
known as the store and post office on the 
edge of the water at Eden, and all of us 
were glad to draw near our goal, for the 
buffeting we received had become a tri- 
fle monotonous. ‘Those who have gone 
through the checkered lines of a sports- 
man’s career for years learn to be content 
with what fortune sends them, however, 
and take as much enjoyment as possible 
out of the sport itself. A few days later 
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we decided to take a run down to Jupi- 
ter Inlet, possibly to Lake Worth, so we 
packed our traps, took a twelve-bore rifle, 
rods and tackle, a valise apiece and my 
inseparable vade mecum—the camera—and 
stood on the bulkhead at the end of the 
captain’s then unfinished long pier, await- 
ing the coming of the St Lucie. She 
hove in sight, and at 6:30 the tuneful 
voice of Captain Bravo was heard, while 
his well-known smile beamed on us from 
the upper deck. 

It took us several hours to go through 
the Narrows, helped or hindered by the 
strong north wind, favorable to our pas- 
sage on a straight stretch, but it sent us 
into many a pocket, where the darky deck 
hands had to throw all their strength on 
the setting poles in order to work her 
out, 

The scenery was weird and fantastic— 
false channels or canals ran hither and 
thither, with the trees forming an arch 
overhead. We scraped the branches at 
times, so that it was easy to pluck the 
live oak or cypress leaves. On every 
hand lay the swamp. A few birds flew 
up at our approach, but otherwise the 
Narrows presented a dismal appearance, 


funereal-like in its ghostly character, and 
not to be forgotten. 

Air plants could be seen very frequent- 
ly hanging from trees and just bursting 


into bloom. In the top of many a pal- 
metto I detected a young rubber tree 
growing. The nature of this tree is in- 
deed singular. Starting thus thirty feet 
from the ground—from a seed perhaps car- 
ried by a bird—it throws tendrils down 
toward the moist ground. When these 
strike root they grow into one or more 
trunks—I have seen a tree with three such 
trunks—and eventually the palmetto that 
has been the foster mother of the rubber 
is choked to death and yields its life to the 
monster it brought forth. 

Finally this strange region was left 
behind, and we passed into a _ chan- 
nel dredged through beds of old oyster 
shells. Long ago this region must have 
been a famous place for oysters, but 
it has none now. At Eden there is a 
great shell mound erected by the an- 
cients, and at Jupiter I saw one that 
staggered me; it was of great height and 
length. 

Captain Richards advanced a plausible 
theory respecting these Indian mounds of 
oyster shells. He claims that he has al- 
ways found an old burial ground near 
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the mounds and presumes that a part of 
the burial ceremony was in eating great 
quantities of oysters and, piling up the 
shells, as we place a monument over our 
dead. 

After passing through Hobe Sound and 
stopping at one or two likely looking 
places on the land between the river and 
the ocean, where we saw iuxuriant ba- 
nanas growing, we came in sight of the 
grand lighthouse at Jupiter, whose bea- 
con has for many years warned mariners 
drifting in near shore on the treacherous 
Gulf Stream. 

It was about 2 o’clock when we landed 

at the dock at Jupiter. They were then 
building the little railway running through 
to Lake Worth, the ground being ready 
for the rails. It is now an accomplished 
fact, ridding the Lake Worth tourist of the 
abominable hacks that were wont to jolt 
the life half out of him during the ride 
across. 
. Jupiter is a peculiar formation ; it is 
really the junction of the Indian and Lo- 
cohatchee rivers, the one extending for 
165 miles up along the coast, the other 
a little stream coming from the swamps 
of the interior not far from the head of 
Lake Okeechobee. 

On the northern bank of what is called 
Jupiter River lies the great lighthouse 
and several comfortable white cottages, 
the homes of Captain Armour, who has 
been in charge since the war, his assistant, 
and the signal service man. 

On the southern bank a large stern- 
wheel steamer was moored. She looked 
like a Mississippi River boat, and had 
been brought in by the: officer then in 
charge, Captain Fitzgerald, narrowly es-. 
caping disaster at the time. This steamer 
was used as an hotel, and we were served 
royal meals all the time we stayed. 

After a while we strolled down along the 
sand about a quarter of a mile to a point 
opposite the inlet. Here, in a little bay, 
a party of Philadelphia gentlemen were 
drawing in sailor’s choice, a small but 
rather nice pan fish, which abounds in these 
waters. We wandered around enjoying 
the warm sunshine, watching a flock of 
gulls and snipe on a point opposite, and 
finally brought up at the Chattahoochee 
Hotel, where several Louisville merchants 
had just come in from pompano fishing. 

Henshall declared the gamy pompano 
would not take bait and could only be 
caught in a net, but this has been dis- 
covered to be false. During our stay at 
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Jupiter several score were taken. Great 
care must be the order of the day. Small 
hooks and light but strong tackle, to- 
gether with 4 boat, sand fleas for bait, 
and room to allow for the fierce run of 
the vigorous fish, will bring success. Al- 
most absolute silence is necessary, how- 
ever, as the game is easily frightened. 
They are probably the finest eating fish 
in our country, and when taken fresh from 
their native waters and well cooked make 
a dish fit for a king. 

There was a naphtha launch from New 
York, owned by Commodore Hughes, that 
won my admiration. I believe she was 
thirty - five feet in length over all, and 
with her cedar sides and brass furniture 
made a handsome craft. The cabin was 
a waterproof roof, with canvas curtains 
that could be raised or lowered at will. 
She had all the appliances to delight a 
cruiser’s heart and I thought the boat 
was the neatest I had ever seen. 

The Gas Engine and Power Company, of 
New York, its makers, have since sent out 
a boat that suits me better—one made to 
bear harder knocks, and having two short 
masts, being rigged with a jib in addi- 
tion, so that with a fair wind the engine 
may remain idle. When the breeze is 
dead ahead such a boat, urged on by a 
two or four horse power engine, will 
climb into the teeth of the wind in a 
way calculated to excite envy in the 
heart of the yachtsman, who vainly beats 
against the gale and gets a tremendous 
ducking at little profit. 

We went over to the lighthouse, and 
passing out upon the platform that goes 
around the tower we had a magnificent 
view, although the wind blew furiously 
up there, so that the more timid hugged 
the wall. 

We could trace the Indian River a long 
way running north; the sinuous course 
of the Locohatchee until lost in the laby- 
rinth of swamps and heavy growth; the 
crooked line of Lake Worth Creek a short 
distance, as it trended away to the south, 
and even get a glimpse of Lake Worth it- 
self by careful scrutiny. ‘To the east lay 
the great ocean, a magnificent panorama ; 
to the west lay the great unknown swamps 
that border that wonderful and mysteri- 
ous lake, Okeechobee, and terminate in 
the Everglades. 

Monday dawned partly cloudy, with 
wind enough for fishing. I took views 
of the Chattahoochee Hotel while the 
people were preparing to go in quest of 
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the finny tribes. Then we separated, one 
party to sail up the Locohatchee for vari- 
ous species of fish, a second in a couple 
of rowboats after pompano, while we en- 
tered the sailboat of a darky, a sort of 
hodge-podge, neither sharpie nor catboat, 
but something in the line of a skip jack 
with a half cabin. 

The sable captain took his boy along, 
and we were soon making the run from 
the lighthouse as near down to the inlet 
as was safe. We soon had rods out and 
it was not a great while before something 
struck me with great force. The boat 
was moving swiftly, and I heard a sus- 
picious crack that warned me to look out 
for that bamboo rod near the lower fer- 
rule. I managed to save my fish, however, 
after quite a tug, and found him te be a 
large crevalle, or cavalli. This fish is not 
eaten as a general rule, the flesh being too 
oily, but he is a strong fighter in the wa- 
ter, and being very trimly built looks bike 
a piratical customer. He was the first of 
a numerous company I took. 

A few bluefish were caught that day, 
the party up the Locohatchee picking up 
nearly a dozen in some favorite locality 
known only to the captain of the craft. 

Our pompano fishermen had better luck 
and brought in a fair mess of the tooth- 
some fish. We amused ourselves between 
times catching mullet from the side of the 
steamer. This is a fish that was once 
said never to touch bait, and that one had 
never been caught on a hook. We took 
dozens of them. A fine leader, a trout 
hook, a piece of dough from the cook’s 
galley and no sinker—the tide carries the 
dough along—a tiny morsel on the dainty 
hook, it sinks a foot or so; there is a jerk 
and up comes a mullet nearly a foot long, 
his white sides glittering like silver in the 
light. Small cats could be taken at the 
rate of one a minute. It was nothing to 
say “I’ll fish until I have twenty-five,” for 
they never stopped biting that I knew of, 
day or night. Probably the refuse thrown 
out from the cook’s galley brought these 
schools of small fish around. 

Crabs were caught, the largest I ever 
saw in all my life, but they were very 
scarce, and the old darky got a quarter 
a piece for them. They were worth it. 

Boating is regarded as a sine gua non 
down in that region, and the man who 
does not know enough about aquatics to 
run his own craft had better learn be- 
fore making a trip te the cruiser’s para- 
dise. 
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To the canoeist there can be nothing 
more delightful than a trip down the 
east coast —all sheltered work, through 
the great bays, known as rivers here, 
the Halifax, Hillsboro, Mosquito Lagoon, 
through the Haulover Canal and down 
the Indian River to Jupiter— about 250 
miles in all, a winter’s trip. 

The only discouragements found would 
be the fierce northers, head winds, lack 
of stowage room for fresh water, and oc- 
casionally tracking over oyster bars. I 
have the location of all those bars well 
noted —I found them, as the keel and 
garboard streak of my cedar Rushton 
cruiser, Sea Rodin, bear mute but elo- 
quent testimony. Had I stuck to my 
chart all would have been well, for there 
is a steamboat channel, but the tempta- 
tion to cut across lots often proved the 
cause of disaster. 

From what I saw of the new steamer 
I was well impressed with the service. 
She was crowded the four times I was on 
her and, proving insufficient, two sister 
boats, the S¢. Sebastian and St. Augustine, 
have appeared on the river, so that in the 
future tourists down the dreamy Indian 
River, past the orange groves of Rock- 
ledge, the wonderful pineapple planta- 
tions of Eden, to the groves of Lake Worth 
may expect to be well taken care of. 

We fortunately did not get aground 
going up Hobe Sound, and our passage 
through the intricate canals of Jupiter 
Narrows was but a repetition of the one 
down. ' Thus the halcyon days passed 
away and each brought its pleasures. If 
we did not perform great feats with gun 
and rod we enjoyed capturing what came 
our way ; we were not butchers. 

If one chose to tramp a few miles back 
of the savannah, among the pines, deer 
are to be found, but it is astonishing how 
little one cares to exert one’s self when it 
is so pleasant to loll in a boat and wait 
for the game to come to you. 

Many were the phases and incidents of 
sport and pastime we enjoyed, now going 
by night with a Ferguson jack light to 
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spear fish and securing a boat load, anon 
trying for alligators on the savannah. 

Yet another day we netted and took 
two large green turtles, anumber of cre- 
valle, sergeant fish, red snapper, lady fish, 
mutton fish, silver catfish and a four-foot 
shark which I clubbed over the head and 
tossed away. 

That night our menu for supper was 
flavored with game. Besides genuine 
green turtle soup, we had fried green tur- 
tle that beat any spring chicken I ever 
tasted, rabbit and coot stew, cold roast 
venison with guava jelly, and broiled dove 
and snipe. 

Space would fail to describe all we saw 
and took part in during those glorious 
weeks. Their memory haunts me while 
I write. I am again on the lovely Indian 
River, sailing across for the fishing 
grounds, lunch and tackle and gun at my 
side, and T tightening the halliards, 
his sun-burned face always wreathed in a 
smile. 

I look forward to future winters to be 
spent in this favored region. One may 
go to other parts at other seasons where 
game is more plentiful, often sacrificing 
home comforts, but at Eden it is all at 
your doors, among a people sociable and 
kindly disposed toward strangers. They 
are all from the North, people of educa- 
tion and refinement, so that in dropping 
off here one need not feel that he is about 
to encamp in a squatter wilderness. 

No one has an axe to grind about Eden, 
simply because no one has land to sell. 
The available property is only about a 
quarter of a mile deep, running along the 
ridge between the river and the savannah, 
so that it is limited in extent. If you won- 
der why the captain gave his place that 
name, fight your way against head winds 
a week in a small cruiser, as I did with 
Neide in ’87,and you will swear the place 
is a paradise as it opens on your view, 
with its swaying cocoanuts, houses em- 
bowered in palmettos and rubber trees, 
its great vistas of pineapple plants and its 
blooming flowers. 
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PAPER CHASE, 


BY WILLIAM EARLE BALDWIN. 


HE clear, sweet 
notes of a bugle 
sound the charge, 
and twenty horses 
start suddenly for- 
ward, twenty 
riders give their 
mounts rein and 
spur, twenty riders 
lean in their sad- 
dles, and as the 
irregular mass of 
men, women and 
horses comes 

down the street the last paper chase of 
the season is well under way. 

Around the corner they go —a large 
man slightly in advance, who sits in his 
saddle like an old fox hunter; back of 
him at his left is a girl, her cheeks red, 
her lips parted, her veil fluttering back of 
her and a bugle slung over her shoulder. 
Boys in their teens on polo ponies, young 
men on superb Irish and Kentucky hunt- 
ers — long-necked, clean-limbed animals ; 
old men with gray -tinged beards riding 
like youths —all are out to-day to follow 
the trail of paper and, if possible, catch 
Sir Percy Grammount and Miss Bessie 
Chandler, the hares, who have had five 
minutes’ start. . 

And well may they be out. The Oc- 
tober air is cool and bracing; there is 
something exhilarating in its crispness. 
It is late afternoon and the sky in the 
west is rosy, the white clouds are tinged 
with red, far away, until the beautiful 
color blends with the blue; near the 
south the clouds gather — violet, laven- 
der; northward they are in irregular, 
flaky masses ; in the east there is a misty 
haze, to which the reflection of the sunset 
gives a faint roseate tinge. The wind is 
blowing from the west just enough to 
give a delightful color to the faces of all 
who venture out. 

There are many of the cottagers out to 
see the start. Buckboards, landaus, vic- 
torias and all kinds of vehicles line the 
roadside from the fountain at the corner 
to the hotel, and as the hounds go around 
the corner out of sight the mass of car- 
riages follows. Although the chase is to 


be cross country it can be easily watched 
for some distance from the road. 

On go the riders ; they have lengthened 
out somewhat, and far behind one very 
corpulent youth vainly urges his horse 
forward. His mount has cast a shoe and 
balks badly. The youth grows red in the 
face and plies whip and spur vigorously, 
but in vain. He at last dismounts and 
good-naturedly takes a seat in a carriage 
to watch the chase while the unservicea- 
ble horse is sent home in disgrace. The 
other hounds have now turned aside from 
the highway, and after taking a small fence 
are riding across a field. 

One young man is some distance in 
advance of the rest of the hounds. His 
mount is asuperb Kentucky hunter, whose 
handsome carriage, clean limbs and free 
action show that he is a grandly-bred horse, 
and it is not to be wondered at that he has 
carried his rider in advance of the rest. 
But the man on his back looks very sullen 
and gloomy, and perhaps he has urged his 
horse on merely to get away from his fel- 
lows. His crisp, curly black hair is at the 
mercy of the wind, for he has lost his 
hat; his brow is knit and his black eyes 
are scowling and angry. His features 
are well cut and if there was an amiable 
expression on his face he would not be a 
bad-looking fellow. But now he mutters 
something about “that Englishman!” 
and I am afraid that he makes use of 
an adjective more strong than polite to 
strengthen the phrase. Jack Davenporte 
is very angry and over a trivial thing at 
that. He had been looking forward to 
the paper chase for a week or more 
merely because Mr. Julian Chandler, who 
was managing it, had granted him permis- 
sion to be a hare with Miss Bessie Chand- 
ler, his sister. Everything went well un- 
til Sir Percy decided to ride and then he 
wanted to be a hare. Just before the 
start Julian Chandler had come up to Jack 
and said in a low tone: 

“Er—really, Jack, I hope you won’t 
mind riding with the hounds this time.” 

Jack Davenporte looked up quickly 
into the man’s face and flung down a 
cigarette he had been smoking. ‘“ With 
the hounds?” he echoed. 
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“Why, yes,” said the other. “ You 
see, Jack, I am in something of a fix. 
Last night I was telling Sir Percy of the 
chase and I invited him to ride. He ac- 
cepted and asked to be one of the hares. 
I thoughtlessly consented. I forgot all 
about you, Jack ; really I did.” 

Jack smiled grimly. 

“Tam awfully sorry,” apologized Julian 
Chandler. “I hope you will excuse me 
for being so stupid and be a good fellow 
about it, for if you make a row it will 
place me in an awkward position,” and 
he stroked his gray mustache nervously. 
“Of course it wouldn’t do to have three 
hares.” 

Jack was tempted to say he couldn’t 
see why not, for he heartily disliked 
Bessie Chandler’s brother, but he swal- 
lowed his wrath and accepted the situa- 
tion with the best grace he could com- 
mand. “He’s going soon” was the 
thought that consoled him. 

Sir Percy Grammount was in truth going 
soon, and that was why Bessie Chandler 
was glad to have him ride with her. She 
rather fancied the tall, phlegmatic, broad- 
shouldered Englishman. She was a little 
wearied of dark men, and Sir Percy was 
so delightfully blonde—not an effeminate 


blonde, but a good, manly, sturdy blonde. 
But this arrangement did not suit Jack 


Davenporte. He very well knew that 
Julian Chandler had separated’ him from 
Bessie that afternoon with a purpose. If 
she could entangle the Englishman it 
would suit her brother exactly. He had 
tried all summer to keep her away from 
Jack. Not that Davenporte was a bad 
sort of fellow. His position in society 
was good, his family old and respected, 
with lots of blue blood ; he was well bred, 
had polished manners, was clever and 
bright ; but Julian Chandler did not like 
him, and when he did not like anyone he 
could see no good at all in him. Julian 
thought the young man flippant, hare- 
brained, careless, and, as men go now, 
poor. He was not a suitable match for 
Bessie. His place was in the drawing 
room, at a dance, leading a german ; but 
as Bessie’s husband — Julian shook his 
head. If she threw herself away on Jack 
Davenporte, Julian would tell her frankly 
that she was a fool,and that when Jack 
flirted badly and made her unhappy she 
must not blame her brother for it. 

Bessie Chandler’s father and mother 
were both dead, and she and her brother 
owned a cottage where they kept open 
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house all the season. It was a large, 
roomy cottage, and seemed quite bare and 
empty without a merry house party ma- 
tronized by one or two of the parents of 
the young people who were the guests. 

Julian had a trick of constantly ap- 
propriating all the social lions who came 
into the hills to spend the summer, and 
that is why Sir Percy Grammount, the 
English baronet, was his guest for two 
weeks. A house party is the best place 
in the world for flirting, and Bessie had 
indulged in this entertaining pastime all 
the summer to her heart’s content. Her 
watchful brother, however, had been on 
the lookout, and prevented any serious 
affairs. Julian had a way of coming into 
the room suddenly when one of Bessie’s 
victims was pouring out his pleadings 
very passionately, and effectually spoiling 
the situation by innocently telling Bessie 
that it was time to dress for dinner, or 
that someone was waiting for her to play 
tennis, or something of that sort, so that 
the next day the down- hearted suitor 
would have some excuse for rushing off 
to New York in disgust. But when Sir 
Percy was ¢ééte-d-téte with Bessie in the 
library Julian did not want a book, or it 
was never time for Bessie to dress for 
dinner or play tennis, so in two weeks 
matters had progressed very fast. 

When Julian reluctantly gave Jack Dav- 
enporte permission to ride with Bessie in 
the paper chase he had a blind hope 
that something would happen to prevent, 
and when Sir Percy concluded to ride 
Julian discreetly forgot Jack. It was 
very ill bred in Julian, of course, but we 
must remember that an English baronet is 
always preferred to an American, and a 
rather impecunious one at that. 

Jack Davenporte knew this, too, and 
that is why he rode ahead of the rest of 
the hounds, a scowl on his handsome face 
and a threat against the Englishman on 
his lips. It made him furious to think of 
Bessie riding off alone with Sir Percy, 
when he himself expected to have that 
pleasure. He knew very well that the 
baronet was in love with Bessie, but as 
for her—well, he could not say ; girls are 
so deep. But his jealousy was absurd, 
and presently he could not help laughing 
at himself. On horseback, going at full 
speed over ditches and logs and fences, 
was not a very favorable time for love 
making ; very little sentiment the Eng- 
lishman could indulge in at any rate. To 
be sure he could gaze at Bessie as she 
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rode by his side, dressed in her trim tailor- 
made suit. He could look at her waving 
black hair, her laughing blue eyes, her 
cheeks so plump and rosy and smooth ; 
he could see her red lips, sometimes pout- 
ing, sometimes laughing ; and he could 
fall deeper in love than ever, and when 
he went back to England he could say 
that the prettiest girl he saw in America 
was Bessie Chandler. But as for making 
love—nonsense ! 

Yet Jack thought that if he were in 
the Englishman’s place perhaps his horse 
might come very near to Bessie’s as they 
rode over a smooth field or along the 
roadway ; perhaps her hat might fall off 
or she might drop a glove; then they 
would have to stop and he would pick 
it up for her, and if they lost a few min- 
utes what matter? It would all be very 
pleasant, but to make love one does not 
go out into the October wind, which is 
blowing like mad, and attempt to kiss 
a girl on horseback. One would not do 
that. : 

How much better a quiet conserva- 
tory; music; dancing in the distant 
rooms ; the sweet odor of many flowers 
filling the air; Bessie seated on a divan, 
one fanning her languidly ; then as the 
music stops in the ballroom she whispers 
that one little word. But Jack had been 
in the conservatory so many times ; and 
I am afraid he had been /é¢e-a-téte with so 
many Bessies that it was something of 
an old story to him. The country with 
the green and gold leaves; the trees with 
their bending, drooping branches; the 
birds singing about ; the wood road quiet 
and peaceful; the sound of running 
water in the distance; perhaps far away 
the tinkle of a cow bell—this would be 
the place he would woo Bessie Chandler. 
Crack, crack, crash! He suddenly finds 
himself flying through the air ; his reflec- 
tions are’ rudely broken in upon by a 
heavy fall, and he is on the ground, still 
holding his horse by the bridle. 

He has come a cropper. So busily 
thinking and dreaming was he that he 
had paid very little attention to his rid- 
ing. He had blindly followed the trail 
of paper, but when his horse attempted 
to take a rather high fence he had not 
raised him at all. Jack Davenporte is not 
hurt in the least. The ground where he 
lands is soft and covered with fallen 
leaves. Ina moment he is again on his 
feet, and is eagerly examining his horse, 
which is standing with dirty knees beside 
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him, quivering slightly. For a moment 
Jack loses his patience, and he turns and 
thoughtlessly strikes him on the flank two 
—only two—blows. They leave a slight 
wale on the skin, and the animal jumps 
nervously as he feels the touch of the 
whip. It is not often that Jack Daven- 
porte forgets himself this way, and no 
sooner has he struck his horse than he 
regrets the act, for over on the other side 
of the fence he sees Julian Chandler, who 
is saying with a laugh : 

“Don’t strike the horse, Jack ; he is 
scarcely to blame. I saw the whole thing. 
Hurt yourself ?” 

“No,” growls Jack. “The horse is all 
right ; only went down on his knees.” 

Julian Chandler laughs again—very dis- 
agreeably Jack thinks—and then jumps 
the obstruction. The rest come up, and 
Jack Davenporte, delayed a few moments 
to repair a break in his horse's bridle, 
mounts and follows after—the last of all 
the hounds. He grits his teeth and re- 
solves that he will be the first to catch 
the hares. The sooner they are caught 
the shorter will be Sir Percy’s ride with 
Bessie. He mutters maledictions on him- 
self for being so clumsy as to allow his 
horse to fall under him. 

His horse bounds forward under the 
spur, and one by one Jack passes his com- 
rades. They laugh as they see him go by 
with no hat on his head, looking so sav- 
age, for they know he is pretty hard hit 
and it makes him unhappy to think that 
Bessie is away with the Englishman. 
They smile at his showing it so plainly, 
however ; but then they are not in love! 
He passes them all and comes up to 
Julian Chandler, who is in the lead. For 
a few moments he rides beside him ; then 
suddenly the trail ends. Not a bit of pa- 
per can be seen in any direction. Have 
the hares doubled ? 

Jack and his companion draw up their 
panting horses until the rest of the hounds 
come up and gather about them. Then 
all scatter to hunt for the lost trail ex- 
cept Jack; he remains there for a mo- 
ment thinking intently. Did he not see a 
bit of paper away at the left after he fell 
over that fence? One chance, and he de- 
cides to take it. Telling Julian Chandler 
that he will go back over the trail, he 
turns his horse and is rapidly galloping 
back. It is not long before he comes to 
the place. He sees the bit of paper and 
not far away there is another —the lost 
trail !—but he does not tell the rest of the 
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hounds. The honor of catching the hares 
shall be his alone. 

On he goes like the wind —across a 
field, over a brook and a fence, across a 
wide ditch! What a sense of exhilara- 
tion he feels as he rises high in the air as 
the horse leaps these obstructions, easily 
and gracefully as a bird. On he goes 
until he comes to awood road. He urges 
his horse on faster — faster! How the 
dry sticks crackle in the path! how the 
long grass bends as the horse speeds 
through it! how the leayes blow about 
the animal’s legs ! how the mud flies back 
of him as the horse tears onward ! 

As he rides he cannot help thinking of 
the last time he saw Bessie. It was at a 
dance two days before. He had been 
waltzing with her, and they had gone out 
into a conservatory. Jack smiled as he 
thought of this. She was very warm and 
he was fanning her. There was an in- 
toxication in her eyes that made him for- 
get himself, that made him careless of the 
fact that it was very late and that Bessie 
might be very much tired. But she 


seemed so languid that he felt he could 
resist no longer—the fair whiteness of her 
throat and arms dazzled him. He forgot 
that he had heard her brother inquiring 


for her a moment before, and he had 
opened his lips to speak, when coldly and 
calmly back of him was Julian Chandler 
begging pardon for intruding, but the 
carriage was waiting. He arose discom- 
fited. He felt that if he had spoken 
his answer would have been a favorable 
one; but Julian Chandler had meddled 
again. Bessie had only risen, laughed, 
held out her hand frankly and was gone ; 
but not before he had whispered that he de- 
pended on her for the paper chase. She 
had smiled and left him and he had not 
seen her since until she had ridden away 
with Sir Percy, only having a careless nod 
of the head for him when he went up to 
speak to her. No wonder Jack Davenporte 
was angry; any man might be. It was 
unpardonably rude in Julian Chandler to 
allow his sister to break an engagement 
that way. 

By this time the horse has covered 
about half a mile, and Jack smiles as he 
thinks of catching the hares and for once 
getting the advantage of the haughty 
Englishman. Jack has been on this 
wood road many times before, and as 
he nears the end of it he begins to get 
anxious. The trail has given out; he 
fails to find any more paper in the road ; 
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but something impels him on; he feels 
sure that he is on the right track. He 
will go on to the end of the road at any 
rate. There is a turnin the road pres- 
ently and, as he rushes around this, sure 
enough there are the hares — Sir Percy 
and Bessie, going very slowly, their horses 
walking. 

They are very near together, and the 
Englishman has his head bent toward his 
companion in a confidential way, and is 
talking to her earnestly. She is looking 
away from him and Jack thinks she is 
smiling. ‘Their horses are steaming and 
breathing hard. When Jack sees them he 
pulls in his horse quickly ; it is then that 
Sir Percy sees him. ‘The Englishman 
starts and looks angrily at Jack. Bessie 
notices this, and looks around. 

“Oh, Sir Percy, he is one of the 
hounds!” she says, evidently glad that 
something has happened to break into the 
conversation. 

Sir Percy looks about him stupidly and 
mutters something that sounds very much 
like “I don’t care if he is,” and then spurs 
on his horse. 

Jack watches him in some amusement, 
and laughs to himself at the baronet’s 
annoyance. “I have evidently blocked 
his game,” thinks Jack, exultantly. “I 
only hope I got here in time.” 

But his horse continues on, and he is al- 
most abreast of the two. 

“T beg your pardon,” he says, “ but it 
seems I have caught you,” and he lifted 
his hand to his head to raise his hat, but 
on not finding it there laughs and says: 
“It took some mighty hard riding to do 
it.” 

Bessie looks at him as he sits there on 
his horse, his hat gone, his black hair in 
disorder over his forehead, his eyes shin- 
ing brightly, his face smiling and happy, 
and I think she compares him with the 
Englishman, somewhat to that. person’s 
disadvantage. But she only smiles and 
starts her horse to follow Sir Percy, who 
has proceeded on up the road a short dis- 
tance. They are near the end of the 
road, which is shut in by a high five- 
barred gate. 

Sir Percy, thinking Bessie immediately 
behind him, starts off at the top of his 
speed for the gate. On he goes and 
reaches the obstruction ; his horse slips, 
raises his forelegs in the air, and attempts 
to jump. His rider ‘lifts him, he par- 
tially clears the gate, and then down with 
a crash he comes, sending the luckless 
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baronet head over heels on the other side. 
Bessie has only gone a few feet when 
she begins to slip from her saddle. 
Something is wrong. Her horse is evi- 
dently frightened, for a loose strap is 
hanging by his side and he begins to rear 
and plunge. Bessie holds the bridle 
desperately, but the saddle slips more and 
more to the right and she is helpless. 
She grows pale and gives a slight cry of 
fright. 

Jack sees at once what is the matter, 
and jumping from his horse he rushes 
to her assistance. In an instant he is 
by her side. The horse is plunging and 
snorting about the road, scattering sticks 
and stones in every direction, the strap 
striking him in the side at every move 
and making him all the more nervous. 
Jack grasps the bridle near the bit and 
quiets him a little, and then throws his 
free arm about Bessie, lifting her to the 
ground. For: a moment she is wholly 
supported by him, for a moment her face 
is close to his, for a moment her fright- 
ened blue eyes look trustfully into his dark 
ones. Obeying an impulse that he can- 
not resist, he releases. the horse and en- 
circles her with his arms. His head 
swims ; he tries to speak, but he cannot. 
She passively submits to him, and he 
kisses her. Then she pushes him from 
her. She tries to appear angry and parti- 
ally succeeds; it is very hard to be angry 
with Jack Davenporte. Nothing is heard 
from the unfortunate baronet on the other 
side of the fence. All Jack hears is the 
panting of the horses which have been so 
blown by their hard work; all he sees is 
Bessie Chandler by his side. 

And the unfortunate Sir Percy from 
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the other side of the gate sees him take 
her two hands in his, and she does not 
repel him this time ; he sees them talking 
earnestly and tenderly ; he sees her put 
her arms about his neck, and then he 
turns away. Sir Percy has seen quite 
enough. But perhaps, after all, she is 
thanking him for saving her from being 
run away with. 

“Deuced queer girl!” mutters Sir 
Percy, who has by this time regained 
his feet, and is ruefully surveying the 
wreck of the five-barred gate, an English 
hunter and an English baronet. ‘Coat 
torn to pieces, hat smashed, head a little 
groggy,” he mutters. ‘ Might be worse.” 

I am afraid Bessie forgot all about Sir 
Percy for a moment, and as for Jack, he 
didn’t care much about him anyhow. But 
around the bend in the road comes Julian 
Chandler, who looks on the scene in 
amazement for a moment. Jack very 
coolly has caught Bessie’s horse, and is 
ascertaining what caused the accident. 
Julian comes up to them with interroga- 
tion marks in both eyes. 

“Miss Chandler’s mount has broken a 
girth,” explains Jack Davenporte coolly, 
“and as for the baronet, I think he has 
taken a tumble.” 

Julian Chandler looks wonderingly at 
the fallen horse by the gate, sees Jack’s 
horse standing quietly in the road with- 
out even offering to run, sees Bessie with a 
slight blush on her face watching Jack as 
he repairs the accident, and then wonders 
if he has come upon the scene too late. 

But Jack Davenporte gives his whole 
attention to the broken girth, and I think 
he is humming a bit of the wedding march 
from “ Lohengrin.” 

















LOST IN THE ROCKIES ; 


BY ROBERT 


say to taking 
a week off in 
the moun- 
tains with the 
chance of getting 
some sport and 
perhaps a shot at 

big game?” 
This question 
was put to me one 
bright sunny day 
in the middle 
of December, 
1889, by a friend 
whose vocation 
was the pursuit of 
Blackstone, but 
who, like myself, 
felt that a little recreation would in 
nowise interfere with the search after 
knowledge or the more material pursuit 
of bread and butter. There was certainly 
no man I would have singled out more 
willingly for such a trip than Ralph Har- 
ley, who made me this proposition, and, 
as much as my wife naturally objected to 
being left alone with only a son and heir 
and maid of all work for companions, 
there was no friend of mine whom she 
herself would sooner have selected for 
that close companionship which such a 
trip entails. Ralph Harley was no ordi- 
nary man. A lawyer by profession and 
successful in every way, he was at the 
same time one of the few men one meets 
in everyday life who, without professing 
religion or making one feel that he is al- 
together too good for this world, lived a 

life worthy of emulation. 

Ours was a friendship dating back to 
my first arrival in Montana and a real- 
estate transaction from which we both 
derived considerable benefit. Probably 
no one in H was socially more pop- 
ular than Harley. No club meeting or 
dance committee was complete without his 
name, while any worthy charity, and many 
perhaps not quite deserving of the name, 
found in him an able coadjutor and friend. 
I always found in him a companion and 
aman to be trusted in every way. 

It was therefore with a feeling of 
pleasure that I accepted the proposal and 
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hastily got my traps together in a weather- 
beaten valise, in which my wife, with true 
womanly solicitude, secreted a variety of 
articles which could only prove useful as 
a reminder of home. We started out at 
daybreak in a wagon provided by Jim 
West, an old-time hunter and prospector, 
who owned the cabin at the head of 
Avalanche Gulch, where for a week at 
least we were to make our home while in 
pursuit of black tail, bear or whatever 
else in the shape of game it might be our 
good fortune to come across. Jim’s son 
Bill, a lad of fifteen, also accompanied 
us. 

Jim West was a true type of a Western 
mountaineer, and at the early age of seven 
had begun to earn his salt by driving wag- 
ons across the trail at a time when these 
trips were not devoid of danger, and now at 
the age of forty-five he was about as per- 
fect a specimen of manhood as anyone 
could wish to meet. Brave, hardy and 
generous, a dead shot and expert trapper, 
he had made the nature and habits of deer 
and bear a lifelong study, and withal was a 
man almost too modest to hear himself talk. 
Jim swore from force of habit, and even 
Harley listened to the strong expressions 
with which he rounded out his sentences 
without evincing any disapprobation. 

Our drive of a little over thirty miles 
took us through some wild and extremely 
picturesque scenery ; the steep declivities 
which carried us down one mountain only 
to give us an opportunity to struggle up 
another were exceedingly smooth and 
slippery. 

“Greasy traveling for a toboggan, but 
not so chipper on wheels by a darn 
sight,” as Jim remarked, after we had 
coasted down one rather steep hill side- 
ways, very much as a crab turns a corner. 
Jim and his son Bill, however, evidently 
enjoyed our discomfiture, and the former, 
when we had reached the top of what 
promised to be a very abrupt decline with 
a long climb in prospective on the other 
side, totally ignored our extremely un- 
selfish suggestion that walking would 
make it easier for the horses, and an- 
swered us that the “show-gun act would 
land us half way up the next hill ‘in the 
wink of a blind mule’s tail.’” Never hav- 
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ing seen a blind mule wink his tail, and 
being furthermore admonished “to hold 
on by my eyelids” while he showed us 
the trick, we succumbed to the inevitable 
and were presently conscious that Jim 
had released the brake and was now en- 
deavoring to make the horses, who were 
young and by no means settled in their 
habits, beat the wagon ina race to the 
bottom, where a narrow plank foot bridge 
spanned a gulch which, to my rapidly de- 
parting senses, seemed deep enough to 
bury the whole party. 

Glancing at Harley I observed the fixed 
and heroic smile that photographers per- 
suade one to cultivate illuminating his 
otherwise immobile features. For my 
own part I was conscious of an almost 
parental desire to embrace Jim’s son, who 
was lending an additional horror to the 
scene by hurling encouraging epithets at 
the horses, which, as far as I could see, 
kept jumping from side to side in order 
to avoid being struck by the heavy wagon 
thundering along in their tracks. Faster 


and faster we sped along until the creak- 
ing of boards and swaying of the wagon 
told-me that we were crossing the bridge, 
and the next moment found us fully a 


hundred feet up the hill, with the horses 
straining, Jim swearing, Billy yelling and 
Harley still smiling, while I was conscious 
of trying to thaw out a whistle, to which 
I had contemplated treating them before 
we began the descent. 

“A man don’t know nothing till he 
tries the show-gun act ” said Jim, turning 
to me for approval. 

“No, quite a pleasant experience ; very 
exciting, too,” I ventured to remark. 

Harley’s smile withered me. “Any 
more hills like that one, Jim?’ he asked. 

“None as good as that, but we might 
take the road over the Devil’s Gulch, bar- 
ring that it’s a bit out of our way.” 

“Don’t try it on my account” I mur- 
mured. Harley still smiled and I began 
to dislike him for it — in fact was prepar- 
ing myself to say something cutting about 
simpering, when a loud report discon- 
nected my ideas, and, to our horror, we 
noticed that while our motive power con- 
tinued on its way rejoicing we were slow- 
ly but surely gliding backward again to- 
ward that ill-fated bridge we had left be- 
hind. 

“Traces broke, by gum!” was Jim’s 
laconic remark. 

“That’s what!” said Billy. “Guess 
I'd better catch the colts, father,” and so 
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saying he threw himself off the wagon, and, 
performing a sort of somersault, landed 
cat-like on his feet. ‘“ Hold on tight, 
fellahs !” was his parting admonition as he 
started up the hill in pursuit of the horses. 
My first impulse was to follow him, for it 
seemed unfair that a mere boy should have 
to do what was ostensibly a man’s work. 
Second thoughts, coupled with the peculiar 
manner in which Bill had reached terra 
firma, together with the reflection that my 
wife and child were entirely dependent 
upon me for support, induced me to fore- 
go the attempt, and grasping Harley by 
the arm I followed Bill’s parting injunc- 
tion and held on tight. Fortune favored 
us, and a sudden dip on one side of the 
road encouraged the wagon to land us 
against two friendly pine trees, with no 
more serious result than the time lost in 
picking up the contents of the wagon, in- 
cluding ourselves. Harley’s smile had 
vanished—he was also excited. Harley 
invariably stammered when he was ex- 
cited. 

“Wh-wh-what do y-you th-think of this 
d-d-dog g-g-gone nonsense ?”” 

This was the nearest approach to an 
oath I had ever heard him utter, and I 
was mentally comforted. “Why, let’s 
stop it before we are rendered incapable ” 
I replied. 

“You b-bet! S-say, y-you Jim, we 
came out here to sh-shoot, you idiot, not 
to br-break our necks.” 

“Oh, well,” was Jim’s quiet response, 
looking up the road, “ain’t been no 
broken necks around these parts, as I’ve 
heerd on, at least, and a man don’t know 
nuthing—” 

“Y-yes, th-that’s all right; but we do 
know s-something, and th-that is th-that 
as we are p-paying for the pr-privilege we 
w-would rather d-do the sh-shooting our- 
selves than t-try any more of your inf- 
infernal sh-shotgun games.” 

My admiration for Harley at the con- 
clusion of this speech, delivered with all 
the dignity a stammering man could com- 
mand, was profound, and it was evident 
to me that we had a great many ideas in 
common. Young Bill’s return at this junc- 
ture cut short any further discussion and 
the balance of the day’s journey was made 
without any noteworthy event. Jim main- 
tained a dignified silence, unbroken save 
by an occasional semi-audible reflection 
that “ most men don’t know nuthing no- 
how.” 

We stopped over night at a ranch kept 
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by an old German couple, both man and 
wife being exceedingly deaf. This, added 
to Jim’s taciturn demeanor, prevented any 
brilliant conversation, and, being tired 
out, we turned in and were soon fast 
asleep. At 6 in the morning we were 
awakened by Jim’s musical voice warning 
us that if we proposed to reach Ava- 
lanche Gulch by noon we had better get 
a gaiton us. We accordingly scrambled 
into our shooting togs, and having par- 
taken of a hearty breakfast were soon 
making the best headway we could in an 
uncertain light over what was apparently 
avery uneven road. Billy, coiled up at 
the bottom of the wagon on a heap of 
skins, which were to serve us in lieu of 
blankets when we reached our destina- 
tion, was sleeping the sleep of the just. 
So much of Jim’s face as could be seen, 
enveloped as it was in a huge buffalo 
robe, appeared a trifle more affable than 
the expression it wore after the shotgun 
disaster ; but it was too cold to talk, and 
even my pipe failed to comfort me. With 
the rising of the sun symptoms of life be- 
came apparent. Jim borrowed a match 
and then damned his pipe for not draw- 
ing. Billy slowly uncoiled himself and 
then made a surreptitious descent upon 


some frozen peaches, while Harley and 
myself gradually warmed up on the sub- 


ject of sport. Jim listened a while in 
silence, and then, turning around so as to 
command a good view of us both, said : 
“Say, did either of you ever kill more 
than a jack rabbit?” I ventured to re- 
mark that I had done more or less shoot- 
ing all my life. 

“ Maybe,” said Jim, “ but warn’t it tame 
shooting ?” 

“Well, partridges, quail, duck—” and I 
began to enumerate everything I could 
think of. 

“But, say,” said Jim, “nary a bear? 
Nary a buck? Nary a deer of any 
kind?” 

“No,” I replied, coming down a peg as 
every new specimen was mentioned. 

“Well, then,” said my _ interlocutor, 
“you ain’t no kind of a hunter,” and hav- 
ing delivered himself of this last shot he 
quietly resumed his former occupation of 
making his pipe draw. 

Harley smiled, and I wanted to, but 
somehow found more consolation in ad- 
miring the landscape and the distant 
view of what proved to be Jim’s hut, or, 
as Billy irreverently termed it, “ Dod’s 
mansion in the clouds.” 


"we. 
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Jim’s hut or cabin was not calculated 
to accommodate many, for it consisted 
only of two rooms, with a stove in the 
front room and a shakedown in the rear. 
Neither apartment was overcrowded with 
furniture, and what little there was par- 
took more of the useful than the orna- 
mental character. Solid silver and cut 
glass were replaced by solid iron and 
cracked pottery ware; two chairs which 
had seen better days, the relic of a table 
and a seat made of an inverted barrel cut 
down constituted the furniture. An an- 
cient stove, which seemed to depend 
upon its chimney for support, served the 
dual purpose of cooking and keeping the 
cold out. The stove smoked, but so did 
We brought nothing with us to table 
except our appetites, and, thanks to Jim’s 
culinary skill, never carried these away. 
Manners gave place to good nature, and 
the early bird invariably caught the 
worm. 

Notwithstanding the wintry aspect 
which the presence of snow in every di- 
rection gave the landscape, the sun 
made walking excessively warm work, 
and we soon had good reason to discard 
some of the heavy clothing we had 
brought with us. Jim’s hunting costume, 
while perhaps not so remarkable for style, 
certainly combined economy with practi- 
cal knowledge of what best served the 
purpose. His first anxiety was the larder, 
for he had to provide for four hungry 
stomachs for a week, and a change in the 
weather might make hunting difficult or 
dangerous. Jim, who knew the haunt and 
habits of every moving thing in the 
neighborhood, at once went off with Har- 
ley, leaving me to unpack and make the 
necessary preparations for the morrow, 
when the earnest of our sporting tour 
was to begin. In less than two hours I 
had the satisfaction of seeing them lay 
down at the foot of a huge tree enough 
venison to insure us against starvation, 
however our voracious appetites might 
develop. 

Jim’s forethought was amply justified, 
for before the morning the weather had 
considerably changed, and in the valleys 
especially we found the snow very deep. I 
was of course armed cap-a-pie and clothed 
after the artistic model of the city sports- 
man, who finds, alas, how vain are the 
supposed superiorities of his fashionable 
rig; in half an hour my high boots were 
full of melted snow, which, not being able 
to find an outlet, fraternized with my wool- 
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en socks, and gave convincing proof of 
its presence every step, and my hunting 
breeches above snow line became damp 
and froze in hard wrinkles, making walk- 
ing painful. 

Our first day's sport was consequently 
confined by the exigencies of the weather 
to a three-mile out and home tramp, dur- 
ing which, however, I had my first oppor- 
tunity of deserving Jim’s verdict that I 
was “no kind of a hunter,” for I fired 
three shots in rapid succession at a black- 
tail deer, whose movements, to my be- 
wildered gaze, resembled those of a bat in 
a dark room. That deer would probably 
be living now to adorn another “tale” 
had not Jim’s unerring aim brought him 
down just as he was about to join his 
family in the heavy brush. The remarks 
made by Jim as I was discharging my 
Winchester were certainly more forcible 
than polite and contained as many swear 
words as I had cartridges in my belt. It 
convinced me, nevertheless, that it is not 
always wise to fire when you first sight 
your game, and this, added to the per- 
sonal inconvenience I was suffering, al- 
most led me to believe that a warm fire, 
coupled with domestic bliss, was, if any- 
thing, preferable to sport. Jim’s advice, 
couched in the plain, terse language of 
unvarnished truth, compelled me to rec- 
ognize the fact that “black tail cannot 
be approached by men who dunno nuth- 
ing about their habits, and that shooting 
because your firearms are handy ain’t no 
sure way of gettin’ venison steak.” 

That night Jim explained a great many 
of the mysteries of the chase ; how black 
tail will start at the cracking of a dry 
twig if the wind happens to be blowing 
from you to them, and, contrariwise, how 
you can get them in easy range by care- 
fully observing from which way the wind 
is blowing ; how by throwing yourself on 
your back and erecting one foot their 
natural curiosity will sometimes overcome 
their timidity and bring them within easy 
gunshot. Jim's interesting conversation 
was cut short by dismal groans from Bill, 
whose assiduous application to frozen 
peaches had taken the form of retribu- 
tive colic. A doubly distilled dose of 
whiskey and abuse from Jim finally quiet- 
ed his patient, and the last words we 
heard Jim utter before we closed our eyes 
were: “ Well, I guess you won’t fill your- 
self up with them froze peaches again 
nohow.” 

The next morning we sallied forth, 
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better prepared by careful attention to 
Jim’s judicious advice to withstand the 
climatic conditions and refreshed by a 
good night’s sleep, and, acting under 
Jim’s orders, separated. A light fall of 
snow during the night had completely 
effaced all former tracks, and when we 
struck into the great pine forest which 
seemed to environ the mountains it was 
perceptible even to my uninitiated eye 
that an abundance of deer had recently 
been around, while some heavier tracks 
were cheerfully announced to be those of 
a mountain lion. Before we parted Jim 
pointed out what seemed to be a single 
trail running up one of the many ravines 
which intersected the mountain, and, bid- 
ding me follow it, urged me to move 
carefully and cautiously, avoid treading 
on dried twigs, keep my eyes open for 
mountain lion and not to waste my am- 
munition. Candidly speaking, I would 
far rather have remained with either one 
or the other of my companions, but Jim’s 
word was law, and therefore, with what 
I conceived to be the careful study of 
a pleasant expression, I followed in the 
track of my game. When in quest of 
browsing land these deer invariably travel 
in Indian file, and the path they had 
taken led through thick brush, where 
more than once I found myself waist 
high in the snow. Suddenly I emerged 
into what seemed to be an opening into 
the very heart of the forest, and there 
within sixty yards of me were several 
deer quietly browsing in the covered 
glade. Instinctively I fell flat on my 
face. 

The calm and unconscious attitude of 
the deer inspired me with the resolve to 
clear up my somewhat dubious record in 
Jim’s eyes asa hunter. Steadying myself 
therefore, I drew a bead on the fattest 
buck in the herd, and, aiming at what I 
conjectured ought to be the region of his 
heart, pulled the trigger. With the crack 
of my rifle there came a crashing of un- 
derbrush and a scampering of feet, and, 
raising myself, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing his majesty bravely trying to fol- 
low the rest of his tribe. He was hard 
hit, but his movements, although crippled, 
were altogether too quick for me, and in 
my anxiety to administer the final coup de 
grace | sprang forward and fell headlong 
into a heavy lot of undergrowth, only re- 
covering myself in time to find the game 
was gone. The heavy brush beyond the 
opening was almost impenetrable, and it 
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seemed as if he could not have made his 
way over it, but espying an opening I 
made a headlong dash into the chase and 
picked up the trail descending the valley. 
Impelled by excitement I paid but little 
attention to distance for some time. Fi- 
nally, however, tired out and disgusted, 
the vision of a warm fire and something 
to eat induced me reluctantly to turn and 
retrace my steps, and it was only then 
that I began to realize the situation. To 
the right and left, before and behind me, 
heavy underbrush and giant boulders, 
backed by a dense forest of pines, 
stretched as far as the eye could see. 

In truth it was a wild and desolate 
spot, fitted by nature for the home of 
mountain lion and bear, but hardly an 
appropriate resting place for a hungry 
man. The cold air penetrated my damp 
clothing, as the glow caused by my pre- 
vious exertion subsided, benumbed my 
limbs, and soon made me shake as though 
I had the palsy. Which way to turn was 
a mystery, for without a compass north, 
south, east and west were equally indefi- 
nite directions. Even if I had possessed 
a compass, my knowledge of the local ge- 
ography of the Rockies was at best ex- 
tremely hazy. My presence of mind, how- 
ever, did not desert me. My first instinct 
was to discover some sort of a shelter 
where I could light a fire, and if possible 
thaw myself out. I fired off my rifle re- 
peatedly, and the report was re-echoed by 
a dozen neighboring hills, but at last it 
became palpable enough to me that if the 
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reports were heard it would be quite as 
difficult to find me as for me to make my 
way, and that ammunition was too val- 
uable to waste. I had now been eight 
hours without food, and the prospect of 
a whole night with neither food nor shel- 
ter in a wild forest was enough to make 
even a hardy mountaineer shudder. It 
seemed to be growing colder and darker 
every minute, and each rustle in the brush 
made me start uneasily and grasp the 
rifle which my benumbed fingers could 
hardly hold. In moments like these a 
man fully realizes his utter helpless- 
ness. Thinking that a smoke might 
assuage my hunger I filled my pipe and 
began feeling for a light, when, to my 
horror, only six matches rewarded my 
search, and three of these were too damp 
to ignite. Realizing that a fire might 
mean life, I concluded to forego the pipe 
until the fire had been procured. 

An opening in the trees on my left at 
last promised a glimpse of the surround- 
ing country and an opportunity to make 
the most of the fast waning light, so, pain- 
fully and slowly, I dragged my weary 
limbs toward this break in the otherwise 
interminable forest gloom, and with every 
step my imagination pictured the crouch- 
ing mountain lion stealthily dogging my 
footsteps. With the clearing came a faint 
glimmer of light, although the sky was 
overcast and gloomy and the shades of 
evening rapidly setting in, and anything 
beyond the fact that I was apparently 
on the brow of a mountain, with a deep, 
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heavily-timbered gorge running down at 
my feet, it was impossible to make out. 

The clearing where I stood was knee 
deep in snow, and I was about to retrace 
my steps when my attention was arrested 
by what seemed to be a pathway cut 
through the underbrush, and as I eagerly 
followed it and entered the wood beyond 
felled timber indicated that woodmen, at 
least, had penetrated this wild region, 
and, seeing a clearing in the woods ahead 
of me, I pursued the trail, when to my 
delight, half hidden under a projecting 
pile of rocks, a rough log cabin suddenly 
confronted me. What it might contain 
was a matter of little moment to a man 
in my situation. It at least would afford 
shelter from the cold, which on a night 
like this meant death. With my rifle 
ready for immediate use, I crawled 
through its entrance and lit a match. 
By the dim light thus afforded I was 
able to see that the hut was deserted. 

There was danger, nevertheless, from 
the fact that it might be the temporary 
lair of some wild beast. Groping around 
in the dark my hand came in contact with 
something cold, which further investiga- 
tion proved to be an old stove, broken 
down apparently, but still capable of being 
used. The next thing to find was kindling 
wood. Everything in the way of brush- 
wood was too damp to burn, but I found 
some comparatively dry chips, and with 
these and some old letters I was in hopes 
I could start a fire and trust to Providence 
for the rest. Having laid my fire I ap- 
plied my first match, which promptly went 
out. My second started a blaze which 
enabled me to see a lot of dry wood and 
straw heaped up in one corner of the cabin. 
Eagerly I secured the prize, but in my 
overanxiety and nervousness I put on too 
much fresh fuel, and slowly the little 
flame flickered and died away. 

Without a match left, with no fire or 
means of igniting one, with clothes wet 
through and in some places frozen so stiff 
that any sudden movement gave me pain, 
with nothing to eat, not even a drop of 
whiskey to give me temporary strength, in 
an old, deserted cabin which, for all I yet 
knew, might be the temporary residence 
of some mountain lion that would unques- 
tionably dispute my rights and title upon 
his return home, is it a wonder that my 
mind reverted to my own comfortable lit- 
tle home with a warm fire, good dinner, 
and the sweet voice of my wife singing a 
lullaby to our littleone? Whatif I should 
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never see them again? And what more 
likely, lost as I was in a wilderness of 
pines ? 

It is astonishing the strength which 
such despair lends, and, even while my 
limbs seemed to fail me, these thoughts 
brought back my energy. I began to 
grope around in the dark, feeling my 
way and guiding myself by the cabin 
wall, while something very like a prayer 
rose to my lips and gave me the con- 
sciousness of a new strength. A rough 
plank bed half covered with straw occu- 
pied one corner, and as my hand wan- 
dered about the rude couch it encoun- 
tered a plank jutting out from the wall, 
evidently having served the purpose of a 
shelf. Feeling along its surface I found 
a bottle with the butt of a candle answer- 
ing the purpose of a cork. Then, like a 
flash, came the inspiration, where a candle 
had been left why not a match, and I be- 
gan my search again with renewed hope, 
until, with a cry of delight, my fingers 
came in contact with what proved to be 
three or four matches. Carefully I se- 
lected a dry spot and rubbed first one 
and then another with no effect, but the 
last one just emitted a faint phosphor- 
escent gleam and then burst into flame. 
No man, even in a strong wind, ever 
shielded a match more carefully than I 
did this waif, and as it flared up I lit 
the little candle and then applied myself 
to making the fire. By the dim light 
afforded I was soon able to collect a 
stoveful of inflammable material, to- 
gether with some good-sized wood, and 
in a few minutes the old stove was glow- 
ing inside in a manner that would not 
have disgraced it even in its palmiest 
days. 

Sleeping being out of the question, my 
first care was to get off my heavy, frozen 
boots, and then, having made the door of 
my castle secure, | threw my weary bones 
down upon the rough plank bed and in- 
dulged myself in the luxury of a pipe. 
How I passed the long vigils of that 
sleepless night would hardly be of much 
interest to the average reader. Ismoked, 
fed the fire, and smoked again, while suf- 
fice it to say my thoughts took a more 
serious vein than I would have believed 
them capable of doing, and when the 
morning came it brought with it at least 
the dawn of hope. In my weak con- 
dition getting into my boots proved a 
difficult task; they were frozen so stiff 
that I was compelled to pull them half on 
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and then stand in the glowing ashes raked 
from my fire in order to thaw my feet back 
into the unyielding leather. 

As the sun rose I started out, and at 
once perceived that the track I had taken 
toward the hut extended back over. the 
mountain side in the direction from which 
I had originally come. So I hastened to 
follow it, firing my rifle at intervals as I 
went along, and upon reaching the sum- 
mit was fairly beside myself with joy to 
hear answering shots — no echoes this 
time, but genuine powder—while present- 
ly, about a quarter of a mile below me, 
I discovered Harley and Jim, with two 
horses fully equipped. Our meeting was 
a strange one; little was said, but the 
tones of Harley’s voice as he said, 
“Thank God, old man, we have found 
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you alive!” still ring in my ears, and the 
grip of Jim’s hand spoke volumes. A 
drink of whiskey and a sandwich revived 
me greatly, and I was able to tell them 
my experience as we made our way back 
to Jim’s hut; Jim said that in all his 
wanderings he had never even guessed as 
to the existence of such a cabin, while 
Harley simply then remarked it was provi- 
dential; but when we got back to Jim’s 
cabin, and while he was preparing me 
something to eat, Harley, his voice break- 
ing with emotion, told me of a sleepless 
night spent in prayer to the only Power 
that could save me, and in this grand be- 
lief he had grounded his faith. Jim had 
given me up, for, as he said, no mortal 
power could save a man who was lost in 
the Rockies on such a night. 


DAYS OF GLOOM. 


For days and days the cold rains fiercely pour, 
And winter’s chilling gusts make sullen moan; 
Their outstretched arms the tall firs raise and lower, 

As if to silence that dull monotone. 


From steep hillside a swollen streamlet leaps, 
And bears upon its breast decaying weeds ; 
Across the marshy land it softly creeps— 
A yellow snake amid the slender reeds. 


Ofttimes when gloomy clouds do slowly lift, 

I hail the distant peaks like friends long dead ; 
Above their dark-blue tops the fog will drift, 

And wrap white turbans ‘round each lofty head. 


No song of bird steals from the sombre wood, 
And save the mournful wind there is no sound ; 
Where once the fragrant flowers in beauty stood, 
Great heaps of leaves now robe the sodden ground, 


A lonely grave upon a dismal height 
Has blasted fondest hopes of future years, 

And through these weary hours of storm and night, 
My eyes are filled with bitter, blinding tears. 


HERBERT BASHFORD. 
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MILITIA OF CANADA. 


BY CAPT. THOS. S. BLACKWELL, 


HE articles which 
have appeared from 
time to time in the 
pages of OUTING on 
the subject of the 
National Guard 
have created much 
interest in the or- 
ganization and in- 
terior economy of 
the citizen soldiery. 
The militia of Can- 
ada, so closely con- 
nected with the 
States geographi- 
cally and _ socially, 
must also prove a 
subject deserving of 
attention. The-ac- 


tive militia of Can- 
ada, composed of a fluctuating body of 
between thirty and forty thousand of 
all branches, is a comparatively young 


force, the majority of the battalions dat- 
ing their organization to some time in 
the “ sixties,” a few of the veteran regi- 
ments dating back to the “fifties,” such 
as, in the cavalry, the Governor Gen- 
eral’s Body Guard, of Toronto, and the 
Queen’s Own Hussars, of Quebec; in the 
artillery, the Ottawa, London, Quebec and 
Montreal field batteries, and the Montre- 
al brigade of garrison artillery ; and in 
the infantry the First (Prince of Wales) 
Rifles, of Montreal. The military organ- 
ization of Canada is certainly remarka- 
bly effective, despite the very moderate 
amount annually voted for its mainte- 
nance, 

For military purposes the Dominion 
is divided into twelve districts — three 
in the Province of Quebec, four in the 
Province of Ontario, and one each in the 
Provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tory, British Columbia and Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Each district has a deputy 
adjutant general and brigade major over 
it (in some cases the deputy adjutant gen- 
eral taking the dual office), the whole be- 
ing under the command of a major gen- 
eral commanding and an adjutant gen- 
eral, with headquarters at Ottawa. The 
permanent force, which represents the 


“standing army” of Canada, consists of 
the various “school corps,” instituted 
about five years ago, with a view to the 
instruction of officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men of the active militia. 
This force comprises one cavalry corps, 
one of mounted infantry, three batteries 
of artillery and four companies of infan- 
try, the whole forming a fine body of 
about a thousand men. 

The appointment of all officers (except 
those who have served in the Imperial 
Army or have graduated from the Royal 
Military College, at Kingston, Ontario) 
is “provisional” until they have passed 
the required examination, after a three- 
months course at one of the schools, and 
have obtained a first or second class cer- 
tificate. All field officers and adjutants 
must hold first-class certificates. 

The active militia is composed of nine 
regiments of cavalry (exclusive of a few 
independent troops), seventeen field bat- 
teries and five brigades of garrison artil- 
lery, three companies of engineers and 
ninety-seven battalions of infantry. Most 
of the regiments are clad in the regula- 
tion British scarlet, with blue facings, but 
there are a good many in the sombre but 
more serviceable “rifle green,” notably 
such “cracks” as the “ Victorias,” of 
Montreal; the “Queen’s Own,” of To- 
ronto, and the Eighth Royals, of Que- 
bec. The Governor General’s Foot 
Guards, of Ottawa, and the Tenth Royal 
Grenadiers, of Toronto, take as their pro- 
totype the guardsman of the Imperial 
Army. The Fifth Royal Scots, of Mon- 
treal, is the only regiment turning out in 
the complete “garb of old Gaul,” “ wi’ 
kilts, sporrans, bagpipes, an’ a’, an’ a’.” 

The city corps number about ten thou- 
sand and the rural about thirty thousand 
men, 

The amount annually expended on the 
military service of Canada approximates 
a million and a half, a sum not at all 
sufficient to carry out the proper training 
of the force and provide for its efficient 
equipment. Owing to the inadequacy of 
the grant each rural corps is, as a rule, 
only called out every alternate year for 
training. The city corps perform their 
annual drills at the headquarters of the 
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regiment, and have a great advantage 
over their provincial brethren. 

In a rural battalion each company is 
semi-independent, the captain being re- 
sponsible for the care of arms, clothing 
and accoutrements ; and he is supposed 
to keep his service roll up to the re- 
quired strength, the minimum being thir- 
ty-two and the maximum forty-two non- 
commissioned officers and men. ‘The 
period for which men enrol is three 
years, at the expiration of which time 
they can claim a discharge. At present 
service is voluntary, but in case of neces- 
sity every male inhabitant (with some few 
exceptions) between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty years is liable to be balloted 
for service. Where the young men are 
continually changing about from place to 
place, as is the case in all country dis- 
tricts, even more than in cities, the dif- 
ficulty of keeping a company up to its 
regulation strength is rather a hard mat- 
ter. 

Each company is supposed to be 
grounded in squad and company drill at 
headquarters, and the time at camp is de- 
voted chiefly to battalion movements, at- 
tack drills, guard mounting and musketry 
instruction. “The Canadian is, as a rule, 
a good rifle shot, but the opportunities 
offered to the militia of acquiring a sci- 
entific knowledge of the art of shooting 
are very meagre. Each man is allowed 
twenty rounds at camp, which means ten 
rounds per annum, as a corps only goes 
out every alternate year. In some cases 
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where the leaven of rifle shooting has got 
into a corps large amounts are expended 
on ammunition, and as nearly every ru- 
ral company has its targets and butts a 
great deal of excellent practice is done. 
In 1890 a Rifle League match was fired, 
in which about sixty teams from differ- 
ent regiments over the length and breadth 
of the Dominion took part. The contest 
consisted of seven matches, fired simul- 
taneously by teams of ten active mem- 
bers of each corps. The result of the 
day’s shooting was telegraphed from the 
various points at once. The distances 
were 200, 500 and 600 yards; seven shots 
at each range. A rural corps, the Fifty- 
fourth (Richmond) Battalion, of Que- 
bec, came out at the head of the poll with 
a fine average of over eighty per cent. of 
the possible score per man. ‘The rifle of 
the Canadian militia is the Snider, a 
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good, service- 
able weapon, 
very suitable 
for the rough 
usage it meets 
at the hands of 
inexperienced 
men, and fairly 
accurate up to 
600 yards. Be- 
yond this dis- 
tance the Sni- 
der is not to 
be relied on, 
and no matches 
are fired with it 
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much to do with inducing men to enter 
the ranks of the militia, as a private only 
receives the munificent sum of fifty cents 
per day for the time he is under arms, 
and as the annual training generally takes 
place when men are busy and earning 
good pay. 

A man joining the militia is bound to 
turn out at any time when called on, 
under a very heavy penalty of fine and 
imprisonment. During the Riel rebel- 
lion in the Northwest, in 1885, many 
prominent citizens had to shoulder the 
rifle and march away to “rough it” for 
months, and do some sharp fighting with 
the half breeds and Indians, too. One 
lawyer who had to leave a 





MAJ. C. W. RADIGER, 
THIRD BATTALION, VICTORIA RIFLES. 
outside that range. A few 
Martini-Henry rifles are 
issued for practice, but it 
is doubtful if the militia 
of Canada will be armed 
with that rifle in prefer- 
ence to the old Snider. 
That quick and accu- 
rate shooting can be made 
with the Martini there can 
be no doubt, as was clear- 
ly demonstrated at Mon- 
treal, when Captain Har- 
kom, of the Fifty-fourth 
Battalion, challenged the 
crack shot of a French 
man-of-war, then in port, 
to fire a match—the 
French magazine rifle 
versus the Martini, the 
shooting to extend over 
a given number of min- 
utes, rapidity of fire and 
score to be taken into con- 
sideration. The French- 
man got a great lead with 
his first magazineful, but the Martini kept 
up a steady fire, and on time being called 
was ahead on the number of shots, while 
the score was a long way the better. The 
Canadian team has always done well in 
England at the Wimbledon meetings, the 
Kolapore Cup having fallen to them more 
than once, and in 1889 the Prince of Wales 
Cup was won by a member of the team. 
In 1888 they won £323 in money, in 1889 
£430, and in 1890 £379. The new 
venue at Bisley, in 1890, does not seem 
to have been so favorable to Dominion 
marksmen. 
Personal gain cannot be said to have 








fine practice in Montreal 
to rough it for fifty cents 
a day made out a very 
humorous bill against the 
Government on his re- 
turn. An item which 
formed an important fea- 
ture in his “bill” was 
“To unloading cord 
wood.” Still those city 
men, so unaccustomed to 
the hardships of such a 
life, bore up pluckily 
throughout, and seemed 
even to enjoy it. The 
woodcraft of the rural 
corps came in splendidly 
on some occasions. In 
one in particular, where 
the troops had to pass a 
gorge through which a 
rapid river flowed, a halt 
was called while the en- 
gineer officers could 
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draw plans for 
throwing a 
bridge across. 
A captain, who 
thought he 
and his men 
knew some- 
thing about an 
axe and tim- 
ber, set to 
work, and be- 
fore the engin- 
eers could 
think the mat- v 


MAJ. GEORGE R. STARKE, 
ter out they THIRD BATTALION VICTORIA RIFLES. 
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had _ construct- 
ed a strong and 
serviceable 
bridge, over 
whichall passed 
safely. 

In the annual 
camps some 
amusing inci- 
dents are of- 
ten witnessed, 
guards and 
guard mount- 
ing being fer- 
tile sources of 
amusement in 
many Cases, 
where the sen- 
tries have as 
much idea of their duties 
as they have of Otaheitean 
mythology. To the mind of 
the average militiaman it 
must, of course, appear to 
be a work of supereroga- 
tion to go tramping up and 
down a beat for a couple of 
hours on a wet, dark night, 
and it is hardly to be won- 
dered at if he should at such 
a time be tempted to seek 
the shelter of the nearest 
tent or on a fine night take 
a quiet snooze on the sward. 
Again, some sentries have a 
very hazy idea of the proper 
military respect due to the 
powers that be. One fine, 
burly fellow was  saunter- 
ing along his beat, his rifle slung any 
way over his shoulder, when the D. A. G., 
Colonel - , came past. The sentry 
stopped, grounded his firelock, and lean- 
ing his chin on the muzzle calmly gazed 
on the great man. 

“ Don't you know what to do, my man?” 
said the D. A. G., more in pity than anger. 
“ I’m the general !” 

“Ye are, are ye?” delightedly ex- 
claimed Private , rushing up and 
shaking the officer vigorously by the 
hand. “ You've a fine soft snap of it, I’ve 
heerd, old boy! Mind yerself an’ stick 
to it.” 

“Grand rounds,” too, brings out some 
queer incidents in camp. Colonel : 
a mild old soldier, was doing the rounds 
one night. On nearing the tent where 
the rear guard was mounted the colonel 
and officers accompanying him let their 
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scabbards rattle as much as possible to 
have the sentry on the alert. There was 
no challenge given nor other notice taken 
of their approach, and on coming up to 
the tent the sentry was found leisurely 
stretched in front, smoking his pipe. 

“Well, my man, why aren’t you on 
your beat ?”’ queried the colonel. 

“Oh, man! I’m tired trampin’ up an’ 
down. I’m just havin’ a smoke” was the 
reply. 

“Well! well!’ said the colonel hast- 
ily, as he heard a tittering behind him. 
“Turn out your guard. This is ‘ grand 
rounds.’ ” 

“'They’re all asleep in there, long ago,” 
was the answer. 

“Tut!tut! Turn them out I tell you!” 

* Don’t I tell you, man, that they’re all 
sleepin’. What’s the use o’ 
wakin’ them?” 

“Turn them out at once, 
sir, when I tell you!” roared 
the colonel, getting angry 
at last. Slowly the sentry 
got on his legs, and going 
over to the tent put in his 
head and shouted: “ Hey, 
you fellows! waken up an’ 
come out here! There’s 
an old chap wants to see 
you!” 

A camp in fine weather 
is a gay and pretty scene, 
but take it in a wet time 
and it is about as miserable 

- asight as you would wish to 
see. Everything looks limp 
and soggy, and all poetical 
ideas of the beauties and pleasures of 
“the tented 





field”” vanish 
in the damp, 
murky air. 
The “Union 
Jack” clinging 
limply to the 
flagstaff, the 
cavalry andar- 
tillery horses 
in the “lines” 
disconsolatel y 
munching the 
rain-soaked 
fodder, as they 
shift uneasily 
in the fetlock- 
deep mud; 
sentries pac- 
ing moodily 
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their beats in dripping great coats; vol- 
umes of water gently trickling into the 
tents and percolating through the blan- 
kets, all unite to produce impressions cal- 
culated to dispel the illusions of military 
glory which “ fired the blood of inconsid- 
efate youth.’ But let us take a fine, 
bright sunny morning, and 
‘*The scene is changed.” 

“ Reveille’ sounds sharp and clear onthe 
dew-laden air, the echo of the morning 
gun goes reverberating through the woods 
and valleys, and the camp which a few 
minutes ago was silent and still is now a 
scene of life and animation, as the red- 
coated human bees come swarming out of 
their snow-white hives to make their ab- 
lutions or get their matutinal tin of hot 
coffee before shouldering the rifle for 
early morning parade. Six solid hours of 
drill has to be done each day, two hours 
at a time, and this proves quite sufficient 
in hot weather for men unaccustomed to 
stand in constrained positions buttoned 
up in tight-fitting uniforms. 

A peculiar thing in a brigade camp (in 
the Province of Quebec especially) is to 
note the nationality of the men of the va- 
rious corps. Stray through the lines of the 


“ 


Highlanders ” at night and you may 
fancy yourself away in fair Normandy, 
while if you visit the tents of the “ Volti- 


geurs de ” you will probably see a 
gay voltigeur pop out his head and remark 

* tosome comrade inside : “ Eh, Jock, mon ! 
but thar’s a wheen lichts no’ put oot yit,” 
or some such Gallic observation. 

A question which often crops up is that 
of city versus rural corps for active ser- 
vice. A prima facie case seems made out 
at once in favor of the rural men, as be- 
ing more inured to the hardships of rough 
country life, but actual experience has 
shown that the city men have stood the 
long marches, fatigues and bad fare of a 
campaign with just as much pluck and 
cheerfulness as their country cousins. 
The city regiments have, of course, all 
the advantage in way of facilities for 
drilling, and are always available to turn 
out on short notice in aid of the civil 
power ; but, I think, after all, for back- 
bone the real dependence must be put 
on the rural corps. 

The dress of the Canadian militia is 
one not suited to the hot weather experi- 
enced in summer. The thick cloth tunics 
lined with flannel are all well enough for 
cold weather, but perfectly unbearable in a 
hot time—especially to men accustomed to 
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the loose negligé style of the hayfield and 
farm. It is quite common on a march 
to see big strapping fellows, who would 
stand fifteen hours’ work in haying or har- 
vesting, falling out, completely done up, 
after three or four miles, unable to bear 
the heat and constraint of tight tunic and 
cumbrous accoutrements. 

The “West Point” of Canada is the 
Royal Military College, at Kingston, On- 
tario, an institution which has proved a 
thorough success in every way. The col- 
lege has turned out close on two hundred 
graduates since it was established, some- 
thing over ten years ago. Nearly half of 
them are now serving in the regular army 
of England, in which many have highly 
distinguished themselves. Lieut. W. G. 
Stairs, who showed such gallantry and 
zeal in Stanley’s late expedition in Africa, 
is a Kingston graduate, and a good fair 
sample of what they can turn out from 
that institution. Four commissions in 
Her Majesty’s Army are given every year 
to Kingston students—one in the en- 
gineers, one in the artillery, one in the 
cavalry and one in the infantry. 

No. 2 District (Toronto) is a large and 
important one, having over six thou- 
sand five hundred men and some of the 
best regiments in the Dominion, but for 
completeness the Fifth (Montreal) District 
is perhaps the best, all branches of the 
service being represented. Here they 
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have cavalry, engineers, garrison and 
field artillery, and some crack corps of 
infantry. From the social position occu- 
pied by it attention is first drawn to the 
Victoria Rifles. Not like the phoenix 
from the ashes, but from the fire and life 
of Montreal’s lacrosse players and snow- 
shoers rose the Third Battalion of the 
Canadian militia—the “Vics” of Mon- 
treal. Certain unhappy misunderstandings 
over the “ Trent affair,” in the year 1861, 
threatened to disinter the hatchet which 
for so long had been buried in peace, and 
martial ardor rose to fever heat. ‘Tum- 
brels took the place of toboggans, snow- 
shoes, were kicked off for squad drill, 
lacrosse sticks thrown aside for rifles. 
The desertions from the Montreal Snow- 
shoe Club were so numerous at this time 
that a club song chronicles it: 


The raging war fever in the year sixty-two 

sea snowshoeing matters to look rather 
blue ; 

Great racing and walking were looked on as 
trifles ; 

By the heroes who joined the Victoria Rifles. 

The First (Prince of Wales) Rifles, of 
Montreal, and the Second (Queen’s Own), 
of Toronto, are both senior to the “ Vics ” 
in date of organization, but in efficiency 
and esprit de corps the Third is second to 
none. The Victoria Rifle Corps dates 
its official embodiment from January 1o, 
1862, when Lieut. Col. Osborne Smith 
was gazetted to the command of the 
regiment, with many of the prominent 
citizens of Montreal as officers, non-com- 
missioned officers and men under him. 
In 1868, on the substitution of the active 
militia system in place of the old volun- 
teer plan, the regiment assumed the name 
of the Victoria Rifles of Canada. The 
corps has always been a most popular 
one, and men now holding the first posi- 
tions in the city speak with an honest 
pride of the days when they served in the 
ranks of the “ Vics.” What the Seventh 
are to New York the “ Vics ” are to Mon- 
treal. Recruited from a class forming 
the cream of everything athletic—men 
excelling in the manly and invigorating 
exercises and sports peculiar to Canada— 
the “ Vics” have a style and vim about 
them which strike a stranger at once. 

It is made a rule in the regiment that 
all members must enter as privates and 
work their way up, a rule which without 
doubt does much to keep up the efficiency 
of the corps. The authorized strength of 
the regiment is twenty-six officers and 
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two hundred and fifty-two non-commis- 
sioned officers and men, composing six 
companies ; but the establishment is gen- 
erally exceeded by about one hundred of 
all ranks. The uniform is the dark rifle 
green with scarlet facings, black belts 
and white helmets, making a neat and 
serviceable outfit. The regiment is armed 
with the short Snider rifle and sword 
bayonet. The badge of the “Vics” is a 
garter bearing the words “ Victoria Rifles 
of Canada,” surmounted by a crown and 
encircling a Maltese cross with a “3” in 
the centre. On a scroll underneath is 
borne the motto “ Pro aris et focis.”” The 
corps has a fine band of twenty-four 
performers and a capital bugle band, 
a well-equipped hospital ambulance, and 
bicycling and signaling detachments. 
The “Vics” have a great advantage 
over the other Montreal corps in pos- 
sessing a splendid armory on Cathcart 
street, in addition to the commodious 
quarters which they have in the large 
drill hall on Craig street. 

In 1886 the desire for a private armory 
took hold of the members, and through 
the ready and willing help of many 
friends—especially the fair sex—the pres- 
ent magnificent armory was built and 
formally opened on June 21, 1887. One 
bazaar held there added close on $5,000 
to the funds. The armory is a two-story 
pressed brick and terra-cotta building 
resting on a high cut-stone foundation. 
It is military in style, and its imposing 
appearance is enhanced by the lofty 
square tower with round bastion. The 
officers’ quarters are to the right of the 
main entrance and consist of a splen- 
did large messroom and anteroom, both 
handsomely fitted up. The ex-members 
of the corps also have very fine rooms, 
known as the “ Veterans’ Quarters.” On 
the left of the entrance is the orderly 
room, with the commanding officer’s of- 
fice adjoining it. The sergeants have 
their messroom next to this, and most 
comfortable, if not luxurious, quarters 
they have. In the rear of the building 
are the six company rooms, all neatly dec- 
orated and furnished by the men of the 
different companies. The upper story is 
almost en‘irely taken up with the main 
hall, which is capable of seating nearly a 
thousand people. This hall is used for 
drilling in during the winter months, and 
here are hell the popular smoking con- 
certs and other entertainments got up by 
the regiment, 
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The hall is also the scene of many a 
jolly “ hop,” as the “at homes” and balls 
given by the “ Vics” are neither few nor 
far between. At one end of the hall is 
a good stage, with all the appliances 
for theatrical performances, concerts, etc. 
Neat cupboards surround the hall, and in 
these are arranged most conveniently the 
rifles, bayonets and scabbards of each 
company. In the basement of the build- 
ing are the recreation rooms, billiard 
rooms, bowling alleys and shooting gal- 
leries. From constant practice the “ Vics” 
can always turn out a very strong bowl- 
ing team, and few who meet them ever 
come off anything but second best. In 
the shooting galleries the ordinary mili- 
tary rifles are fitted with the Morris 
tubes, and capital practice up to any 
range can be had. The introduction of 
the ingenious Morris tube has done much 
to develop the shooting capabilities of 
the members of the corps, as matches are 
continually being shot all through the 
winter months, and the high shooting 
record held by the “ Vics ” is doubtless due 
to this constant practice in the galleries. 
The regiment can always turn out a fine 
hockey or football team, or a strong eleven 
forcricket. Altogether, the “ Vics ” may be 
looked upon asa real all-round sporting 
corps, besides being a most active and 
efficient military one. The present colo- 
nel, “ Fred’ Henshaw, is a very popular 
commander, his kindly ways, with the 
cool pluck which he has shown on several 
trying occasions, making him beloved and 
respected by all. 
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The senior major, “ Charlie” Radiger, 
is the life and soul of the regiment; in 
fact, it is hard tothink of the “ Vics” with- 
out “The Major.” The “too, too solid 
flesh” is beginning to make itself mani- 
fest and an occasional twinge of rheuma- 
tism takes away the elasticity of former 
days, but a few years ago and “ Charlie” 
Radiger on snowshoes was 


A hard one to follow, 
A bad one to beat. 


Some of the best tramps on record have 
been made by him, and he has been the 
proud holder of the championship of Can- 
ada. The interior economy of the regi- 
ment is looked after by him—and well 
looked after, too. The junior major, 
George R. Starke, Captains Becket and 
Ross are also well-known snowshoers, 
having often distinguished themselves in 
those trying winter tramps “across Mount 
Royal.” Capt. J. G. Ross comes of a 
family whose members have always been 
to the front in the football field, with the 
oar and in every department of sport. 
In the winter of 1888 Lieut. F. Schwatka, 
U. S. A., selected Captain Ross as his 
reliable snowshoer to accompany him in 
the Yellowstone Park exploration. When 
in England with the Canadian lacrosse 
team Captain Becket, from the imper- 
vious barrier he proved on many occa- 
sions, earned the title of “Stonewall” 
Becket, a title which still sticks to him. 
These are only a few examples of the 
stuff they have in the “ Vics,” but enough 
to show of what the regiment is made. 


To be continued. 
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BY F. D. 


THE approach of winter and the proba- 
bility, based on the law of averages, that 
it will be more rigorous than the two pre- 
ceding, will naturally turn the attention 
of OuTiNG’s readers to preparations for 
the sports of the frozen deeps. 

Not the least interesting of these is 
sailing on skates, and it is probable that 
some of them, in more southern latitudes, 
may be desirous of emulating their north- 
ern brethren on the St. Lawrence in this 
sport. s 

Any skater who has once seen or, still 
more, felt the exhilarating pleasure of out- 
stripping on skates the fastest ice yacht, 
with no added danger to ordinary skat- 
ing, will, I think, be glad to know a lit- 
tle about the means by which this is 
effected. . 

“QOurTING ” has twice* called its readers’ 
attention to the extent to which, and the 
ease with which, this enhancement of the 
pleasure of skating may be indulged in, 
and in a.general way has made the meth- 
od of it clear, but I am not aware that 
any diagrams or minute instructions have 
hitherto been published which will enable 
skaters themselves to manufacture the nec- 
essary “rig” and to use it with accuracy 
and effect. 

The materials and the make are sim- 
plicity itself. 

Fifty square feet of unbleached cotton, 
Atlantic “A,” makes a sail of sufficient 
size for a man of ordinary height. The 
mast should be made from cedar or other 
light wood, two inches in thickness at the 
centre and gradually tapering to one and 
three-fourths of aninch ateither end. For 
a mast of ten feet in length a sprit may be 
made the same length, and of the same 
material, one and three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter at the end against the mast and 
tapering to one and one-fourth of aninch at 
the outer end. Through the centre of the 
mast bore a small hole, and into the larger 
end of the sprit insert an iron pin a trifle 
smaller than the hole in the mast. The 
sail is triangular in shape, and to cut ac- 
curately lay the mast on the floor, insert 
the sprit pin into the mast, laying the 
sprit also on the floor at a right angle to 





* See Vol. III., p. 459, and Vol. XV., p. 237. 
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the mast. Then drive a nail lightly at 
each end of the mast and at the farther 
end of the sprit. Remove the mast and 
sprit, and by running a string around the 
nails the diagram of the sail will appear 
thus: 





™ 


DIAGRAM 1. 


Draw the cloth under the strings in such 
a manner as to bring the selvage into 
position to form the leaches, allowing 
three-fourths of an inch for a hem which 
is left open at each corner to insert the 
bolt rope (marline), which will serve to 
keep the sail flat. The cloth must be 
stitched through the centre, on a line 
with the sprit, where the pieces meet in 
a mitre. The sail is tacked to the mast 
at the top and bottom and the clew fast- 








DIAGRAM 2. FORM AND POSITION OF SAIL. 
ened to the small end of the sprit, which 
is then pushed away at right angles to 
the mast until the pin will drop into the 
hole provided for it in the mast. 

In carrying, the mast is held upright, 
the sprit resting upon the windward 
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shoulder, and 
the side of sail 
opposite the 
sprit always pre- 
sented to the 
wind (diagram 
3). To go in 
stays the skater 
faces the wind, 
the sail is car- 
ried over the 
head, the hands 
grasping the 
mast, then in- 
verted, and as 

the bearer falls DIAGRAM 3. ON THE WIND, AS SEEN 

FROM THE WINDWARD. 

away on a new 

tack the sprit is brought down upon the 

other shoulder and carried precisely as 

before (diagram 

4). The skater 

is always in the 

lee of his sail 

(diagram 5), 

and in tacking 

holds mast al- 

e ternately with 

right and left 

hand, leeward 

member free. 

Reefing is un- 

necessary, since 

the sail may 

be allowed to 

Sie shake and but 

DIAGRAM 6, OFF THE WIND, AS SEEN partly fill. ‘A 

FROM THE LEEWARD. beginner is cau- 

tioned to avoid collisions and to learn the 

poise of the sail in light winds, since in a 
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high wind, if he 

stands too far 

“ aft,” the front 

sail will snap 

him around, 

much to his dis- 

comfort. On 

the other hand, 

standing too 

close to the 

mast will bring 

him into the 

wind unless 

averted bya 

= continuous ef- 
DIAGRAM 5. ON THE WIND, AS SEEN fort. Above all, 

FROM THE LEEWARD, 
the user of the 
skating sail must avoid shelly ice. The 


use of this sail, which is an improvement 
(a kind of jib at- 


upon the Danish sail 
tached to a belt 
around the waist 
of the skater), 
will prove to the 
novice one of the 
most exciting 
pastimes in the 
category of win- 
ter sports. Oth- ‘ 
er patterns of \, 
sail have their — 
local partisans, 
some skaters in- 
deed carrying 
two, but obser- 
vation and ex- 
perience both 
confirm me in the opinion that the form 
here indicated is the most effectual. 


DIAGRAM 4. GOING IN STAYS, 
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TowarpD the end of November the 
fields and marshes are brown, the branches 
of the trees are bare, except in sheltered 
nooks, where a few dry leaves still cling 
to the twigs, and the smoke from a fire 
has more blue in it, apparently, than at 
any other season. The heavy rains have 
filled the swamps to overflowing, and 
there are pools of water in the hollows. 
The nights are cold, though a day now 
and then may be bright and mild, and a 
thin film of ice is discovered in the water 
barrel under the spout early in the morn- 
ing. Then it is that the schoolboy goes 
to the garret for his skates, polishes and 
sharpens them up a bit to be ready for 
the first chance to use them, and hopes 
that cold weather will set in a day or two 
before Thanksgiving, so that he may 
spend his holiday on the ice—unless he 
happens to belong to a local football 
eleven. 

The first heavy snow storm rarely comes 
before holiday week in December ; and 
until it does come one can go afield for 
his skating to the mill dam, a flooded 
meadow near the swamp, the shallow bay 
of a river or lake, or to the ice pond, 
where later in the winter the season’s crop 
will be harvested. A heavy fall of snow, 
followed by cold weather, may make fine 
sleighing and coasting, but it puts a stop 
to skating in the country. A thaw may 
help to bring on good skating again for 
a day or two till the snow once more puts 
a blanket over the ice. It seems hard tobe 
deprived of the pleasure and healthful ex- 
ercise of skating when the weather is con- 
stantly cold enough to keep ice in good 
condition for weeks at a time, if only the 
snow would not cover it up so frequently. 
Those who live near the ice harvester’s 
field of labor may have many an after- 
noon’s fine sport on smooth black ice .in 
January and February, where the snow 
has been cleared away, or on the new ice 
formed over the open spaces left after the 
cutting and housing of the first crop. 

Every year more and more people 
leave the large cities and go to live in 
the country, remaining there through the 
winter—people with some leisure for rec- 
reation and sport. The business office is 
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still in town, but the home is an hour’s 
railway ride from it. 

Winter sports have special attractions 
for these people. They are the ones who 
build toboggan slides and skating rinks 
when enough of them live sufficiently 
near together to warrant the outlay. 
When this is not the case coasting can 
take the place of tobogganing, and those 
who enjoy this exhilarating sport are 
able to dispense with an artificial slide if 
there is a natural hill in the neighbor- 
hood. 

But what are the lovers of skating to 
do when there is no natural skating sur- 
face near home on which a spare hour 
can be spent with pleasure and profit? 
Even a small pond nearby would be far 
more useful to most skaters than the 
river if it is a mile away —a pond on 
which the sisters and aunts could enjoy a 
morning’s skate in perfect safety while the 
brothers and uncles were busy in town. 
Such ponds are rarely found, and yet 
they can be created with comparatively 
little labor and expense in many unprom- 
ising looking places. 

A tennis court can ordinarily be quickly 
turned into a very good skating surface 
if the weather permits. In fact, a series 
of snows, thaws and freezes will of them- 
selves make a skating pond of a tennis 
court, as no doubt many readers have ob- 
served. The ground must be thoroughly 
frozen to begin with, so that it will not 
absorb water run on it, and a little water 
turned on at a time and allowed to freeze, 
no matter how unevenly at the beginning. 
Operations should only be conducted 
when the thermometer is below the freez- 
ing point. It may sometimes be neces- 
sary to make a dam three or four inches 
high around the edges with earth or boards 
to hold the water in. Perhaps the garden 
hose will not reach where the water is 
needed, or is lacking entirely, and water 
cannot be brought conveniently in any 
way ; then it will be necessary to make 
use of the snow when it comes. Patience 
is alone essential to success, presupposing 
always that there is some cold weather 
during the winter. Skating could not be 
found anywhere in this latitude last win- 
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ter. When an inch or more of smooth ice 
is once obtained there is little difficulty in 
keeping it in good condition, if some care 
is taken of it every day. It is on a solid 
foundation, and the skaters need have no 
fear of “ getting in.” As the ice gets cut 
up by the skates from time to time, a few 
pailfuls of water poured on it, after care- 
ful sweeping and when ice is forming, will 
put a new surface over the old one. 
Snow can be kept off of so small an area 
by a moderate amount of sweeping and 
shoveling. The real difficulty is in the 
beginning, as the temptation always is 
to start operations too soon, before the 
ground is frozen, and when cold weather 
only lasts a day or two at a time. 

There are few suburban places now 
without a tennis court, and as there need 
be no harm done to the ground, in any 
way injuring it for the purpose for which 
it was made, there seems to be no reason 
why good skating on a small scale should 
not be had on it. If aman is employed 
on the place permanently the care of 
the skating court might be left to him, 
and his assistance could be utilized in the 
preparation of the ground for its winter 
use. 


When I was a youngster my family 
lived for several years on the Palisades. 
The house was near the edge of the 
cliff, five hundred feet sheer above the 


river and surrounded by woods. The 
ridge was half a mile wide and quite flat 
on top, sloping away gradually to the 
Hackensack valley on the west. There 
was not a skating pond within three 
miles of us, and no coasting to be had 
anywhere near home. A more hopeless 
outlook for winter sport could not well be 
imagined. 

My brother and I had been brought up 
in the city, and went to the park in winter 
for our skating, a sport we were partic- 
ularly partial to. In the autumn we had 
thoroughly searched the woods in vain for 
anything that gave promise of skating, 
and had abandoned all hope of getting 
any without a long tramp or ride — some- 
thing out of the question, except on special 
holidays, when ten to one the weather is 
unfavorable. Late in December we were 
walking in the woods one day after a 
heavy fall of snow and noticed a small 
sheet of ice in a thicket of bushes and 
vines. The ground just about it had 
been swampy in wet weather, we remem- 
bered. The snow had become water 
soaked and then frozen. We at once 
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went to work with axe and knife to make 
a little clearing, and found as we ad- 
vanced that the ice extended much far- 
ther than we had at first supposed. We 
then made a tour of inspection of the 
whole place and discovered a little rivulet 
running into the swamp from the west, 
and another flowing out at the east. Half 
an acre was clear of trees, but covered 
with bushes, vines and grass that stood 
up through the snow and ice. 

We cut everything off even with the ice 
as far as it extended —a space of about 
twenty-five feet. Then we rushed home 
for our skates, and came back to about 
as rough skating as we had ever had ; but 
as it was really skating we did not mind 
the falls over chips, twigs and rough 
places, for there was promise in that 
small beginning of better things to come. 
When darkness drove us home we were as 
happy a pair of boys as there were in the 
country, and at once set to work thinking 
out plans for improving and extending 
our new pond. 

A heavy rain two days later made slush 
of the snow, which held the water in check 
till the cold snap that followed turned it 
all into solid ice. We then had good skat- 
ing on our clearing and were able to keep 
extending it as we had leisure. Snow 
was swept off the clear ice when it came 
and put where it would help along the 
work when it thawed. We kept on clear- 
ing up the brush and making rain, snow, 
thaw and cold all help us in turn, so that 
by February we had a good-sized skating 
surface which gave us plenty of sport even 
well into March. 

During the following spring and sum- 
mer we Cut away all the bushes and vines 
close to the ground and dug a shallow 
trench from one end of the swamp to the 
other as a drain, so that we could work 
to better advantage on dry ground. In 
October we mowed down the grass, leveled 
off the humps and hillocks, burned up all 
the dry leaves, twigs and brush, cleared 
away the fallen trees around the edges of 
our clearing, and then built a solid dam 
of boards and earth across the trench at 
the lower end, extending it well up into 
the woods on either side. The Novem- 
ber rains completed our work by filling 
the shallow basin to the brim, in fact, 
overflowing it to the north, where a new 
outlet was formed at a higher level than 
the old one. 

This made a capital skating pond for 
many reasons : as it was not over two feet 
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deep in any part it froze over very early 
in the season and there was no chance of 
anyone getting drowned in it; the woods 
protected it somewhat from both wind 
and sun, so that the ice formed smooth 
and lasted well in mild weather. 

The light snows we swept off, but the 
heavy ones got the best of us for a time 
at least, although we overcame some of 
them with a snow plough we made, to 
which we hitched the horse to do the 
heavy work of pulling. After very heavy 
snow falls we only attempted to clear 
a small space where we would practice 
figure skating. Holes were then cut 
through the ice in other places to let the 
water through and wet the snow, which 
then froze. A mild day or two would 
level off the whole surface and make it 
ready for the next cold wave. An “open 
winter” gave us plenty of skating, as it 
took so little cold weather to make ice 
strong enough to bear, but a long, snowy, 
cold spell often spoiled our fun, 

“The Hill-Top Skating Rink ” became 
quite popular with our neighbors, and 
some of them would walk over a mile to 
spend an afternoon or moonlight evening 
on the ice. Then a big fire would be 
built on shore in the woods close by, 
around which great logs served as seats 
on which the tired ones could rest and 
still keep warm while watching the others 
skate. 

The dam was always taken away early 
in April and the clearing thoroughly 
drained. After “the pond” was once 
put in good shape a couple of days’ work 
a year was all that was necessary to keep 
it in good running order and free from 
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grass and bushes. As long as we lived 
on the cliffs our skating pond was the 
feature of our winter in the country, and 
be it remembered that our home was 
within twenty miles of the City Hall, New 
York. ‘Therefore it has always seemed 
to me that skating ponds would be much 
more common than they are if those in- 
terested in the sport only knew how 
easily an artificial one could be made, 
when the surroundings are at all favor- 
able. 

I remember long ago, when I was at a 
boarding school in Plymouth, Mass., that 
the boys made a skating pond covering 
an acre or more of ground, in a field be- 
yond the orchard, where a slight natural 
hollow existed. There was an open 
trench drain through it to carry off the 
surface water from the hills in rainy 
weather. At the lower end of the hollow 
the boys constructed a rude dam early in 
October every year, and enough water 
would accumulate before the middle of 
December to give us an excellent skating 
pond. 

It may seem tame sport to many, this 
skating over the ground on a spot no 
larger than a tennis court. Perhaps it is, 
but plenty of exercise can be got on even 
a smaller area and all the finer points of 
figure skating can be studied and prac- 
ticed on a piece of clear ice no larger 
than a good-sized parlor. The fun of a 
free skate and long swing over the sur- 
face of a frozen river or lake is glorious, 
but it cannot be had often under the most 
favorable circumstances and therefore the 
little home skating pond idea is not to be 
despised. 
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HE sun was high 
when I emerged 
from my cane 
brake the next 
day. None of the 
terrifying sights of 
yesterday were 
visible. The 
landscape was 
again serene and 

smiling and before me stretched a level 
savannah, bordering the river bank and 
promising an easy march, I was full of 
a new resolve to take to the river, but 
as there was no wood about suitable for 
raft or canoe I was compelled to resume 
my marches until something could be 
found to serve the purpose. A small 
bush afforded me a number of squash-like 
vegetables about the size and shape of a 
banana, and of these I made my break- 
fast, roasting them before a fire. 

My route led me over an extensive 
plain, through which I traveled all day 
without finding material sufficiently near 
the shore to be available for a vessel. 
The tall grass which covered the plain 
served as a cover for the game with 
which the country abounded. I saw 
many of the wild hogs, if hogs they might 
be called, and many smaller animals 
which I could not place. There were 
also multitudes of animals which seemed 
to be pterodactyls with a marsupial struc- 
ture. ‘These were of all sizes, some being 
hardly larger than a common cat, while 
others exceeded in dimensions a good- 
sized ox. In color they were of the uni- 
versal green, although some of the larger 
kinds were of a grayish tint and spotted 
with blotches of black. I found these 
creatures very timid. They were leaping 
in and out among the tall herbage, ap- 
parently in sport, and sometimes availed 
themselves of their wings to take a more 
extensive flight than the impetus of their 
powerful hind legs alone could give them. 
Once in the afternoon a huge hog rushed 
at me from a thicket near which I was 
passing, but a shot from my rifle turned 
him back to his cover on three legs. No 
other incident occurred during my march. 

Approaching the river at sundown I 


saw floating with the current, at no great 
distance from the strand, an enormous 
shell, or rather one valve of a shell, 
which had once belonged to some huge 
mollusk. ‘These shells, or pieces of them, 
I had frequently seen on the river shore 
and had also seen the live and dead 
bodies of their occupants; but the idea 
had never occurred to me that these un- 
gainly vessels of carbonate of lime would 
float and could be used for navigation, 
though why they should not, even as boys 
play with the common clam shells, is 
more than I could see. ‘The capacious 
shell, empty and floating buoyantly down 
stream, suggested the idea that I could 
use it for a boat, and I resolved to possess 
myself of this ship already builded to my 
hands. I saw with satisfaction that the 
shell would in a few minutes float against 
a mass of bamboo and rushes which was 
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beached on the shore and extended out 
into the water a hundred feet or more. I 
accordingly descended the river bank, 
made my way out on the driftwood float, 
and awaited my vessel’s approach. It 
floated on as lightly as a leaf, and coming 
within reach of a long pole in my hands I 
fended it off the float and guided it to 
the shore, where it grounded in four feet 
of water. 

It was nearly dark when my vessel was 
secured and I could do nothing that night 
toward fitting her out. ‘There was still 
light enough, however, to enable me to 
gather and put on board a considerable 
quantity of vegetables, growing wild on 
the plain, to serve as provisions for the 
voyage. I devoted the whole of the fol- 
lowing day to getting my ship ready for 
her cruise. The shell was over eighteen 
feet in length and nearly twelve feet in 
width. ‘The depth in the deepest part was 
about eight feet. The want of a keel and 
the irregular shape of the shell of course 
precluded the idea of successful steering, 
but I stepped a mast and with great labor 
wove a mat of jungle grass fora sail. I 
also fashioned several paddles and a long 
steering oar, which played in a crotch in 
the extreme point of the shell where I -had 
nicked out a piece of the edge with my 
hatchet. Several long poles, to serve in- 
differently as masts, yards or pike poles, 
were also cut and stored on board. Over 
the stern of the shell—that is, over that 
end where the steering oar was placed—I 
laid a covering of bamboo to serve asa 
half deck and also as a partial cover for 
myself and stores. A large stone secured 
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by a cable of twisted grass served as an 
anchor. ‘Thus complete and ready for 
sea, I towed my vessel out to the end of 
the driftwood, anchored her there, and 
passed the night on board. 

At early dawn I weighed anchor and 
pushed out into the current. ‘The wind was 
adverse and my craft was under no con- 
trol, so I soon took down my sail; but in 
spite of some gyrations which would have 
driven an old salt crazy I floated down 
stream at an excellent rate of speed with- 
out shipping a drop of water. I continued 
my voyage down the river in this way for 
nearly a week. The weather was fair and 
bright, the river smooth and unvexed by 
rapids, and my boat drifted along most 
admirably. When night came I would 
anchor in some sheltered cove or in some 
bend of the stream, and perhaps go on 
shore to stretch my 4egs or seek for pro- 
visions. 

My prosperity did not long continue, 
for my own carelessness wrecked my ship. 
The hard, stony material of the shell had 
seduced me into using the bare pearly 
flooring for a fireplace, and every night | 
had built a fire near the mast to counter- 
act the malarial exhalations of the river 
as well as to cook my meals. These re- 
peated fires, as indeed I should have fore- 
seen, started a crack in the bottom which 
no plugging could effectually caulk. It in- 
creased imperceptibly in size until there 
was over a foot of water in the shell, and 
I realized that I should have to abandon 
her as unseaworthy. But the abandon- 
ment came sooner than I had feared. 1 
anchored for the night, as usual, near the 
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bank, and had turned in, after securing 
my arms and equipments about me, as 
was my invariable custom. At about 10 
or 11 o’clock I was startled from my 
sleep by a loud report like the bursting of 
a cannon, and before I had really gath- 
ered my drowsy faculties I felt myself in 
the water and the shell, in two parts, sink- 
ing along with me. Fortunately the moon 
was bright and every object visible. I 
knew at once that a catastrophe had ar- 
rived, that the shell had split in two on 
the old fire crack, and so without attempt- 
ing to recover any of the wreckage 1 
struck out for the shore, luckily not over 
five rods distant. I drew myself up on 
the sandy beach, dripping and bedraggled, 
but in no way surprised and hardly dis- 
satisfied. My rifle was still hanging to my 
shoulder, my cartridges were in place and 
were waterproof. My knife, hatchet and 
bag were still intact, nothing was lost, 
nothing injured. A brief congratulation 
and commendation of myself and my fore- 
thought in providing for the safety of my 
traps, and I disburdened myself and be- 
took myself to building a huge fire. This 
was soon accomplished in the bright moon- 
light, and without more ado I stretched 
myself out before the flames and fell 
asleep while in process of drying. 

Daybreak found me out on the strand 
of the river, alive for action when my 
meditations should arrive at some con- 
clusion. I was considering how to re- 
sume my voyage. That luxurious drift- 
ing had been so free from toil that I could 
not reconcile myself to any other means 
of getting forward, so I stood on theshore 
casting about for some means of launch- 
ing again-on the current. 

There arose out of the water, but near 
shore, and in fact reaching it over a 
swampy interval, a thin and ragged 
grove of that great bamboo-like growth 
of which I have heretofore spoken. The 
huge spears shot up at least two hundred 
feet into the sky without the sign of a 
branch or leaf in the whole distance. 
Some of the trunks had fallen over and 
lay upon the morass like a tangle of 
masts and spars. The stalks were a foot 
or more in diameter, hard as horn on the 
outside and hollow as a reed. From joint 
to joint they measured twelve feet, and at 
every joint the cylinder was closed by a 
hard partition or septum. Here then was 
my material. I hewed off a number of 
these joints or closed cylinders and rolled 
them down to the water. Four of these 
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I lashed together side by side, thus mak- 
ing a natural life raft, with air chambers 
large enough to insure its floating whatever 
happened. I cut off the top of the middle 
trunk so as to give me access to the hol- 
low interior, and here I stowed in a new 
store of provisions. I erected an awning 
over the after part of the raft, rigged a 
steering oar, stepped a short mast, recov- 
ered my old sail from the wreckage of 
the shell and again pushed out into the 
stream. 

It was with a light heart that I brought 
the raft’s head around and again saw the 
wooded banks gliding rapidly past me. It 
seemed, indeed, as though I were proof 
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against the ills of fortune, and happen 
what might I would ultimately extricate 
myself from the mysterious wilderness, 
Sitting on the handle of my steering oar 
I was pondering over my strange expe- 
riences, and meanwhile drifting silently 
down stream between banks clothed with 
the rankest and strangest vegetation that 
mortal eye ever rested upon. And what 
tenants held these wilds! The mighty 


frogs, the serpents, those wonderful leap- 
ing animals, the crabs larger than a man, 
the enormous birds, huge fishes that occa- 
sionally showed their fins above water, and 
whose dead carcasses I had often seen 
stranded on the shore or floating belly 
upward down stream. All these seemed 
to prove conclusively that I was in some 
other planet than the earth; but in spite 
of everything I believed I would escape. 
The first flames of reviving hope were 


‘warming my heart, but my congratula- 


tions were 
short. 

So oblivious had I been that I heard 
not the roaring of a rapid ahead, saw it 
not, and before I knew what had hap- 
pened I felt my raft careen, bump on a 
rock with a tremendous thud, and imme- 
diately a boiling, seething mass of water 
rose over the stern, swept the deck and 
whirled me into the mad rapid. The 
waters held me powerless in their grasp. 
I could not even struggle, and _ half 
choked and bruised by the numberless 
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rocks encumbering the channel I was 
hurried helplessly down. 
* we ** 


* * 


I found myself lying half on the shore 
and half in the water just below the fall 
where I had been cast up by aneddy. It 
was nearly dark? I dragged myself out 
of the water, but found myself so weak 
and bruised that I could neither stand 
nor endure further exertion. Where I lay 
on the sand I could hear the roar of the 
rapid, and could see its white foam flash- 
ing under the dim outlines of the trees. 
The stars came out, the moon rose, and 
soon the air took on a chilly edge and 
swept over me, full of dampness and laden 
with the strong, rank odor of the sodden 
vegetation and the fetid exhalations of 
the river. With an effort I arose to a sit- 
ting posture and sought to ascertain the 
extent of my injuries. Blood was slow- 
ly oozing from two ugly cuts in my head, 
anda huge swelling on my forehead seemed 
as though emulating the dimensions of 
the rock which had caused it. No bones 
were broken, but my left ankle was badly 
sprained and my left knee was stiffened 
by a bruise at the joint. The night 
passed slowly by. Sleep of course was 
out of the question. .I was trembling 
with cold, racked with pain and faint with 
hunger and thirst. 

Morning broke and soon the intolerable 
heat of the sun forced me to drag myself 
into the shade of an adjacent cliff. Here 
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I found some wild fruits, with which I 
allayed my hunger in some degree, and 
from the bell of a deep flower I drew 
enough water to drink and wash. Under 
the cliff I remained all day, moving only 
with its shadow. The giddiness left my 
head and I was delighted to find the 
swelling of my knee subsiding, so that I 
could move it, although with pain, When 
the sun went down I managed to pull my- 
self up the side of the cliff, and seating 
myself in a grove of tall rushes on its 
brink I surveyed the scene below. 

Off to the right was the cataract, and 
in its tumultuous waters lay my wrecked 
and dismantled raft. To the left the 


river stretched out in a calm reach of 
The sky was clear, ex- 


smooth water. 


MY EYES FELL ON WHAT SEEMED TO BE A PATH. 
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cept for one white cloud which touched 
the horizon in front of me, and the stars 
were beginning to twinkle faintly. As I 
sat on the cliff, revolving many discour- 
aging thoughts in my mind, my eyes fell 
on a path, or what seemed to be a path, 
running through the forest and leading 
up to and terminating in the huge white 
cloud on the horizon’s verge. At first I 
gave it no thought, conceiving the ap- 
pearance to be some delusion of the dusk 
or of my weakened eyes, or perhaps a line 
of river fog ; but plainer and plainer the 
line appeared shimmering uncertainly in 
the dusk, but unmistakably a beaten path. 
I hastily left my perch on the cliff, crawl- 
ed down and soon came upon it. 

It was indeed a path, a way for human 
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travel, and if evidence were wanted I 
found it in the print of a horse’s hoof. 
Moreover, the hoof was shod. A little 
farther on and the imprint of a boy’s 
naked foot appeared in the soft dust, and 
the sharpness of the impression in the 
light, powdery earth showed that the 
track was recent. I raised my eyes to 
further carefully inspect the course of the 
path, and saw that the white cloud where- 
in it terminated had the similitude of a 
white cottage — inhabited, too, for smoke 
was issuing from its chimneys, and I 
could hear the lowing of cattle in the 
yards about it. As I silently gazed en- 
tranced the outline of the house gradual- 
ly seemed to grow familiar. It was my 
father’s house ! 

Even as I recognized it the forest about 
me gradually vanished and the whole 
landscape seemed to fade away. 

Where was the great river on whose 
league-broad breast I had floated so many 
miles? Where the raging cataract in which 
I had so nearly lost my life, and whose 
monotonous roaring was even now dwel- 
ling in my ear? Where the huge cliff in 
whose shadow I had passed the day and 
from whose summit I had but just de- 
scended? No vestige remained. 

I stood in the meadow in the rear of 
my father’s house. The path which I had 
so often followed when a boy lay at my 
feet, and nearby, half hidden in and purl- 


ing through its fringing grasses, flowed 
the little streamlet where in earlier days 
I used to catch frogs and fish for min- 
nows. My rifle had fallen into the water 
by some mischance (doubtless it had 
slipped from my hand in my surprise), 
and my hatchet lay beside it. Had I not 
lost them both in the cataract? Slowly, 
and with a feeling of fear, I recovered 
my property, and casting about me a look 
of dread apprehension I walked along the 
path, doubting at every step whether it 
likewise should prove unreal. 

I neared the house and saw the family 
gathered on the front veranda, enjoying 
the cool of the evening. No change was 
there at least, and I heard my mother 
casually remark that “it was time that 
Harry was home.” Evidently they had 
no apprehensions on my account. 

“Hello, Hen!” was my father’s laconic 
salutation. 

“Why, Harry!” was my mother’s. 

“Where have you been?” asked my 
sister. 

“TI have not been to supper ” I replied, 
and my evasive words turned all thoughts 
in that direction. While my mother pre- 
pared my meal I told the story of my 
morning’s adventures, but of the strange 
experiences that were mine after the 
noontide nap I breathed not a word. 

Such is my great adventure in a far 
countree. I have set it down as it 
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seemed to occur, and if it be unreal in 
fact its impression was to me as an 
actual reality. My hatchet was nicked 
and dulled as though by hard service, my 
rifle was foul with repeated firings, and all 
my accoutrements showed the wear of 
hard usage. Dream, delusion or fancy it 
may have been. My opinion is that in 


some way my partially-closed eyes be- 
came endowed with microscopi acute- 
ness, and that I saw the common herbage 
of our fields with its insect life as through 


THE OUTLINE OF THE HOUSE GRADUALLY SEEMED TO GROW FAMILIAR, 
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glasses of high magnifying powers, and 
so mistook those familiar objects for pre- 
historic fauna and flora, losing all sense 
of magnitude, relation and distance. Cer- 
tain it is that in my somnambulism I had 
used my hatchet and that I had fired my 
rifle ; their condition proved so much; but 
what I hewed at so laboriously with the 
one or what I attacked with the other 
must remain a matter of conjecture. I 
may have cut down a blade of grass. I 
may have shot and killed a—grasshopper. 
HENRY CaDLeE TENNEY. 
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TuHovu monarch of the Northern forest deep, 
Whose dread embattled antlers rise and spread 
A crown majestic o’er thy lofty head, 
Oh, how thy subtle senses vigil keep, 

Lest unsuspect the silent foe might creep 

Upon thy path. Yet let him once but tread 

The rustling leaf— Crash! crash! and thou art fled, 

A very tempest, up the mountain steep ! 


The frozen surface of the glittering snow 

Will, signless, bear thy fleeting form away ; 

3ut broken bough and benten twig will show 

Th’ unerring hunter, with as clear a ray 

As if he saw thee, whither thou dost go. 

Then, thro’ the silent woods, for many a day, 

And league on league, with dogged steps and slow, 
He’ll sleuth-like track thee. 


But brought to bay the foe thou too canst dare, 
And fling thy fateful challenge on the air— 
Thine eye can kindle with a lurid flame, 

As if a spark from Sol were burning there— 
Behooves him then to make a marksman’s aim, 
Or failing that, be ready for— despair ! 


S. NELson McApoo. 














FAIR RIDERS ON MODERN WHEELS. 


BY CHARLES E, 


the romance of 
the past has 
clustered round 
boats and boat- 
ing, it has re- 
mained for our 
“Farm Ballad” 
poet, Will Carl- 
ton, to weave 
verses for and 
attach romance 
to the cycle. 
In his “ New 
Lochinvar” 
Carlton gives 
the very first poetic tribute to a tandem 
bicycle: 
Then he picked up Belle quite sudden an’ made 
swiftly for the gate, 
And I formed a move to stop ’em, but was most 
perplexin’ late ; 
He had fixed a small side saddle on his ever- 
lastin’ whee. 
So’ that she could ride behind him (clingin’ 
round him a good deal), 
And straight down the Beebe turnpike like a 
pair of birds they flew 
Toward a preacher’s who had married almost 
everyone he knew. 

Ending the tale with the statement 
that 
Belle had every blessin’ that a married gal 

could need, 
An’ had bought her two twin daughters a small- 
sized velocipede ! 

It is probable, however, that those twin 
daughters laboriously trundled a heavy 
four - wheeled machine weighing at least 
three times as much as the delightful easy- 
going “Psycho” or “Columbia Lady’s 
Safety” of to-day, such a creation as 
pretty Myra Haxton rode so proudly 
around NewYork, ’way back in ’73. She 
was the first girl I ever knew to cycle, 
and had few imitators. After her little 
set gave it up the interest languished till 
the introduction of the tricycle, a great 
improvement and immensely popular, but 
not quite the right thing yet. They were 
all too heavy. It was surely not in reason 
that a presumably robust, lightly-clad man 
should ride the light - moving fifty - pound 
bicycle, while the weaker, long - skirted 
girl was condemned to trundle the hun- 
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dred-pound tricycle, and so, just two years 
ago, came the “ lady’s bicycle.” 

The first one built was a “ Dart,” or as 
it is now called the “ original safety bi- 
cycle.” This was taken to Buffalo bya 
well-known enthusiast for his sister Eliza- 
beth, the first girl in western New York, 
or truly in any part of the country, to use 
a bicycle. She had ridden a tricycle for 
years, and had made a number of trips 
with her brother around about Buffalo ; so, 
when during a visit to New York he was 
shown the “Dart,” his first thought was 
of his sister, and the machine was shipped 
forthwith. A large inclosed yard is a 
feature of their home, and there the two 
repaired and undertook the novel experi- 
ment of putting a girl ona bicycle. Its 


success may be judged from the fact that 
in less than an hour the lady was com- 
plete mistress of her wheel, and the next 
day accompanied her brother on a fifteen- 


miletrip. It must, however, be confessed, 
that on this ride the pioneer practically 
demonstrated that it is not impossible to 
upset a “safety,” for on the way out of 
town a crevice in the sidewalk caught the 
front wheel and the rider took a beautiful 
header. Nothing daunted, the plucky girl 
gathered herself up and finished the trip 
in good form. 

The Misses Emma and Libby Rumell, 
of Buffalo, are probably. the most noted 
wheelwomen in western New York. Pre- 
vious to the spring of ’89 these spirited 
girls rode a Columbia tandem tricycle, 
making lots of excursions alone and 
with other members of the Buffalo Ladies’ 
Bicycle and Athletic Club. Last year 
Miss Emma, the more enthusiastic trav- 
eler of the two, purchased a Gormully & 
Jeffrey “ Rambler,” and then, to use her 
own expression, “began to enjoy life.” 
She has made longer trips than any girl 
on record, with the sole exception of Miss 
Kirkwood, of Boston, her note book show- 
ing in more than one case a run of sixty 
miles a day. 

Miss Libby Rumell has followed her 
sister’s lead so far as to desert her tri- 
cycle for a “Rambler,” but usually con- 
fines herself to short runs. 

When Miss Campbell astonished Buf- 
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falo with her bicycle the Misses Rumell 
were exceedingly chagrined, as they had 
just purchased new tricycles in ignorance 
of the existence of bicycles for ladies; 
but with the good feeling of true cama- 
raderie they gave the pretty pioneer full 
encouragement, and proved the sincerity 
of their admiration by following her ex- 
ample at the first opportunity. 

The golden-haired Ducker girls went 
from Springfield to Buffalo about three 
years ago and immediately became prom- 
inent among wheelwomen. ‘There areever 
so many of them, but only two, aged 
respectively twenty-one and twenty-two, 
have made records. They have wheeled 
for eight years, and their rooms are muse- 
ums filled with trophies and souvenirs of 
past expeditions. Their father, Mr. Hen- 
ry E. Ducker, is an enthusiast in his en- 
couragement of his daughters’ sport, and 
has invested $1,500 in different sorts of 
wheels for their entertainment. 

Miss Kirkwood, of Boston, holds the 
record for the longest journeys on her 
machine. She has often done 100 miles 


a day, and sometimes exceeds even that, 
the smooth roads around Boston being a 


constant temptation to her to extend her 
tours. The usual run for the wheelwo- 
men of Boston is out to Brookline and 
around the reservoir. The roads are all 
macadamized and kept in perfect order, 
and Miss Kirkwood has the right of way 
with every wheel she comes across. She 
is a striking looking girl, with the goldy 
bronze hair so many women are vainly 
trying to acquire, and a complexion many 
shades darker than when she first became 
a wheelwoman. She rides a “Lady’s Club.” 

I know a little club of half a dozen 
girls who live at Jamaica Plains and 
thoroughly understand getting all the 
enjoyment possible out of life. During 
six months of the year they make a semi- 
weekly trip out of town on their cycles, 
equipped with a Huckins pocket cook- 
ing stove, a lot of goodies and some 
books. They spin along till some de- 
lightful spot. attracts them, then dis- 
mount, tether their steeds, set up a camp, 
and while one is reading the latest thing 
out the others are getting tea. That is 
gossiped over for half an hour, after 
which the commissary slings the tiny 
cooking utensils over her shoulder, the 
librarian slips the book into her pocket 
and the cavalcade moves homeward, after 
some hours of delightful recreation and 
healthy exercise. ‘There is a firm in Bos- 
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ton so appreciative of the beneficial effect 
of cycling on girls and women that they 
sell bicycles and tricycles on the instal- 
ment plan, thus enabling girls employed 
in the city to buy the wheels on which 
they make the daily trips to and from 
their work. A small sum is paid down 
and the weekly instalment is more than 
saved in car fare and shoe leather. 

The youngest cyclist in America is the 
five-year-old granddaughter of Major 
Knox Holmes, who rides tandem with that 
eighty-eight-year veteran allabout the sub- 
urbs of Boston. The little tot was serious- 
ly injured last spring by a collision with 
“the man who wouldn't get out of the 
way!” The machine was turned complete- 
ly over, but the brave little thing, though 
terribly bruised, never uttered a cry, but, 
scrambling up, tried to assist her grand- 
father, whose injuries were ef a serious 
nature. New York women as a general 
thing do not go in for record making or 
breaking ; they cycle up the Boulevard 
or along Riverside Drive, but when they 
want a long ride they go out of town— 
perhaps they send their wheels to Boston 
by railroad, or else make a long, delight- 
ful trip through New Jersey. The Har- 
lem Cycling Club is the best known or- 
ganization in the city, though lots’ of 
girls keep their machines at Bidwell’s and 
wheel from there, as it is so conveniently 
near the Park and Boulevard. 

Mrs. Newcombe is a well-known figure 
in New York wheeling circles. She makes 
many trips through the Oranges and 
around Jersey generally. She rides a 
lady’s Psycho safety, weighing only thirty- 
four pounds, and often has her machine 
sent over to Boston, where she rides with 
different associations. Mrs. Newcombe is 
a prominent member of the Harlem Bi- 
cycle Club, and it is an out of the way 
part of Manhattan Island or Westchester 
County that she does not know by heart. 

Miss Taber is equally enthusiastic and 
skillful, spending a great part of her 
leisure time speeding along the roads of 
upper New York city, and taking the in- 
clines of Riverside Drive with little or no 
apparent difficulty. 

Misses Bertha Putnam, Whitman and 
Lilly Stockwell are some Washington 
Heights girls who make good time on 
St. Nicholas avenue and the Grand Boule- 
vard. They have been enthusiastic in the 
sport for years, though none of them are 
out of their teens, and while they have 
not made any extended trips are none 
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the less true cyclers in the best sense 
of the word. 

Miss Emma Wilson, of Peoria, Ill., had 
much difficulty in overcoming the preju- 
dices of her rather conservative family to 
the bicycle as a means of getting to and 
from the school where she taught, the 
family home being a distance out of town. 
Finally, however, a Columbia lady’s safety 
was purchased, and after a little private 
practice Miss Wilson succeeded in making 
_ very quick time between home and her 
school. It happened one day that during 
the absence of her father her brother 
Harry, an imp of a youngster of six years, 
who was always in mischief, undertook to 
help himself to some cake from the cup- 
board and broke the glass door in his 
effort, gashing his left wrist terribly and 
severing an artery. The mother and sis- 
ter rushed in, attracted by his screams, 
and were soon covered with the spurting 
blood, which no bandage seemed able to 
check. Calling to the terrified mother to 
hold her thumb tightly on the artery, 
Emma rushed from the house, sprang on 
her cycle and fairly flew in the direction 
of town and the doctor. Fortunately 
finding him in his office she told her story 
in a few rapid words, received his hasty 
directions and a tourniquet, mounted her 
wheel again and was off in an instant, 
reaching home and having the exhausting 
stream under control before the doctor 
dashed up in his buggy. The time thus 
gained unquestionably saved the child's 
life, and his sister is not called upon 
now to argue in behalf of her beloved 
cycle. 

Mrs. H. C. Plumb, of Washington, 
D. C., spent a great part of last winter in 
the South with her husband, traveling 
from place to place entirely on their Co- 
lumbia tandem tricycle. Mrs. Plumb is 
much more enthusiastic than her husband, 
and loves nothing better than a good long 
coast. She argues, and uses the experience 
of many wheelwomen as conclusive evi- 
dence, that cycling never fatigues a woman 
injuriously, and that women unable to 
tide or walk can in almost every case 
ride a cycle with positive benefit. 

There is a well-known girls’ school 
where cycling is part of the daily routine 
work, the argument being that the pecu- 
liar motions gone through strengthen the 
muscles of the leg and impart an ease 
and grace to the carriage impossible to 
attain by any other means. 

The latest and most improved cycles 
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permit of any ordinary dress being worn, 
but a natural desire for the eternal fitness 
of things leads girls who wheel to get 
themselves up in a delightfully ch#e man- 
ner, and the yachting cap itself is not 
more jaunty than the bicycle cap when 
jauntily worn, as it usually is. The Cin- 
cinnati Ladies’ Club wears a uniform al- 
most exactly like that the Jenness Miller 
devotees affect, namely, a divided skirt, a 
plair waist, regulation cap and top boots. 
These last an all - important item, as they 
are always en évidence. 

Philadelphia has wheeled into line, and 
early in April the Fairmount Lady Cyclers 
began life with a membership of twenty- 
five. Miss A. E. Dunbar is president, 
Miss C. V. Westcott combines the duties 
of treasurer and secretary, and Mrs. C. 
W. Dalson and Miss Ida Barnes are re- 
spectively captain and lieutenant. The 
club color is a deep orange, and they ride 
bravely. 

Syracuse boasts two plucky wheelwo- 
men, Mrs. A. L. Bradley and Mrs. G. H. 
Harris, both wives of members of the 
Syracuse Cycling Club. They both ride 
bicycles, and there is rather a rivalry be- 
tween them as to which can justly claim 
to be the first woman in Syracuse to cycle. 
Mrs. Harris spent the winter in Washing- 
ton, where she learned to ride, intending 
to surprise her friends on returning home. 
In the meantime Mrs. Bradley had bought 
a “ Light Roadster”’ and become an en- 
thusiast. The friendly contest has not 
yet been decided, but both ladies accom- 
pany their husbands on long trips, Mrs. 
Bradley in particular giving her liege all 
he can do to keep up with her, and, by 
the way, she takes a pride in riding with 
little or no apparent effort, reasoning that 
a strained look or laborious gesture will 
destroy every particle of grace and give 
the detractors of the sport something to 
cavil at. 

The cycler who is enthusiastic with 
heart and soul feels the sport quite on a 
par with yachting or hunting and has only 
one argument for those who belittle the 
exercise, namely, “ Try it yourself.” 

Let part of the outfit consist of a vol- 
ume of Thoreau or Lowell, and if in the 
course of the ride the beginner should 
dismount to “ read the secret of a weed’s 
plain heart,” the charm begins to act, 
enthusiasm grows and soon the trips are 
eagerly anticipated and the cycle is as 
much a friend to its owner as ever a 
horse could be. 





HONEYMOONING 


UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE NORTHWEST, 


BY E, H. BRODLIQUE. 


HAVE always 
contended that 
ours was one of 
the oddest wed- 
ding tours ever 
taken by mor- 
tal twain, but 
Charlie (that’s 
my other half) 

pooh-poohs the idea 
and says no doubt hun- 
dreds of others have had 
just such experiences, 
only perhaps ours was 
as businesslike and pro- 
saic a trip as could well 
be imagined. 
“With lots of poetry 
; tucked in at the cor- 
ners,” I add with a laugh, at which Char- 
lie invariably proceeds to make himself 
ridiculous—you understand. 

In spite of his assumed nonchalance, 
however, I have observed that when any 
bachelor friend chances in to dinner with 
us Charlie almost invariably desires me 
to rehearse some of the most striking 
events of the journey. And especially does 
he rejoice in the narration of the occur- 
rences at one particular stage of the trip. 
Of that portion, therefore, I now propose 
to tell. 

In the first place, then, it will be neces- 
sary to explain that neither Charlie nor I 
was troubled with a superabundance of 
what the modern novelist delights to de- 
scribe as “filthy lucre.” But rich as we 
were with the wealth of that true affec- 
tion which is better than rubies, I don’t 
think either one of us missed money a 
great deal, although we were both pos- 
sessed of too much sound, hard - headed 
common sense to pretend that we pre- 
ferred “love in a cottage with water and 
a crust” to a comfortable stone house 
with plenty of coal in the cellar and 
three square meals a day. 

But I was an orphan, dependent on a 
widowed aunt, whose heart was much 
more capacious than her purse, and Char- 
lie was as yet but a junior traveler for a 
large wholesale manufacturing firm ; so we 


agreed to wait until the stone house and 
the etceteras were forthcoming, work- 
ing along bravely, cheered by “ white- 
handed Hope, that hovering angel, girt 
with golden wings.” But who ever laid 
plans that were not wrecked by the ruth- 
less fates? Ours were intercepted by the 
sudden sickness of my Cousin Arthur, 
aunt’s loved and only son. The insidious 
lung trouble that had widowed her threat- 
ened to leave her childless also. The 
shock fell like a sharp blow on our quiet 
little household, but though paining — 
God only knows how deeply !—it did not 
numb. Night and day Aunt Mary and I 
busied ourselves in hurried preparations 
for a swift migration from the rigors of a 
Canadian winter to the soft climate of 
California, which we fondly hoped would 
restore our dear one to the longed - for 
health. We were nearly ready to leave 
when one day Aunt Mary, consulting the 
family funds, turned to me with a look of 
intense dismay and bursting into tears 
exclaimed helplessly : “Oh, Lu, Lu, there 
isn’t enough for us all to go! I can’t 
leave Arthur, and oh, my dear, whatever 
are you to do?” 

“Never mind me, Auntie, darling,” I 
began—when a strong arm was passed 
around my waist and a well-known voice 
exclaimed to my aunt, “ Will you trust 
her to me, Mrs. Burton?” 

Well, that was soon settled. Aunt and 
Arthur left for California shortly after 
Charlie and I were quietly married, I hav- 
ing first insisted that on no account should 
business be neglected for me, it being the 
busy season of the year; but, as I could 
not endure the loneliness of our town in 
the absence of all my loved ones, I should 
accompany my husband on his business 
trip to the Northwest. 

I admit ours was very unlike the con- 
ventional manner of beginning that new 
life which is the opening up of the great- 
est human blessedness or misery. Still, I 
think it was even more enjoyable for the 
smack of independent novelty which sa- 
vored it. Then, too, all that delightful 
exhilaration which comes from being in 
the open air was ours when we were not 
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whirled across long stretches of country 
on a fast train, but perched on the high 
seat of a sleigh, huge trunks piled up be- 
hind and a span of spanking good horses 
in front. 

Charlie always dispensed with a driver 
when possible, for, he said, it was bad 
enough to have to accept a movable Eden 
without being obliged to accommodate 
more than the regulation number of ani- 
mals. By and by, however, as we advanced 
into the interior, Charlie said he had 
lost his little Red Riding Hood, because 
the severity of the weather caused me to 
seek warmer wraps than the scarlet tobog- 
gan suit I had persisted in wearing, be- 
cause it looked so “unbridish,” and was 
part of my well-meaning but futile effort 
to give the people whom we met the im- 
pression that we were a staid old married 
couple. 

Now I come, at last,-to that portion 
of our journey to which I particularly re- 
ferred. ‘The day was a keen one in De- 
cember, and my husband’s engagements 
compelled him to drive forty-five miles 
across the open prairie to a place called 
Pilot Mound. In answer to his expres- 
sion of doubt as to my physical fitness 
for the long drive I declared I wanted to 
go, it wouldn’t hurt me, I should enjoy it 
so, and oh, I couldn’t be left behind ; then, 
half reluctantly, Charlie assented, and off 
we went. 

“What darling little shaggy ponies” I 
whispered to Charlie, “and the driver is 
so deliciously picturesque!” 

“TI pray Heaven the wretch may not 
prove the rascal he looks to be” was the 
unsatisfactory response from my lord. 

Certainly he was a tough-looking speci- 
men of humanity —tall, gaunt, with the 
true half breed’s swarthy skin and sly 
looks, His beady black eyes hid them- 
selves sullenly beneath beetling brows. 
An unkempt, ragged, black beard strag- 
gled over the tattered collar of a horrible 
buffalo skin coat, which looked as though 
it might have been handed down through 
successive generations, but had now 
nearly fulfilled its whole duty even as an 
heirloom. A torn fur cap and mitts to 
match, and moccasins which made his feet 
resemble nothing in the world so much as 
a pair of well-developed, canvas-covered 
hams, completed his ¢out ensemble. 

At first the drive was thoroughly enjoy- 
able, the scene a new and beautiful one, 
and if I at any time was inclined to be a 
little afraid of our taciturn companion I 


had only to glance at my husband, who 
stands six feet in his stockings and meas- 
ures forty-four inches around his chest, 
to say nothing of a thirty-three inch waist 
and a No. 7 foot, and feel assured of the 
safety of my five feet nothing and no-pro- 
portions-in-particular physique. 

When we commenced our journey the 
sun was shining brightly, the narrow zig- 
zag trail, caused by the snow being pack- 
ed by the passage of sleighs, winding likea 
huge serpent as far as eye could reach, 
the only visible break in that vast ocean 
of snow, its soft, glittering, wavy undula- 
tions bearing out the idea of a shimmer- 
ing sea. Looking over it in all its im- 
mensity I could readily understand how 
Westerners love the wild freedom of the 
prairie ; how in closely - settled districts 
they are oppressed by a feeling of being 
cramped and compressed, of being hem- 
med in and confined by invisible bonds. 

The first real incident was the approach 
of a heavily-laden team, drawing a supply 
of oats for the mounted police. Charlie 
looked aghast. There was no double 
trail. Prairie travelers are recklessly im- 
provident in such matters, and ours being 
the lighter load certainly ought to turn 
out and permit the other to pass. Mean- 
while our swarthy Jehu had relinquished 
his seat and.the reins to Charlie and had 
run ahead, ostensibly to stretch his long 
legs but palpably to hold a colloquy with 
the approaching teamsters and to borrow 
a quid of tobacco. Just then Charlie, who 
prides himself on his driving, undertook 
to turn off the trail, but, alas! his was 
an unpracticed hand at prairie driving. 
The snow there possesses the peculiarity 
of being exceedingly dry and fine, as fine 
as gold dust, and will not pack when it 
falls as does the snow in other places. So 
Charlie, turning the sleigh out sideways 
in the manner used on an ordinary road, 
whereas it should have been run straight 
out, thus preserving the centre of gravity 
in a vehicle possessing but little—the side 
runners being heavy sank immediately 
and overbalanced, and in a moment sleigh, 
horses and people were floundering in a 
mass half fluid, half solid. 

The pretty bronchos plunged violently, 
shivering with fright like other horses ; 
they acted abominably in danger, not be- 
cause of viciousness, but because of ti- 
midity and having lost their heads in a 
knowledge of something being wrong, 
and if our driver and the other teamsters 
had not come to the rescue and by dint 
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of pushing, pulling and petting, got us 


on the trail again, I think our honey-— 


moon would have taken on a funereal 
aspect there and then. About half an 
hour afterward the snow began falling, 
slowly and straight, shutting out every- 
thing but the immediate surroundings. I 
grew very nervous about keeping the 
trail, for I dreaded getting into the deep 
snow again, but Charlie explained that 
so accustomed were both ponies and 
guides to the aspect of the path and the 
outlying snow, that, although the trail be- 
came covered to some depth, they would 
still discern it from the way on which the 
snow laid on it. 

The ponies pursued their steady pace, 
and the drive began to seem interminable. 
“Are we not nearly there?” I inquired, 
for the night had advanced, when sud- 
denly our bandit wheeled round in his 
seat and informed us that we must have 
struck some side trail, for he hadn’t the 
remotest idea of our whereabouts, and 
the ponies, had been going where. .they 
liked for the past hour. 

»This capped the climax! We were 
atoms, wandering in space! It was of no 
use attempting to find the right trail by 
turning back, for we might be going back 
now for all we knew. So, comforting our- 
seives with the blessed assurance that 
we must necessarily get somewhere if we 
kept on, we wrapped ourselves up in the 
‘extra blankets, crept under the high seat 
and let the ponies wander at will. But 
this state of comparative quiet was not to 
be maintained. A little later and the 
most hideous howling was set up a few 
rods from our rig. I felt Charlie start at 
my side. 

“What is it?” I gasped, seizing his 
hand in an agony of terror, which was 
even more increased when I found it had 
already grasped his revolver, and I heard 
the ominous click as he cocked it. 

I lay still, as helpless and nerveless as a 
baby, while every story of wolf-pursued 
travelers I had ever read or heard came 
into my mind. I even remember of think- 
ing idly what a sensation our obituary 
would cause when it appeared in the daily 
paper of our native town. And it didn’t 
seem a bit ridiculous then, though it does 
now. Here the driver-interposed, saying 
that the horrible pandemonium proceeded 
from about a dozen prairie wolves, which 
were perfectly harmless. 

This, however, was but poor comfort 
to me, for I had heard Charlie remark 
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only that morning that these half breeds 
could lie as well as they could eat, and I 
would without hesitation have declared 
that there were at least two hundred 
ravening beasts in our wake, judging 
from the bedlam they created. To our 
intense relief the din died away in the 
distance about the time the driver descried 
a light ahead. In twenty minutes more 
we were safely landed in the large “living 
room” of atypical Western farm house, 
with the farmer, his wife, two gawky 
daughters and a son at the genuine “ hob- 
bledehoy, neither man nor boy,” age, 
vying with each other in giving us a 
hospitable welcome. 

“Land's sake, ’Tilda,” cried the buxom 
mother, pushing her youngest daughter 
impatiently aside, “doan set thar like a 
bump ona log, but get something hot to 
drink for the lady.” 

“Father, let Zadok take keer of the 
ponies; you kin help th’ gentleman to 
git his coat off. The breed ’ll look after 
hisself, I’ll be bound.” 

This was a safe prophecy, as he had al- 
ready done so, and the kind hands busied 
about me had quickly loosened my wrap- 
pings, drawn me in a capacious rocking 
chair to the fire and dosed me with strong 
hot coffee. I never saw anything more 
complete than Western hospitality ; even 
the gray cat that made herself at home 
in my lap and the grizzled collie that lay 
with his black nose on Charlie’s foot 
seemed to have put forth every effort 
their brute instinct could suggest to make 
us welcome: After a warm supper the 
family, who had been aroused from their 
slumbers, suggested that a little more 
sleep would not be disagreeable, and, 
small as the house was, there was a sleep- 
ing place supplied for each of us, though 
how they managed it heaven knows. I 
think the walls must have been elastic. 
After a long, sound sleep and a tremen- 
dous breakfast we again started on our 
journey, with as warm good - byes from 
our entertainers as though we had been 
close friends for a half century. 

The sun was shining brightly, but on 
either side of him appeared a counterpart, 
save for an elongated visage. Our driver 
shook his head. This was a sun dog, he 
said, and boded a storm. But who could 
feel afraid with the sun shining so bright- 
ly, reflected a thousand times by innumer- 
able crystal facets? The trail by its 
slight discoloration showed clear against 
the purity of the outlying snow—white as 
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an angel’s conscience. <A few hours more 
and the driver was proven right ; not only 
did the snow fall, but the wind sweeping 
over the vast expanse caught up the 
feathery mass and whirled it in gigantic 
wreaths ; snow around, above, beneath, 
blustering, blinding, bewildering! ‘The 
cold grew intense, it penetrated through 
our wraps into the very marrow of our 
bones. 

“Oh, Lu, my darling,” I heard Charlie 
whisper in agonized tones, just as the 
half breed descended from his seat, de- 
claring he would stand it no longer. 
“Don’t sleep! For God’s sake keep 
awake !” 

This I found it almost impossible to do. 
The stinging cold seemed to deaden my 
senses ; my life seemed slipping from me. 

“We must let the bronchos loose and 
wrap ourselves in the robes” said the 
‘breed, “or we shall all freeze.” The 
horses were freed and went off into the 
impenetrable whiteness. Charlie laid me 
carefully on a large buffalo robe and then 
rolled me up in it, for all the world like 
a bale of carpet, with a little aperture 
through which my breath ascended like 
smoke through a funnel. The breed and 


he then rolled themselves up in a similar 


manner, and thus we three human beings 
lay out in that wilderness of snow await- 
ing the cessation of the storm, succor—or 
death. Conversation in this state being 
impossible, how thickly thoughts crowded 
upon us! We seemed so young to die, 
and the life just begun was so very 
sweet! Still, after all and over all, came 
a strange feeling of joy that, like Saul 
and Jonathan, in death we should not be 
divided. 

Wrapped as we were in the skins, the 
natural warmth of our own bodies, un- 
chilled by the touch of cold air, speed- 
ily promoted a pleasant glow, and my 
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thoughts soon lost themselves in a slum- 
brous haziness. How long I slept I do 
not know, when a succession of heavy 
sounds aroused me — sounds that to my 
half -dazed senses suggested the arch- 
angel’s trumpet. ‘The same sounds waked 
Charlie and the half breed, and hurriedly 
unrolling themselves they shouted with 
all their might. The blizzard had ceased, 
but it was the dead of night. A short 
distance off were seen moving lights. It 
was a body of villagers from Pilot Mound, 
whither the sagacious bronchos had 
found their way, who, as soon as the 
storm ceased, had set out with torches 
and lanterns to find the owners of the 
ponies, ever and anon firing their guns to 
try and attract our attention, which they 
finally did. We were only a mile from 
the village, into which we were safely 
conveyed unharmed by our night on the 
winter prairie. 

Our journey back was uneventful, the 
weather gloriously bright and piercingly 
chill after the storm. The trail was in 
some places piled -high with snowdrifts 
which, packed hard by the relentless fury 
of the wind, bore our sleigh up as solidly 
as the trail itself. t 

Next day, as we stood together in the 
parlor of the Northern Hotel, at Port 
Arthur, gazing through the window over 
the matchless view of Lake Superior in 
all its winter majesty, flanked by the co- 
lossal “Sleeping Giant” and the grandeur 
of the “everlasting hills,” I creep closer 
to my husband's side and whisper : 

“T am very glad that part of our jour- 
ney is passed; are you not, dear?” 

Just then a flash of winter sunshine 
touched and illumined, the magnificent 
landscape with an almost unearthly glory. 

“Yes,” answers my husband softly, in 
the words of Hector to his Ulysses, “ but 
the end crowns all.” 
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HAD heard a 
great deal of 
Egyptian quail 
from the time 
when, as a boy 
in Sunday 
school, I doubt- 
ingly read the 
story of how 
the Israelites 
slaughtered the 
birds during 
their wander- 
ings in the 
wilderness, on- 
ward. My early 
life had been 


spent among the 
foothills of the Alleghenies, and, as I had 
been the proud owner of a double barrel 
from childhood, I had a well-defined im- 
pression that anyone who attempted to 
knock over November quail with nothing 
better than a pocketful of stones anda 


baseball bat, the ammunition popularly 
supposed to have been used in those days, 
would bring home an exceedingly light 
bag at sunset. Long experience had 
taught me that even a good dog and a 
first-class breechloader did not always in- 
sure more than sufficient for a ravenous 
appetite at the close of a day’s hard 
tramp, even when you knew your ground 
—.and the Israelites were in a strange 
country. 

I went down into Egypt during the 
Turkish - Russian war for the purpose of 
having a hand in the fight, but as that 
chance was rather remote I compromised, 
during my six years’ sojourn in Alexandria 
and Cairo, on whatever turned up. The 
prevailing idea that one might just as 
well be in the Tombs as on the banks of 
the “golden, sluggish Nile” is a fallacy, 
for Egypt is a beautiful country, a land 
of perpetual summer and a paradise for 
sportsmen. Mile after mile of wheat, 
bersim, cotton and sugar cane are cut up 
by canals of various sizes, which are used 
not only for irrigation but as thorough- 
fares. The larger of these watercourses 
can be traced, as far as the eye can reach, 
by lines of acacia, wild fig and date palm 
trees, while the smaller are used for the 
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purpose of watering the wonderfully pro- 
ductive soil and dividing it into fields. 
‘The numerous villages are built on artifi- 
cial mounds, and near them you will in- 
variably find groves of date palms. These 
break the monotony of the landscape and, 
at a distance, add to its beauty. The 
cotton and the sugar cane make splendid 
cover for the larger game, such as wolves, 
jackal, hyenas and foxes, while the grain 
fields, the numerous swamps and _ the 
borders of the canals form the loveliest 
imaginable feeding grounds for quail, 
snipe, plover, duck and numerous other 
birds and wild fowl. 

The peasantry (/el/aheen) have been 
trampled under foot from time immemo- 
rial by all nations until their manhood 
exists only in vague tradition, and their 
race has become so mixed that in com- 
parison a mule is a thoroughbred. In- 
deed, you find them of all colors, from 
almost white to jet black, and of every 
type, from the clear-cut features of the 
Greek to the broad flat face of the 
Ethiopian. ‘They are not permitted to 
keep firearms, and, in fact, if they were 
possessed of the latest improved breech- 
loaders their struggle for existence would 
prevent their hunting. 

The wealthy class of Egyptians are 
entirely too lazy for the exertion re- 
quired by field sports, and most of the 
one hundred and fifty thousand foreign 
residents of the country bear a charac- 
teristic resemblance to them in the re- 
spect that they cannot see any amuse- 
ment in tramping around under a sun 
that beats down from a cloudless sky 
with a heat that sends the mercury to the 
top of the thermometer, and makes your 
gun barrels feel as though they were red 
hot. The genuine sportsmen are to be 
found principally in the English colony, 
and Spencer Carr, the British consular 
agent at Birket-el-Sab, is at the head. 
He is thoroughly conversant with the 
habits and haunts of all the fish and 
game in Lower Egypt, always ready for a 
day’s shooting, tireless in the field and 
the best shot I have ever met. The 
hunters are so few and the game so 
plentiful that millions of quail never 
hear the report of a gun. 
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The Bedoueen is another breed of 
Egyptian far different from the fella- 
heen. ‘These gentlemen live in the desert, 
near the cultivated land, and in many re- 
spects resemble our Indians. ‘They are 
just as lazy, just as dirty and just as 
proud, They hunt, but, as they cannot do 
much wing-shooting with their long, gas- 
pipe barreled flintlock muskets, they re- 
sort to trapping and are masters of the 
art. Thousands upon thousands of their 
quail catch are annually shipped from 
Alexandria to various parts of Europe. I 
have now forgotten the method, but I 
have frequently been an interested spec- 
tator of their simple manner of catching 
reed birds. ‘They would take a large ex- 
tent of swamp land, say half a mile in 
circumference, and plant a bush, already 
plastered with birdlime, every here and 
there, then beat up the weeds, grass and 
reeds, Every bird alighting upon those 
bushes would remain until he went into 
the Arab’s capacious game bag. ‘Their 
catch frequently amounted to thousands 
in a day, for which they found a ready 
market with the hated wousarani (for- 
eigner or Christian) at Scandareah (Alex- 
andria). 

The Egyptian quail is migratory, but 


just where he comes from and just where 
he goes is something that no one appears 
g 


to know. The quail come from some- 
where in the north, and many are so ex- 
hausted after their long flight that they 
can be picked up along the coast by the 
hundred. ‘They spread over the whole 
country like a swarm of locusts and 
gradually move south, until in the course 
of a month from the time of their arrival 
you might just as well look for elephants 
as quail in the neighborhood of the 
coast. In fact, about the only steady 
shooting that anyone can have, in the 
immediate vicinity of Alexandria, is the 
ting dove, and they do make things ex- 
ceedingly lively for that bird. The pot 
hunters of the city haunt the palm groves 
of Ramleh, and few of the doves find a 
place to set their feet without having a 
charge of shot to move them along or 
bring them down. 

There are several shooting clubs in 
Alexandria, and pigeon matches are com- 
mon, ‘The birds used are “blue rocks,” 
and, when fully fledged, fly with such 
rapidity that about one half sprung from 
the traps make a bee line for home, un- 
scathed by the indifferent marksmen, I 
merely mention it to show that everyone 
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has ample opportunity for practice and 
no reason for not ‘keeping his hand in.” 
The sportsmen, or even the would-be 
sportsmen, out there do not differ from 
their brethren all over the world. They 
are courteous above all others and liberal 
to a fault. A stranger is treated with 
scriptural politeness, and should his 
tastes happen to run in the same chan- 
nels as their own he is at once taken in, 
and guns and birds, ad /id., are at his 
service. 

On one occasion I was invited to a 
quail hunt by David Ross, who had long 
been a resident of Egypt, at a place called 
Abu Hamous, a station on the Cairo Rail- 
way, about twenty-five miles south of 
Alexandria. Our party was completed 
by a Maltese, one of those worthless fel- 
lows who are found about almost every 
town, whose sole possessions consisted 
of little more than a setter dog and a 
gun. ‘This particular individual lived by 
hunting and by acting as guide for par- 
ties who wished a day’s outing. He 
knew the country like the proverbial book, 
and never fired a shot out of his old muz- 
zle loader unless the bird was on the 
ground or flying directly from him. 

When we alighted from the bobtail cars 
it was a typical Egyptian morning, and 
the sun was apparently just rising from 
the golden grain fields which formed the 
horizon. The courteous Coptic station 
agent had four donkeys and donkey boys 
in waiting, and it was not long before we 
had one of the solemn-looking animals 
loaded with sufficient provisions, wet and 
dry, to have lasted our party for a trip 
across the Sahara. We then sent our 
transports to a point several miles dis- 
tant, designated by the Maltese. 

The donkey is the street car of Egypt, 
and appears to thrive on hard knocks and 
heavy loads. The Arabs (the words Arab 
and Egyptian are used synonymously) are 
absolutely cruel and delight in causing 
pain and suffering whenever an oppor- 
tunity presents, so the poor donkey, which 
has no means of retaliation, gets abuse 
enough to kill any other animal under 
heaven, 

The largest and best are sold to the 
rich, and $400 is not an unusual price to 
be paid for a first-class homar (donkey), 
while the next in size are sent to the mar- 
kets in the cities and large towns, leaving 
nothing but the “runts” in the country. 
To me they always were the most comical- 
looking creatures imaginable, especially 
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when mounted by a long-legged English 
tourist with his white helmet, cotton um- 
brella and his big feet sticking out in 
front to prevent their dragging on the 
ground. They invariably reminded me 
of jack rabbits, only they did not look so 
large as does one of the latter when he 
happens unexpectedly to jump out of the 
sage brush just in front of you. In the 
country the saddle consists of a ragged, 
flat pad, without stirrups, and the bridle 
of a single piece of rope. When you wish 
to start your donkey boy swears—at you, 
if he thinks you don’t understand Arabic 
—and prods Bucephalus in the rear with 
a sharp stick, and when you wish to stop 
you step off. It is all very simple. 

The Egyptian quail—I call it that for 
lack of a better name—is similar in size 
and color (minus the yellow breast) to 
our common meadow lark, but resembles 
our quail in form. It flies low, slow and 
generally straightaway, and is as easily 
hit by an ordinary shot as is a barn door. 
We had not gone a hundred yards before 
we reached a field of bersim, a sort of 
clover, and I had not taken ten steps be- 
fore up got a quail flying straight to the 
right. I was taken completely by sur- 
prise. My special and particular dislike 
is a right quartering shot, but I winged 
him, and down he came in the thick grass. 
I shouted, “ Mark!” But it was of no use ; 
we could not find him, as the dew put the 
dog completely at fault. In fact, I had 
not been in the field ten minutes ere I was 
soaking wet almost to the waist. It rare- 
ly rains in that country, but the dew is so 
heavy that one sitting outside for an hour 
in the evening, at certain seasons, will be 
wet through and through. We picked up 
several birds in the bersim patch, and then 
struck the grain fields. The Arabs were 
harvesting their wheat at this time, which 
they do by pulling it up by the roots, and 
men, women and children engage in the 
work. It is said that their customs have 
not changed for thousands of years, and I 
believe it; but I wondered when I reached 
the first half-harvested wheat field what 
Ruth had ever found to glean, for the por- 
tion that the harvesters had gone over was 
as bare as a turnpike road and far cleaner 
than a Coney Island beach. 

The Arabs objected to our proceeding 
through their standing grain, but we went 
ahead without paying the slightest atten- 
tion to their “ Shoof ye howagi, rah fane?” 
(Look, gentlemen, where are you going ?) 
“ Ru minhennah !” (Get out of this). “ 77 
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nousarani Kelb” (the sons of dogs). Then 
would follow a string of invectives, with 
which the Arabic language is so plenti- 
fully garnished, and which they let off 
upon the slightest provocation. I re- 
member upon one occasion, when I was 
sitting at the window of my room in Alex- 
andria, watching the erection of a house 
upon an adjoining lot, of hearing a father 
give his son a terrific blackguarding, when 
many of the expressions used by him re- 
flected in the most forcible manner upon 
himself. 

There are not any fences in the coun- 
try, the land being divided, as I said be- 
fore, by ditches, many of which when not 
used for irrigation are dry. 

We started in a wheat field about half 
harvested, near a very large Arab village, 
with the Maltese on my left and Ross 
on my right. Nota bird got up in front 
of either Ross or I, while the Maltese: 
kicked them up like grasshoppers. He 
would point his gun at them until they 
got out of range, but seldom shoot. I 
stood this for such a long time that for- 
bearance ceased to be a virtue and then I 
commenced firing across. Before we had 
quite reached the end of the grain the 
Maltese ran in front of me and com- 
menced talking and gesticulating very ex- 
citedly to Ross, who called to me. I was 
not in any particular hurry, as I naturally 
supposed that he was complaining about 
me having taken his birds, but I soon dis- 
covered that it was something far more 
serious. 

Ross said: “ You had better get out of 
this as quickly as you can.” 

I replied, ‘“‘ What for? This suits me.” 

Said he: “You have shot a woman.” 
“Shot your grandmother !” I answered. 
“It’s a fact,” said he, pointing. “She is 
there in the ditch.” 

I only laughed at him, as I had seen 
no one within range, but immediately 
went over, and there, sure enough, was a 
poor woman who had been struck in the 
lower part of the face, neck and breast 
with a charge from my chokebore. The 
blood was pouring from the wounds in her 
lips, and I endeavored to stanch it, but 
met with indifferent success. She had 
never uttered a cry, nor did she speak a 
word. I was as sorry for the accident as 
anyone could be, and gave her etneen 
guinea masr ($10), which satisfied her so 
well that I have not any doubt but that 
she would have taken another shot at the 
same rate. Meanwhile the Arabs com- 
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menced crowding around, reinforcements 
were gathering from the village and things 
began to look so unhealthy in that 
neighborhood that I moved on, not ex- 
actly in a run, but in a hurry. I had not 
covered a hundred yards when I was over- 
taken and surrounded by about fifty 
wicked and excited looking Arabs armed 
with zadoots (sticks six feet long and an 
inch and a half in diameter). I halted, 
because I was compelled to do so, and 
explained to the sheik, as well as I could, 
that it was an accident, how it occurred, 
and, for fear from the amount of blood 
that he might imagine that I had been 
firing cannon balls, I cut open a couple 
of cartridges and showed him that they 
contained No. 8 shot. I then slipped 
etneen guinea masr into his hand, which 
settled his convictions on the accident 
question, and I was permitted to de- 
part. After I had placed a couple of 
miles to my credit I breathed easier, but 
it was several hours before I shot with 
my accustomed precision. 

At a village about five miles back 
from the railway we found a gorgeously- 
dressed, patriarchal old sheik, comfort- 
ably seated under the palm trees. He 
greeted us courteously and, at our request 
for a drink of water, he cried out to one 
of the half-naked urchins who had been 
watching us with as much curiosity as 
American lads would a circus procession, 
“ Inta, ye walled, hat moya gewam” (Boy, 
run quickly and bring some water). The 
youngster designated started off and in 
a few moments returned with a goolah 
(earthen bottle) of clear, cool water. 
Meanwhile, the old man anxiously ques- 
tioned us concerning the progress of the 
rebellion, and pressed us to remain un- 
til he could have some food prepared, 
but we were compelled to decline his 
kind offers. He then sent a half dozen 
young men with us to show where the 
quail were most abundant and beat them 
up for us. He was the only friendly na- 
tive we met on the trip. 

Among the greatest enemies to the quail 
are the hawks of every description. You 
can see numbers of them at any hour in 
the day, and, as they have never been 
shot at, they are remarkably tame. It 
was my delight when one came within 
range to let him have an ounce and a 
quarter of No. 8 shot, and I must have 
knocked down at least twenty. There 
was one species that pleased me particu- 
larly well. Sometimes there would be a 
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dozen of them together hovering over a 
grain field with their wings outspread 
and apparently immovable ; suddenly one 
would dart down like a shot, and in a few 
moments rise heavily with a quail in his 
talons. Did it ever strike you that there 
is a natural antipathy existing between 
hunters and hawks? A sportsman will 
generally spend as much time in stalking 
one of those birds as he would a deer, and 
feel far more satisfaction when he has 
brought it down than if it were a brace 
of partridges. 

I had some queer experience that day 
with the “ximphs” (ichneumon). They 
are about two feet in length, sloping from 
the nose to their hind quarters, with 
short legs, gray fur and weigh, when full 
grown, about twenty-five pounds. When 
captured young they are readily domes- 
ticated, and I afterward saw many in 
houses and on shipboard, where they 
were considered famous rat catchers. I 
was startled by the cry “ Shoof!” (look 
out) from the Maltese, and I could trace 
by the manner in which the grain was 
agitated that something was shaping its 
course directly toward me. I thought 
that it was an immense snake and began 
to feel exceedingly uncomfortable, as I 
have a holy horror against snakes. When 
it was within about eight feet of me and I 
could indistinctly make it out, I took a 
snap shot and stopped the waving of the 
wheat. We then held a post-mortem ex- 
amination and discovered what the Mal- 
tese disdainfully designated as “ nimphs,” 
and then added, as he turned away, 
“ Mush tieb” (no good). I caught the 
other in a ditch, and although my sur- 
prise was great as he -jumped up almost 
from under my feet, I have no doubt his 
was greater as he climbed up the side 
with the intention of seeking cover in the 
adjoining cotton field. There are no 
roads through the country, and all the 
grain, cotton and merchandise is carried 
on the backs of camels and donkeys on 
the paths along the banks of the water 
courses. This fact necessitated our don- 
keys and donkey boys to make long de- 
tours, and about noon, wnen we met them 
in a palm grove, we were all ravenously 
hungry and dry enough to burn. Bass’ 
ale is good enough when cold, but I can 
yet remember at our banquet it was so 
warm that you could have almost boiled 
eggs in it; however, we had a good 
lunch, a long smoke and an hour’s rest 
before we again took the field. 
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Soon after I had a beautiful right and 
left double, dropping the latter bird in an 
onion patch at fully fifty yards. 

When we reached the edge of the culti- 
vated land we had an adventure which 
almost resulted in more bloodshed. A 
large number of Bedoueen gave us any- 
thing but a pleasant greeting, and, with 
their scowling faces, dirty burnous and 
long naboots, looked anything but invit- 
ing. They imagined that we were Eng- 
lish, and an Egyptian hates an English- 
man far more than he hates the efreet 
(devil), while, on the other hand, they are 
particularly friendly toward Americans. 
This can readily be understood by any- 
one who has paid the slightest attention 
to the political situation, as they were 
fully aware that the English wished to 
take their country, and also knew that the 
Americans had been fighting in their 
army. There had probably been forty 
American officers, all told, in the Egyptian 
service, but at the time of which I write 
they had dwindled down to eleven, and I. 
think that fully one-half of them are since 


dead. Colonel Mason is the only one re- ~ 


maining in that country, and he proudly 
claims to be the only unrepenting rebel. 
But to our tale. The Bedoueen ordered 
us to keep out of their grain, and looked 
as though they intended to see that we 
obeyed their commands. I suggested to 
Ross the propriety of taking a walk, as 
the fields did not look very good for quail, 
anyhow ; but he merely Iaughed, and con- 
signed the Arabs in general to a hotter 
clime than that of Egypt. He went 
ahead, the Maltese and I followed, and 
soon we were cracking away. 

The Arabs gathered around and I soon 
saw that it was their intention to drive us 
off by force. They began to crowd in on 
Ross, who had an utter contempt for the 
whole breed, and it was not long before 
he lost his temper. I anticipated trouble 
from the outset, and when one big fellow 
became particularly aggressive Ross raised 
his gun, in dead earnest, to shoot. The 
same moment another behind him had 
his naboot raised over Ross’s head. I 
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covered him and shouted “ Shoof /” (look 
out). The Arab dropped his stick, and 
then Ross began to realize the situation. 
We were eight miles from the railway, on 
the very border of the desert, with a whole 
tribe of howling Bedoueen around us, so 
he then concluded that discretion was the 
better part of valor and that it would be 
advisable tomove. But as we commenced 
to retreat they became more aggressive 
than ever, and finally blocked the way 
entirely, demanding pay for the grain we 
had destroyed. Things began to look 
serious, to say the least, when from their 
conversation among themselves I dis- 
covered that we had been mistaken for 
Englishmen. I then said to them, “ AZush 
Inglese, andi Americano” (1am not Eng- 
lish, I am an American). This acted as 
an oil upon the troubled waters, and the 
whole aspect of the crowd was changed 
as if by magic. When they were fully 
satisfied on the subject they insisted upon 
our going on with the shooting and on 
coming up to their tent village for some- 
thing toeat. We accepted the latter in- 
vitation and I very shortly afterward re- 
pented it. They set out dates, cheese, 
bread and a goolah of camel’s milk, then 
insisted upon our eating and drinking. I 
had had many and varied repasts, but 
previously the line had been drawn at 
camel’s milk, and I must confess that I 
have not yearned for it since. A dinner at 
Delmonico’s always reminds me of that 
feast—it is so different. 

When we came to depart they escorted 
us to our donkeys, carrying’ our heavy 
game bags, and, in fact, showing their 
friendliness in every possible manner. We 
had a long ride to the railway station in 
the cool of the evening, after what might 
truthfully be called an eventful day. We 
had bagged 125 quail, about thirty hawks, 
seven wild ducks, five doves, two nimphs 
and one woman. I had many other shoot- 
ing and fishing excursions while I was in 
that country, but I never again accepted 
an invitation from David Ross, as he 
made matters entirely too lively for one 
of my retiring disposition. 
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VERY Princeton 
man has the op- 
portunity of see- 
ing four cane 
sprees during his 
college course. It 
being a contest 
between the “ un- 
der classes,” he 
remembers most 
vividly those in 
which his class 
took part in the 
freshman and 
sophomore years. 

When he reaches the dignity of a junior 
he becomes a more or less disinterested 
spectator, while as a senior nothing but 
the impossibility of falling asleep in the 
vicinity of the battle field would induce 
him to give up his night’s repose to 
witness the contest. Neither junior nor 
senior can experience the excitement, the 
fever heat of enthusiasm, which they felt 
when as “freshies” or as “sophs” they 
did battle for class honors and the pos- 
session of the cane. 

The managers from the upper classes 
having made the selection of the best 
three men, according to their weight and 
training, from each of the belligerent 
classes, and having coached these chosen 
competitors night after night in secluded 
corners of the campus, have given to each 
man a reassuring nod and sage advice 
about being “on the jump,” to remember 
the tricks, and to hang to the cane, what- 
ever happens. The night appointed for 
the spree has come. The contestants are 
waiting in the rooms of their friends in 
Witherspoon Hall, where they are being 
talked to in a way calculated to give them 
the cool strength of nerve, the clear head 
and heightened spirits which, united with 
fearless determination and the best physi- 
cal exertion, must bring success in any 
athletic contest. There are six of them, 
for there will be three contests, a light 
weight, a middle weight and a heavy 
weight, 

Out of doors men are calling to one 
‘another on all sides, and the classes are 
gathering in different parts of the cam- 
pus. As usual on such occasions the 
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sophomores make themselves masters of 
ceremonies. With the banging of drums 
and the blare of tin horns they form 
themselves in a long line and go forth 
upon parade, marching in double file be- 
neath the elmsof the campus and through 
the streets of the town, singing : “ Here's 
to Princeton College, drink her down,” 
and other songs that have been sung in 
American colleges time out of mind. The 
listeners in Witherspoon Hall hear the 
reverberating echoes of 


Nassau, Nassau! Ring out the chorus free! 
Nassau, Nassau! Thy jolly sons are we! 
Cares shall be forgotten, 
All our sorrows flung away, 
While we are marching through Princeton. 


The singing of the sophomores dies 

away in the clear October night, and 
~even the college cheer is heard faintly. 
Soon their voices become louder, and as 
the head of the procession turns a corner 
of Observatory Hall and a sudden out- 
burst of defiant song is heard, the expec- 
tant freshmen, who have been waiting 
patiently or marching on the campus, are 
thrown into a flurry of excitement. They 
are about to witness a contest with class 
honors staked in the issue, but unac- 
quainted with the mode of procedure in 
its details they wonder what will be the 
first move on the part of their rivals, the 
sophomores, 

The classes are now. gathered near the 
campus in front of Witherspoon Hall, and 
“Matt ” Goldie, the proctor, stands close 
by in respectful but observing silence. A 
freshman is bold enough to propose a 
cheer for his class, but the voices of his 
classmates gre drowned amid sophomoric 
groans and cries of “Fresh! Fresh!” 
Many pointed jests and invectives of the 
milder sort come from both classes before 
the event begins. 

A sophomore asks: “Do the fresh- 
men know their color?” His own class 
replies: “Oh, yes!” “What is it?” 
“Green!” they reply, and from a balcony 
on “Witherspoon” a blinding blaze of 
Greek fire glares upon the scene. The 
freshmen try again to cheer. They are 
hissed to silence. One of, them asks if 
“Duke” Taylor (asophomore) has gotten 
over the scare he had when he was hazed 
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by being put upon a frail and shaking raft 
and set afloat on “ Jimmy’s Pond.” ‘The 
sophomores laugh at Duke’s expense, but 
they also make some indignant responses. 
They shout, in confusion: “That’s a 
honeyman ! Freshman! Honeyman ! 
Honeyman!” This is a word of Prince- 
ton coinage, used in the sense of “ That’s 
an old story.” It formerly indicated that 
simple style of repartee which consists in 
telling an assailant “ You’re another,” or 
“You judge others by yourself ;”” and was 
so named after a man in a bygone class 
whose wit is said to have been confined 
entirely to this form. He has built him- 
self a monument “more lasting than 
brass.” 

Thus invectives and jests are hurled 
from side to side until the two light- 
weight contestants appear, ready for the 
spree. A large ring is quickly formed 
and the freshman preceptor, with cap in 
hand, steps forth and proposes three 
cheers for their champion. They are 
given with a will. The sophomores al- 
most simultaneously cheer for theirs. 
Two ulsters are thrown aside, and two 
muscular young fellows, each weighing 
something less than 130 pounds, clad in 
jerseys and knickerbockers, take a hickory 
stick from the hand of the referee, and 
stepping to the centre of the ring_of stu- 
dents grasp it horizontally between them. 
The right shoulder of each man is placed 
firmly against that of his opponent. The 
right hand of each man holds an end of 
the stick, with palm and fingers outward ; 
the left hand has the “inside hold,” with 
fingers and palm down. They hold the 
cane near the right knee, which is some- 
what in advance. 

There is a call from the circle of spec- 
tators of “ Down in front!” as those in 
the rear rows are tip-toeing to get a good 
view of the two men, who stand ready for 
the struggle. Then all is quiet. The 
moon looks down serenely, shedding a 
soft effulgence around this midnight 
gathering, the buildings and the trees. 
The word “Go!” comes from the time- 
keeper. The eager students bend for- 
ward expectantly. We see the grasp on 
the cane tighten as each man guards 
himself for any surprise from his oppo- 
nent. What will be the first move? The 
sophomore has some plan on foot. He 
pushes the freshman backward toward 
the crowd; then persistently round and 
round the opening. What is this for? 
Once he tries totrip him. Ah! “ Look 
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out for that, freshman!” But the fresh- 
man, on the alert, has avoided him nicely. 
The sophomore sees that he is wasting 
his strength in this manoeuvre, for the 
freshman is too agile to be thrown upon 
his back, although once in this posi- 
tion the cane might be easily torn from 
his grasp. ‘They stand for a moment 
and the sophomore’s grasp relaxes slight- 
ly after his exertion. This is the chance 
the freshman wanted. With a sudden 
and powerful effort he pushes his oppo- 
nent from him, and, raising his right hand 
while holding his left closer to his side, 
he pulls the stick quickly toward himself 
and turns face about to the left. The 
cane is won! So quickly and cleverly 
won we hardly believe it ; but the fresh- 
man holds it exultingly above his head 
and shouts: “I have it!” 

The freshman faction seem to have 
suddenly gone mad. The wild and tu- 
multuous shout that comes from their 
throats would do justice to exultant 
fiends. The organized cheer, “ Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah! Tiger! Siss, boom, ah!” 
is echoed from side to side. They throw 
caps into the air and dance about with 
frantic joy. The sophomores try to 
throw a dose of salt upon all this “ fresh- 
ness” by lighting the Greek fire; but it 
reveals their own disappointed faces and 
the triumph of their enemies. A group 
of students are seen disappearing among 
the shadows, carrying on their shoulders 
the light-weight freshman, who waves 
the cane above his head with one hand 
and with the other tries to save himself 
from falling. 

There are two sprees to follow, so the 
ring is soon again formed. The sopho- 
mores, though crestfallen, are still confi- 
dent. The discordant, invective-flinging 
character of the spectators again makes 
itself manifest. With each of the two 
middle-weight contestants rest the hopes 
of his classmates. If the freshmen suc- 
ceed in this spree they will have won the 
contest. The sophomores must win this 
cane and the next to win the contest, for 
out of the three canes two must go to 
either side. 

The freshmen having lauded to their 
utmost their light-weight hero and grown 
weary in giving cheers for the referee, 
the timekeeper, and even for the proc- 
tor, make the old walls ring again as 
the middle-weight men now take their 
positions, with the cane between them. 
The training weight of these men is be- 
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tween 130 and 160 pounds. The soph- 
omore, seeing his responsibility, carries 
himself with calm determination; the 
freshman, evidently counting upon possi- 
bilities, has an easy self confidence. The 
cheers are hushed, and at the word from 
the timekeeper the spree begins. Without 
sound from either of them these two men 
stand against one another for nearly an 
hour, keeping firm hold of the cane, the 
sophomore endeavoring to prevent the 
execution of his opponent’s tricks rather 
than to venture any of his own. It is no- 
ticed, however, that he rests heavily upon 
the freshman’s right arm, and the right 
hand, becoming benumbed and helpless, 
he pushes gradually from the end of the 
stick. He suddenly twists the cane from 
the grasp of the other hand and walks 
away with the cane in his possession in 
almost helpless exhaustion. Only those 
standing near could see how he had ob- 
tainedit. The others saw the two men 
separate—the freshman empty handed. 

Fiends are let looseagain. The disap- 
pointment of the freshman faction is this 
time contrasted with the delirious joy of 
the sophomores. 


Each class has now won a cane. The 


managers make haste to bring out the 
heavy-weight men, for they realize that 
it is growing late and that the spectators 


are impatient for the result. There is 
greater unity of interest in the third spree 
for its own sake, as well as because it will 
decide the contest, for these contestants 
afe well-known men in their respective 
classes. The most popular man in college 
is he who is a student, an athlete and 
a “good fellow.” Such are these men. 
They are powerfully built and well 
matched in size and physical courage. 
Success must therefore come through 
strategical effort, with quickness to seize 
any advantage momentarily offered. 
When the word “Go!” is heard they 
hold their positions, each waiting for the 
other to make the first move, and both 
upon the defensive. They walk cautiously 
around one another. The freshman tries 
the “hip throw,” by which the light- 
weight man won his cane; but, failing in 
this, there is a frantic struggle and a use- 
less expenditure of energy, ending by 
both falling to the ground, still clinging 
to the cane, one on top of the other, and 
the cane underneath them. They re- 
main five minutes in this position, and 
after a minute of intermission, in which 
their hands and bruises are patted and 
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rubbed like juvenile prize fighters in their 
“corners” between the “rounds,” the 
cane is returned to them and they take a 
fresh start. Pushing, hauling, jerking and 
twisting follow in a long and interesting 
succession. Three times they fall upon 
the ground, and after each fall they be- 
gin again, standing shoulder to shoulder 
and grasping the ‘cane between them. 
Their endurance and pluck are remark- 
able. 

The clever foiling of tricks and dodges, 
whenever one attempts to execute them, 
attests how well they have mastered 
the science of the contest, while the in- 
terest and enthusiasm of the onlookers 
are evinced by watching intently every 
movement and by occasional outbursts of 
applause. There is a moment of breath- 
less suspense when a skillful movement 
on the part of the sophomore makes the 
freshman lose a hand. A struggle ensues. 
The freshman tries to regain his hold and 
succeeds, when the sophomore has fallen 
upon his knees with the cane in front of 
him; but the freshman is leaning upon 
the sophomore’s back and has his arms 
around the sophomore’s body, Success 
seems now easily possible to either of 
them. The spectators grow excited and 
shout advices. “Pull him over _ back- 
ward” some say to the freshman ; “ Keep 
him down where he is for five minutes ” a 
cautious one proposes. They retain their 
relative positions, while the sophomore 
with difficulty gains his feet. It becomes 
a simple thing, while the freshman stands 
at the sophomore’s back, grasping the 
stick with his arms around the sopho- 
more’s body, for the sophomore to extend 
his arms and push the cane beyond the 
freshman’s reach. Thus the sophomore 
wins it. 

Successful partisanship in every ques- 
tion that divides men into opposing 
masses finds an easy vent for enthusiasm ; 
and there is probably no occasion when 
its expression is more vigorous than when 
a body of college students is victorious 
in athletics. People who have seen the 
yearly football match between Yale and 
Princeton or the Harvard-Yale boat race 
at New London know something of this 
enthusiasm. Those who live in college 
towns have the benefit of the real celebra- 
tion —the bonfires at midnight, the fan- 
tastic dance, the parading ahd speech 
making, and, alas, revelries often carried 
to excess, 

These victorious sophomores, having 
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proven their muscular superiority, now 
awaken the town with their cheers, drums 
and fireworks. ‘The freshmen vanish ut- 
terly. Lights are seen in their dormitory 
windows, but these soon disappear as 
they betake themselves to the sweet ob- 
livion of sleep. ‘The others disperse, walk- 
ing wearily to their rooms. The cele- 
bration does not last long, for the sopho- 
mores are too thoroughly tired out to pro- 
long the excitement, 
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Such is the cane spree at Princeton, the 
place of its origin, The time is past when 
a sophomore would crouch in ambush and 
await the opportunity to fall upon the 
freshman who dared carry a cane upon 
the campus, and thus give the signal for 
a general onset and resistance, from which 
a stormy battle would arise. It was then 
a mélée between under-class men; it is 
now the first organized athletic contest to 
which the undergraduate is introduced. 
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BY-GONES. 


I sir before my cheerful grate, 
And while the sea coal burns 
Less brightly as the hour grows late, 
My memory backward turns, 
Until those days again are seen 
Which youth once gave to me, 
When Alice Gray was seventeen, 
And I was twenty-three. 


Sweet Alice! When her fair face comes 
Into my waking dreams, 

Each feeling, for the moment, sums 
Its happiness in themes 

Which cluster ‘round that village green 
Familiar once to me, 

When she was only seventeen, 
And I but twenty-three. 


With half-shut lids I sit and muse 
Upon those by-gone days ; 

I recollect the schemes I’d use, 
And all the many ways 

I planned, with youthful ardor keen, 
To reach her side—ah, me! 

’*Tis long since she was seventeen, 
And I was twenty-three, 


She was a merry, winsome girl ; 
Her eyes and tresses bright 

Kept my poor brain in such a whirl 
I hardly slept at night. 

I loved sweet Alice then, I ween, 
And she, I’m sure, loved me, 

When she was just turned seventeen, 
And I was twenty-three. 


I nestle in my easy chair. 
I watch the dying flame ; 
* * x * * 


I feel a soft touch on my hair, 
My Mary speaks my name. 
“Robert, what are you thinking of ? 
You speak no word to me ;""— 
“I’m thinking of the days, dear love, 
When I was twenty-three.” 


“ But, darling, you seemed almost sad!” 
“Forgive me, love!” say I; 

“If any sombre look I had, 
"Tis gone, now you are by, 

And left no gloom ; my heart's true queen, 
My thoughts ran back, you see, 

‘To one who was but seventeen 
When I was twenty-three. 


“So let me clasp your hand, my pet, 
And though my thoughts range far, 
We know there is not one regret 
That things are as they are. 
Your sweet face then I'd never seen ; 
How much were lost to me 
Had I wed her at seventeen 
When I was twenty-three !” 


Her eyes with sudden joy are bright, 
Her cheek is laid on mine, 
And in the dim, uncertain light, 
Her arms my neck entwine. 
I feel her rosy blush unseen, 
“ I pardon all,” says she ; 
“ For she was only seventeen, 
And you but twenty-three !” 
CHARLES Hampron. 
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PROMINENT NEW YORK x 
x x» »%* PHYSICIAN SAYS: 


“Every athlete, and any person do- 
ing hard muscular labor, has experi- 
enced at times that soreness and stiff- 
ness of the muscles as if they had 
shrunk and contracted. How difficult 
and painful it is to get limbered up! 
The benefit of a soothing lotion like 
POND’S EXTRACT is incalculable. 
All turfmen understand that very 
well; they use great quantities of it 
in care of their high-bred horses. 
Those who are training for any ath- 
letic event should thoroughly rub 
their muscles after exercising with 
POND’S EXTRACT if they would 
prevent stiffness and keep the mules 
in fine condition.” 


Accept no substitute for Pond’s 
Extract. Made only by Pond’s Ex- 
tract Co., New York and London. 
Beware of imitations. 





A Remarkable Flesh Producer. 
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The Great Remedy in Consumption. 
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FROM 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


- Kansas City, 4,000 tons (new). 

. City of Birmingham, 3,000 tons. 

. City of Augusta, 3,000 tons. 

. Tallahassee, 3,000 tons. 

. Chattahoochee, 3,000 tons. 

- Nacoochee, 3,000 tons. 

. City of Savannah, 2,100 tons. 

. City of Macon, 2,100 tons. 

. Gate City, 2,100 tons. 

FASTEST PASSENGER STEAMERS FLYING 

THE AMERICAN FLAG, 

Address for particulars 


RICHARDSON & BARNARD, Agents, 
Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


WM. L. JAMES, Agent, 
13 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


R. L. WALKER, Agent, 
New Pier 35, N. R., New York. 
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TME TOURISTS TRAVEL BY. A 
oSUPERHALY + APPOINTED + TRAIN 


Of Pullman Vestibule Drawing Room, Sleeping, Smoking and 


Library, Dining and Observation Cars— 


An Kxact Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1891.) tes or stantna ( MARCH 26, 1891. 
MARCH 3, 91.4 ier 14, 1891. 








NEW YORK: 








including all traveling expenses and sustenance 
en route in both directions, and side trips to San 
Oe Riverside, Pasadena, Santa Barbara, 


onterey and San — (Mt. Hamilton), from 


New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 


@- $275.00 ~~ 


For the FIRST, SECOND and THIRD, and $300.00 fgr the FOURTH. 


Tourist Agent and Chaperon accompany the Party. 


For Tickets and itinerary containing Full Information address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant 
General Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, General Manager. J. R. WOOD, Gen'l Passenger Agent. 
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One of the best evidences of our growth in 
culture is the large demand by our people for 
the masterpieces of foreign literature, and in 
most expensive editions. The holiday trade is 
not only supplied with several editions de luxe 
of favorite American authors, but a new trans- 
lation of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” a most superb edi- 
tion of Gustav Freytag’s ‘‘ Lost Manuscript,” an 
édition de luxe of Ohnet’s ‘‘Soul of Pierre,” illus- 
trated by Emile Bayard (Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany), and a masterly translation of one of Bal- 
zac’s best of his earlier novels are only a few of 
the many noteworthy attractions in the market 
for holiday gifts. The last of these deserves 
special comment, for an edition of Balzac’s 
‘*Chouans” (Cassell Publishing Company) by 
such a masterly critic of French literature as 
Saintsbury is almost a product in English letters. 

We have had many English versions of the 
writings of this prince of French novelists, but 
none are more competent to give usa rendering 
of Balzac than Saintsbury, and all we regret is 
that he did not choose one of the maturer prod- 
ucts of the man who may be truly called the 
greatest of modern exponents of human nature 
through the medium of prose fiction. Whatever 
Balzac’s defects there has been no French nov- 
elist since the days of the literary movement of 
1830 who has been as truly a Thackeray and a 
Dickens to the French as Honoré de Balzac. 
This trio had an extraordinary power of notic- 
ing particular points in human manners and 
character, but Dickens and Thackeray kept too 
close to the surface, while Balzac ever cut deep 
into the tissues of his subject, and as readily, if 
not more readily, dealt with the uglier sides of 
human nature, performing ever the task of a 
vivisector when the English novelists sought 
simply to perform the service of moralists. 


Str SAMUEL BAKER’s “‘ Wild Beasts and Their 
Ways” will be welcome wherever the click of the 
trigger is a prelude to days with nature. It is 
doubly welcome to readers of OUTING, for he 
preaches its creed with a vigor and enforces it 
with a weight of authority which sportsmen 
the world over will applaud. 

What language, for instance, could more tersely 
state the lesson which OUTING has been iterating 
and reiterating than that which he uses to distin- 
guish the great gulf separating the true sports- 
man from the merciless gunner : 

‘*The former studies nature with keen enjoy- 
ment, and shoots his game with judgment and 
forbearance, upon the principle of fair play, 











sparing the lives of all females should the ani- 
mal be harmless ; he never seeks the vain glory 
of a heavy game list. The gunner is the curse 
of the nineteenth century. His one idea is to 
use his gun; his love is slaughter, indiscrimi- 
nate and boundless, to swell the long account 
is his boast and pride.” 

Every page of his text is redolent with the 
most minute and critical observation, yet no- 
where is Sir Samuel pedantic. No work has 
ever been given to the sporting world so full of 
practical suggestions, so valuable in results, so 
humane in its tendencies, so inspiring in its en- 
thusiasm. Whether hunting the elephant at the 
sources of the Nile or the Deccan hills, the tiger 
in the delta of the Brahmaputra, the leopard in 
Abyssinia, the bear in the Pyrenees, the wapiti 
and the bison in America, the buffalo in Italy 
or Egypt, the wild hog in Asia Minor, the alli- 
gator in the Ganges or the deer in Ceylon, the 
reader feels that Sir Samuel’s highest pleasure 
has been to teach of the wild beasts, their ways 
and their haunts. [Macmillan & Co., New York 
and London. ] 

No holiday book could come more oppor- 
tunely than ‘‘The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of 
Games and Sports,’’ by John D. Champlin, Jr., 
and Arthur E. Bostwick. Comprehensive in 
scope, clear in arrangement and profusely illus- 
trated, it is a perfect mine of information for 
boys and girls on the subjects in which they 
delight. Sports of the field and the playground, 
games for the nursery, experiments in mechan- 
ics and chemistry for the school, tricks and 
sleight of hand forthe merry party, all are laid 
under contribution for the young folks’ amuse- 
ment. Dull must the heart be and sluggard 
the understanding which cannot out of this 
work contrive fun for the long winter nights 
and gather instruction in all that makes summer 
a merry round of outings. From the game of 
A BC tothe making of a zoetrope nothing 
seems omitted which can amuse and instruct in 
the parlor or the playground. [H. Holt & Co., 
New York. ] 

As a holiday book with a river of text and 
meadows of margin ‘‘ Tis4yac of the Yosemite” 
(Lippincott Company) is sure to win many read- 
ers. The lover of the legendary would have 
been just as pleased to read the story of the 
Bridal Veil in the prose of H. H. Bancroft as in 
the verse of M. B. M. Toland. In its attractive 
setting the legend may reach many readers 
who might otherwise have remained in ignor- 
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ance of it, but it has not been improved in the 
telling. 

Mucu more pleasing asa holiday book will 
be to many a most exquisite setting of James 
Russell Lowell’s ‘‘Vision of Sir Launfal’’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), with designs by Gar- 
rett. We have not seen anything on our book 
table for this season’s gift so tastefully gotten up 
as this edition of *‘ The Vision of Sir Launfal.”’ 


In closing the last page of ‘‘ The Boy Travel- 
ers in Great Britain and Ireland,” by Thomas 
W. Knox, one is tempted to wish that all Ameri- 
cans might follow the example of these boys. 
Ordinarily Americans leave a big city at home 
merely to exchange it for another in England, 
and from thence flit on to Paris, cosmopolitan 
cities all, and therefore having characteristics in 
common. W. Knox, wiser far, introduces his 
travelers first to everything in the three king- 
doms which differs most from the land of their 
birth, a course to be commended even by 
the boys of a much older growth. Given the 
principle as a correct one, the route selected is 
admirable in every respect and the mass of in- 
formation imparted beyond the ordinary run of 
the best of guide books. 

Every district which can delight the eye, in- 
struct the mind or divert the senses is in turn 
visited. The Lakes of Killarney, the Vale of 
Avoca and Tara’s Hall, which inspired Moore 
with his highest flights of patriotic verse; the 
banks and braes of Bonny Doon, the home and 
footsteps of Bobby Burns ; Melrose and Abbots- 
ford, with many another scene made the world’s 
by the genius of Walter Scott; the English 
Lakes, sacred to Wordsworth ; Devonshire, the 
cradle of Raleigh and Drake, and the land made 
a household word by ‘‘ Westward Ho!”’’ and 
“Lorna Doone,”’ all yield their pleasures and 
their lessons before the boys are engulfed in the 
sights of London. Through all these deviations 
and many we have not mentioned the traveler, 
with this book as his companion, will need but 
little else in the way of guide, philosopher and 
friend. [Harper Brothers, New York.] 


JuLEs VERNE has made for himself a distinct 
province in nineteenth-century literature. He 
is at once a Munchausen and a Defoe; like the 
former, he has created regions out of” the exu- 
berance of his imagination ; like the latter he 
has peopled well-known regions with delightful 
personalities. Of this class is his ‘‘Czsar Cas- 
cabel’’ the itinerant showman who—with Clory 
the clown, Napoleona, his youthful daughter, 
his performing dogs, Wagram and Marengo, his 
monkeys and his caravan, ‘‘ the Fair Rambler” 
—trudged across the Sierra Nevada, through 
California, Oregon, Washington, British Colum- 
bia and Alaska, across Behring Straits, through 
Asiatic and European Russia to settle at last in 
his fair Provengal home; truly a series of ‘* Ex- 
traordinary Travels,” as he terms them, The 
wonderful adventures which they encountered 
by flood and field, and all they saw, Jules Verne 
has told in his own inimitable manner, and al- 
though we may smile at the droll medium se- 
lected on which to hang the record of so serious 
a journey we must give high meed of praise 
to his careful adherence to nature and to fact, 
for from these the narrative never departs. 
To those who would take their instruction as 
some people prefer their medicine, in a gilded 


Cesar Cascabel” will be a welcome and 
[Cassell Publishing Com- 


pill, “ 
instructive medium. 
pany, New York.] 


THE political questions involved in what is 


‘commonly known as the Force bill are finding 


their way into current fiction, where, indeed, 
many a revolution has had its birth. No chap- 
ter of Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution’”’ is more 
powerfully written than that relating to the 
pamphleteers. Arthur Henry, in ‘‘ Nicholas 
Blood, Candidate,’’ has drawn with no light 
touch the plea of those who claim, however un- 
foundedly, that their voting power is manipu- 
lated in the ballot box. That such sanguinary 
scenes as those with which he has filled the 
canvas are ever likely to occur in the land 
where ‘‘horse sense” has solved so many more 
difficult questions is highly improbable. Never- 
theless the book is not untimely if it directs at- 
tention, even painfully, to a question which 
may become a burning one in a literal as well 
as a figurative sense. The scene is laid in 
Memphis; the occasion is merely a municipal 
election in which Nicholas Blood, a colored 
man, is candidate for the office of mayor. He 
is, of course, supported by his fellow country- 
men, a palpable majority of the voters, and de- 
feated, so far as the declaration of the poll 
determines it, by as palpable a minority of 
whites. The appearance of the book marks an 
epoch in the controversy and will doubtless 
attract considerable attention. [American News 
Company. ] 

In the year in which one young lady has 
taken high honors in classics in competition 
with men of the university within which she 
was educated and in which Miss Fawcett has 
startled the mathematicians of the world by be- 
ing classed above the first male student of her 
year it is opportune that the International Edu- 
cational Series should deal with the question of 
‘The Higher Education of Women in Europe.”’ 
Miss Helen Lange speaks on the subject with 
the authority of the directress of the principal 
lyceum devoted to it in Berlin, and with knowl- 
edge gathered from a wide range of inquiry. 
America has always been well to the fore of Eu- 
rope in the field of female education, even of 
the higher type. The tables and statistics gath- 
ered together relating to the United States show 
its exact comparative present position, and will 
be a valuable official record of facts by which 
ae! will be measured. [D. Appleton & 
Co. 


THEODORE VAN DYKE in his ‘‘ Millionaires of 
a Day” has told the story of the land boom 
which swept Southern California like a simoom 
in the years of 1885-9, and which would 
have left it as desolate as does that terrible 
scourge had the speculative craze not been 
based on a solid substratum of fact. Without 
the careful tracing by the author of its rise and 
fall, one might have looked upon the whole 
movement as an illusive bubble. The auctioneer 
and his brass bands, his free rides, his free 
lunches and the glamour of rainbow tints have 
gone, but the residual product in the shape of 
many and important works of irrigation and in- 
tercommunication remain a solid benefit to the 
community who have stayed to develop the 
wondrous resources of the country. 
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ARMOUR’S 


(CHICAGO.) 


Extract of Beef. 


—FOR— 


OUPS, SAUCES, 
BOUILLON or BEEF TEA. 








—THE— 


RICHEST, STRONCEST, 
MOST NUTRITIOUS, 


AND, THEREFORE, 


\ Vif, /: 
wr AY, THE MOST ECONOMICAL. 
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| : Awarded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889. 
aa ii tt | \4 = Adopted by the U. S. Army Medical Department. 
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FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


DR. JAHGHR’S 


SANITARY WooLen System Co.. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, President ; ERNEST BENGER, Vice-President. 





None Genuine 
SIq} JnoyWwM 


119 Nassau St., Temple Court Building ; 
504 Fulton St., next to Y. M. C. A. Building, Brooklyn, N, Y.; 


1104 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


BRANCH 
HOUSES: 


NOTE OUR TRADE MARK CLOSELY! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of Winter 


UNDERWERAF 


FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


Our assortment comprises Bicycling Jackets; All-Wool Knitted Jackets and Trousers for horseback 
exercise; Flannel Suits, Tennis. Suits and Sporting Suits; Sleeping-Sacks, Combination Sleeping- 
Suits and fine Camel-Hair Blankets for tourists and camping-out purposes, 

These Sanatory goods are positively guaranteed to be all wool; they are made under Dr, Jaeger’s super- 
vision, and sold by this company and their authorized agents ONLY. 

Send for explanatory, descriptive and illustrated Catalogue and price list, free by mail. 

Garments made to order, a Specialty. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


DR. JAEGER’S SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO,, 


827 and 829 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








NATuRE develops along the lines of least re- 
sistance and the tidal waves of humanity follow 
unconsciously the same law; hence we see year 
by year greater numbers pressed out of the city 
limits, but the commercial force exerting itself 
moves with a greater momentum than the arti- 
ficial obstacles which gird New York closer than 
any other city in the Union. Consequently 
wherever there is an exit there is astrain. The 


Rrooklyn Bridge has, true, opened up Lorg 
Island as a family camping ground, but the dis- 
tribution from the bridge outward lacks com- 
pleteness ; available areas are plenty enough, 
but not available means of reaching them, for 
monopoly has hitherto exerted its baleful in- 


fluence. There are signs of awakening, how- 
ever, and ere long the Kings County Elevated 
Railroad Company may succeed in their well- 
intended efforts to extend over their border and 
bring a string of health- giving, breeze -swept 
townships within rapid and frequent communi- 
cation with New York. 

THE bye waters of Florida have long been re- 
gretfully passed by by travelers as too shallow 
for the ordinary steam yacht and making too 
great a demand upon their time in the native 
yawl-rigged sharpie. The naphtha auxiliary, to 
be used in emergencies in aid of the sail, has 
now opened these delightful pages of natural 
history. The possibilities for pleasure among 
the cocoa palms and pine apples of the enchant- 
ing keys and barriers of these southern waters 
are now unlimited. 

No previous impression of the immensity of 
the territory of the United States so forcibly 
strikes the traveler as that which comes to him 
at the end of his seven days and nights of cease- 
less ploughing through the vast and limitless 
Atlantic when, as the good ship glides up the 
Narrows of New York harbor, he hears a fel- 
low traveler say: ‘‘ Now the first half of -my 
journey is over, my next seven days and nights 
will be spent in a Pullman car,’’ and railroad 
companies are yearly becoming more apprehen- 
sive of the fact that this great land journey 
needs for its comfortable accomplishment very 
similar provisions to those of the great Atlantic 
liners. The Pullman car lends itself tothe real- 
ization of this, and nothing more remarkable in 
railroad enterprise has yet been developed than 
the excursions of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
based on the central idea of all the comforts of 


the transatlantic liner, minus of course 
its often accompanying and terrible 
mal de mer, and plus the diversity and 
beauty of the scenery and cities through 
which the journey is taken. Four such 
tours from New York to the Golden 
Gate have been arranged by the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, leaving New York 
respectively on February 7, March 3 
and 26, and April 14; each trip cov- 
ering, both going and returning, different 
routes, yet each alike in this that the train is 
special and the whole charge of the party, both 
while traveling and in the stoppages at the 
places of interest en route, is taken by the com- 
pany. Such luxury, such comfort and such ab- 
sence of care on the part of the transient are 
almost beyond the dreams of fancy and no indi- 
vidual forethought or expense could have 
ensured them. 

It is as if the ‘‘ wishing cap” had become a 
verity and all the scenic treasures of the earth 
could be brought to one’s drawing-room window 
by one’s mere volition. Would you see the pic- 
turesque riot of the Mardi Gras at New Orleans 
as a pleasing diversion of the journey, then take 
the excursion leaving New York on February 7. 
Would you witness for yourself the wondrous 
transformation which labor has wrought on the 
face of nature, then take Salt Lake City on the 
excursion leaving on March 3. But really, as 
one checks off the points of interest with each, 
terminating as all do in the glories of the Gold- 
en Gate and the perennial joys of California, 
the real and only anxiety is which to take. 


THE Adirondacks are becoming a region of 
resort throughout the year, spring, summer, 
fall and winter. They have long been the 
haunt of the angler, the hunter and summer 
vacationist ; and now since ‘‘ the powerful testi- 
mony of the medical profession concerning the 
remedial properties of the Adirondacks’ pure, 
bracing air’’ has been offered, our great North 
woods are sought during the entire sway of 
Jack Frost by not only the big game hunter, 
but also persons suffering from pulmonary and 
throat complaints. -Indeed, winter visitors have 
increased so rapidly in the last few seasons that 
several hotels in the mountains have been kept 
open the year round. Hunting, therefore, is 
no longer the only attraction during winter 
in this great region, tobogganing, ice boating, 
skating, sleigh riding and snowshoeing being 
now equally popular. A handy little pamphlet 
containing a history of the Adirondack region, 
features of its different systems, the routes by 
which all the favorite localities are reached, and 
a train time table has been issued. When these 
details have been mastered half the journey is, 
in effect, accomplished. It will be sent free to 
any address by the New York Central and Hud- 
son River Railroad Company. 
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CLYDE STEAMSHIP Co. 


New York, Charleston, $, C., and Jacksonville, Fla., Service. 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE 


— BETWEEN — 


JACKSONVILLE, PALATKA AND SANFORD, FLA., 


AND ALL INTERMEDIATE LANDINGS ON ST. JOHN’S RIVER. 








TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and CHARLESTON, S. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and all Florida Points. 


The fleet is composed of the following elegant steamers: “ Algonquin” (new), * Tro- 
quois,” “ Seminole,” “Cherokee,” “ Yemassee”’ and “ Delaware,” one of which is 
appointed to sail from PIER 29, E. R. (foot of Roosevelt Street), NEW YORK, 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, at 3 P. M. 
This is the only line between New York and Jacksonville, Fla., without change, 


making close connections at JACKSONVILLE with F.C. & P. R.R., J. T. & K. W. 
R’y, and -J., St. A.& H. R. R. R. 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN’S RIVER LINE, 


COMPRISING THE ELEGANT STEAMERS 
“City of Jacksonville,” “Fred’k DeBary,” “ Everglade,” and “ Welaka,” 
leaving JACKSONVILLE DAILY at 8.30 P. M., except Saturdays, for SANFORD, FLA., and 
intermediate landings, making connection with all rail lines at Palatka, Astor, Blue 
Springs and Sanford for all points in Florida. 








Passenger accommodations unsurpassed, steamers being supplied with all modern improve- 
ments, steam steering gear, electric lights, electric bells, baths, etc. 

The cuisine on the steamers of the ‘‘CLYDE LINE”? is unexcelled by any other line, the 
table being supplied with the best that the Northern or Southern markets afford. 

For further information apply to 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO.,Gen’l Agts., 
5 Bowling Green, New York. | 1280. Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEO. G. EGER, T. M., 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
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CorPUS CHRISTI ON THE GULF! 


New Winter Health Resort of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 




















NO ICE! NO SNOW! FEW FROSTS! ABSOLUTELY NO MALARIA! 





A Newport and Saratoga Combined. 


GRAND SEA CLIFFS AND MINERAL WATERS. 
WARM GULF BREEZES. 
BEST HEALTH RECORD IN AMERICA. 


Officially indorsed by Two Hundred Members of Texas State Medical Association. 


SULPHUR WATERS. SEA BATHING. GLORIOUS CLIMATE. 





The Coming Big Seaport of the Gulf ! 





hours daily by both night and day gangs. The harbor will, in a few 

months, admit ships drawing 28 feet and accommodate the largest 
commerce. The Great West will ship its products by way of the Texas coast 
as soon as deep water is obtained. Corpus Christi Bay is 800 miles nearer to 
Denver than New York Bay is. It is 600 miles nearer Kansas City. Deep 
water will make Corpus CuHRIsTI 


a DEEP water harbor now being constructed. Work prosecuted twenty 


AN IMMENSE SEAPORT CITY. 


Property changing hands with great rapidity. Prices steadily advancing. 





Easy enough to make money in real estate on a rising market. 





We believe investors at present prices will make 100 per cent. in two years. 
For hotel accommodations, city lots, acre property, gilt edge investments 


or information, address 
THE PORT ROPES COMPANY, 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS. 





SPORT—ODDS AND ENDS. 


AT the recent meeting of the Bank Clerks’ 
Athletic Association at the Grand Union Hotel, 
New York, the constitution and by-laws were 
adopted. The constitutional clause defining the 
qualifications for membership is as follows: 
‘Any officer or employee of any national, 
State or savings bank or trust company, within 
a radius of 30 miles, who is over eighteen years 
of age, will be eligible to membership.” The 
election of officers was the cause of much en- 
thusiasm and resulted as follows: President, 
William E. Knox, Bowery Savings Bank ; vice- 
president, S. Arthur Safford, Mercantile Bank ; 
treasurer, H. H. Montgomery, Hanover National 
Bank; captain, Harry Dimse, Sixth National 
Bank ; secretary, N. D. Alling, Nassau Bank ; 
lieutenant, Zach. A. Cooper, Nassau Bank ; 
board of trustees, Messrs. Thompson, Miller, 
Rawlinson, Miles and Dederer. The club now 
has a membership of 151, and its future looks 
extremely bright. It will apply for membership 
in the A, A. U. 


Ir is always pleasant information to honor- 
able sportsmen to hear of cases where game law 
breakers are properly punished for their wan- 
tonness. A dispatch from Bangor, Me., to a 
Boston paper, reads: ‘‘A resident of Levant 
was yesterday fined $100 for. killing a moose, 
the season for this game not being open until 
October.’’ It would be well if the name of the 
man could have been coupled with his offense. 


E. E. ANDREws has been elected captain of 
the Princeton freshman football team. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it this recipe in 
German, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A, Noyes, 820 Powers’ Block, 


Pinless 
Clothes Line 


Is the only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a _ success; patent recently 
issued; sold only by 


AGENTS, 


to whom the exclusive right is given; on receipt of 
50 cents we will send a sample line by mail; also, 
circulars, price list and terms to agents; secure 

ourt erritory at.once. Address THE PINLESS 
CLOTHES LINE COMPANY, 17 Hermon St., 








Worcester, Mass. 


THE story of the expedition up the Connecti- 
cut River by Messrs. Collins and Sweet in the 
naphtha launch Bonnie will soon appear in Our- 
ING. 


THE handsome double alleys at Mannerchor 
Hall, in East Fifty-sixth street, have been en- 
larged and redecorated, and will be at the ser- 
vice of teams from the following clubs: Gram- 
ercy, Sutton, Lexington, Rossmore, Spartan, 
Continental, Mascot, Hansas and Morning Star. 


OnE of the greatest, strongest, most potent 
arguments in favor of baseball, horse racing, 
cricket, all outdoor sports, is that they relieve 
the mind and therefore rest the body.—/oseph 
Howard, Jr., in New York Press. 


THE Berkeley Oval, New York, will have a 

ladies’ pavilion ; cost, $5,000. 
*% 

Apart from the mere question of purity, good 
wine is, perhaps, a matter of taste; nor is this a 
matter of fashion, but of good judgment ; and if 
we find that a kind has received the commenda- 
tion of connoisseurs we may at least try it with 
confidence. 

No wine has awakened more enthusiasm than 
“the melted Topazes squeezed from the grapes 
of Hungary,” as the autocrat of the breakfast 
table phrases the glowing Tokay. 

But it was a particular Tokay which Dr. 
Holmes had in mind—the TOKAYER AUS- 
BRUCH, which has been introduced to the 
United States by Mr. Lorenz Reich, whose great 
family hotel, ‘‘ The Cambridge,” at the corner 
of Fifth avenue and Thirty-third street, is one 
of the wonders and blessings of New York. 

His cellars contain many rich brands, but 
best of all is the beautiful Tokayer Ausbruch, 
and letters from hundreds of well-known pens 
testify to the delight it has given. Both Gar- 
field and Grant in their last illnesses were sus- 
tained by it; and by President Arthur and his 
White House guests no wine was better enjoyed, 
if we may believe letters from a score of Cabinet 
Ministers, Senators and high officials. 

Madame Adelina Patti wrote to Mr. Reich 
that she had tasted Tokayer Ausbruch at its birth- 
place, and only at his table drank its equal. 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Coleridge unite in 
praising it. Salvini is certain it would prolong 
his life if he could always obtain it, and Dr. 
Holmes said it put the warmth of summer into 
his autumn veins. Robert Browning forsakes 
all obscurity in its praise; J. Russell Lowell 
thought if he could mix it with his ink he should 
write ‘‘something worth having,” and Longfel- 
low says neither king nor kaiser ever tasted 
better; ‘‘it is delicious!” Cardinal McCloskey 
wrote to Mr. Reich: ‘‘ You deserve to be regard- 
ed as a public benefactor,” and the most promi- 
nent physicians have affirmed the purity and 
medicinal excellence of this wine. ‘‘It furnishes 
a reliable strength producer and health pro- 
moter” was the opinion of Dr. Willard Parker, 
and so said Professor Gross. 

Send to Mr. Reich for a case of this remark- 
able Tokay.—Mew York Tribune. 
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SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD; 
"SHOVOV3H NSIS 24 SENT THN 
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TheGREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


BEECHAMS PILLS. 


This Wonderful Medicine for All 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS 


to which Men, Women and Children are subject, 
is the most marvelous antidote yet discovered. It is the 
remier Specific for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, 
{mpaired Di estion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, 











DON'T DELAY TO 


Stop that cough! Else the bronchial 
tubes will be enlarged and the delicate 
tissues of the lungs exposed to injury. 
No other medicine is so speedily opera- 
tive in throat and lung troubles as 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. <A few doses 
have been known to break up an ob- 
stinate and distressing cough. Sufferers 
from asthma, bronchitis, croup, con- 
sumption, sore throat, and whooping 
cough find a sure relief in the use of this 
preparation. It soothes the in- 
flamed mem- if brane, pro- 
motes expecto- ry ration, and in- 
duces repose. Don’t be with- 
out it in the house. Sallie E. Stone, 
Hurt’s store, Va., writes: ‘‘ I have found, 
in my family, that Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral was always a certain cure for colds 
and coughs.” 

“Five years ago I had a constant 
cough, night sweats, was greatly re- 
duced in flesh, and had been given up by 
my physicians. I began to take Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral and was completely 
cured.” — Anga A. Lewis, Ricard, N. Y. 














ete., and is found especint y efficacious and remedial by- 

au surrexens, “ PRIC E, 2 CENTS PER BOX. A ’ Che P, / 
repared only . » St. Helens, Lanca- rr ectora 

shine, aatead B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole Agents for the yf er Ss y 

Prepared | howe J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


United States, 365 and 367 Canal Street, New York, who 
Cu druggist does not keep them) will mail BEECH- 
A % 


S PILLS on receipt of price—dutinguire first. Please 
mention this publication in ordering. 


ALLCOCKS 


POROUS PLASTERS. 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS are the only reliable plasters ever 
produced. Fragrant, clean, inexpensive and never failing, they fully meet 
all the requirements of a household remedy, and should always be 
kept on hand. 











For the relief and cure of Weak Back, Weak Muscles, 
Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, Pains in the Chest, 
Small of the Back and around the Hips, Strains, Stitches 
and all Local Pains, Alleock’s Porous Plasters are 
unequaled. 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresentation. Ask 
for ALLCOCK’S, and let no solicitation or explanation induce you to accept a 
substitute. 





MONTHLY - RECORD - 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor.” 
Letters and inquiries from anonymous correspondents 
will not receive attention. 


OUTING wili in this department record all important 
events within the domain of pastimes and of strictly 
amateur sport ; therefore these pages are open to members 
of organized clubs engaged in the reputable sports of the 
period. The editors of OUTING RECORD cordially in- 
vite full reports of contests and events of interest to 
officers and members of amateur clubs and associations, 





OvTING brings no empty Christmas greetings 
to its many readers. The present number is not 
only replete with articles of seasonable sport, 
fittingly illustrated, but as a special Christmas 
offering OvutTinGc for January is freighted by 
the addition of a complete story dealing with 
the great national game of the autumnal field. 
The game of football is no longer the mere 
pastime of afew college boys but the sport of the 
nation in the field, as tennis is on the lawn, and 
the meshes of romance have never been woven 
about the votaries of this great field game as 
delicately and yet so attractively as in this 
story of OuTING, ‘‘ The Old Boy and the New,”’ 
which we have the pleasure of bringing to the 
patrons of OvuTING as a Christmas offering. 
May it be only a small tithe of the many bless- 
ings that shall come to every hearthstone where 
OUTING enters this Christmas week. 


J. H. Worman, Editor in Chief. 


* 
* % 

WHEN the League of American Wheelmen, 
through its racing board, issued notice of sus- 
pension of a number of prominent cycling mem- 
bers of athletic clubs many anticipated a war 
between the L. A. W. and A. A. U., and were 
somewhat surprised that at the meeting of the 
board of managers of the A. A. U. the suspen- 
sion was ratified. As a matter of fact there was 
no other course open for the board of managers, 
as the A. A. U. has agreed to accept all such rul- 
ings on the part of the L. A. W. Unless this 
were the case trouble must ensue in the conflict 
for supreme authority. The justice of the L. A. 
W.’s action is conceded by all athletes except 
perhaps in the case of Zimmerman, of the New 
Jersey Athletic Club. Mr. Sullivan, secretary 
of the A. A. U. and chairman of the N. J. A. C. 
committee having knowledge of such matters, 
asserts very positively that there is no ground 


whatever for Zimmerman’s suspension for the 
cause assigned. Mr. Davol, chairman of the rac- 
ing board of the L. A. W., says Zimmerman is 
charged with receiving money from the N. J. A. 
C. to pay expenses of his remaining at Peoria 
after the meeting was over and training for his 
trials against time. Mr. Davol states that he 
wrote to the secretary of the New Jersey Athletic 
Club asking whether the club had paid these 
training expenses, and failing to get an answer 
had ordered the suspension. 

By many this method of procedure is likely to 
be regarded as unjustifiable. A secretary is not 
the only one implicated in such a transaction ; 
in fact he is not implicated at all. The accused 
is the one to whom notice should be sent, and 
upon him rests the responsibility of supplying 
the desired information. If his address is un- 
known it must still be remembered that the 
league has an official organ in which the racing 
board can insert notices calling for addresses. 
To suspend a man for violation of a law and 
without giving him an opportunity to make his 
defense is not only unfair but strictly illegal. 
It is not unlikely that for doing such a thing the 
law of libel might be called into operation. 


THE announcement of Professor Koch’s al- 
leged discovery for the cure of tuberculosis has 
stirred the whole civilized world to a degree of 
excitement which shows with what lively in- 
terest any hope of a cure for that most dreaded 
of diseases is received. C. L. Lochman, a 
veteran photographer of Bethlehem, Pa., who 
has made a name for himself in the photograph- 
ing of medicinal plants for the medical pro- 
fession, announces as his experience that the 
vapors developed by the iodine, bromine and 
mercury in the dark room of the daguerrotypist, 
which form iodide and bromide of mercury in 
a nascent state, have proved curative of incipi- 
ent consumption. This method of cure, he 
thinks, can be rationally based upon the de- 
structive influence on tuberculosis bacteria of 
the iodide and bromide of mercury. He there- 
fore addresses an open letter to all daguerro- 
typists, through the Photographic Times, calling 
upon all who have any experience or knowledge 
in this direction, or any facts, favorable or 
otherwise, to communicate with him. It is, at 
least, an interesting subject and one that may 
lead to important results in connection with the 
discoveries already made by Dr. Koch. 











THERE are signs of unusual activity among 


the amateur photographers this winter. On 
December 4 the convention, consisting of dele- 
gates from the various amateur photographic 
societies of America, met in the rooms of the 
New York Society of Amateur Photographers. 
A loan exhibition of framed photographs gave 
additional interest to this meeting. Fuller par- 
ticulars will be given next month. 

The fourth annual joint exhibition of the 
Photographic Society of Philadelphia, the Bos- 
ton Camera Club and the Society of Amateur 
Photographers of New York—which will be open 
this year to all photographers, both American 
and foreign—will be held under the auspices of 
the New York Society, at the Fifth Avenue Art 
Galleries (between Thirty - fourth and Thirty- 
fifth streets), New York city, from May 25 to 
June 6, 1891 (inclusive). The committee of ar- 
rangements consists of F. C. Beach, chairman; 
A. L. Simpson and C. C. Roumage. Full par- 
ticulars concerning the exhibition, blank entry 
forms and frame labels may be obtained by ad- 
dressing Mr. Beach, at 113 West Thirty-eighth 
street, New York. This exhibition promises to 
be the most important one yet held by the three 
societies. As special endeavors will be made 
by the committee of arrangements for the com- 
petition and projection on the screen of lantern 
slides during this exhibition, our young readers, 
especially the beginners, will be glad of a few 
simple directions in this interesting branch of 
photographic work. 

To make lantern slides ‘‘ by contact,” which 
is perhaps the simplest way, the negative is first 
placed in a printing frame deeper than the one 
used for ordinary printing, film side upward. A 
slow plate, preferably the Carbutt ‘‘A,” is then 
placed upon the negative, sensitive side down- 
ward, and the back of the printing frame is put 
in to firmly secure the two plates close together. 
This, of course, must be done in the dark room. 
The frame is then exposed for a few seconds to 
sunlight, or for a somewhat longer period to the 
more yellow light of a kerosene lamp. The 
plates are then removed, and the ‘‘ A” plate is 
placed in atray fordevelopment. Mr. Carbutt’s 
formulas are as follows: 


A. 
Warm distilled water. . + 20 0unces 
Sulphite of soda crystals ‘ 4 ounces 
Sulphuric acid . : . 1 drachm 
Hydrochinon . 360 grains 
Water to make up to 32 ounces 


B. 
Carbonate potash : ° I ounce 
Caustic soda in stick : ‘ . ¥% ounce 
Bromide potassium . . . 30 grains 
Water to make up to , ° + 32 ounces 
C.—ACCELERATOR. 

Caustic soda . ° ° ° -  Iounce 
Watertomake upto . : . To ounces 
D.—RESTRAINER. 

. Bromide potassium ; ; ¥% ounce 
Water . ° ° ° ° +» 5 Ounces 


Taking 1 ounce of A, 1 ounce of B and 4 
ounces of water, let the development continue 
until the blacks look quite strong and detail 
shows in the high lights. Then wash off de- 
veloper, and rinse thoroughly before placing in 
fixing solution. After thorough fixing, wash for 
half an hour; then carefully go over surface with 
soft camel-hair brush or pledget of cotton, to re- 
move any particles of dirt. Finally place in a 
rack todry. When dry the slide is covered with 
a mat and a thin crystal covering glass, and the 
two plates are bound together with a narrow 
binding strip of black needle paper. When a 
lantern slide is desired from a larger negative a 
reducing camera must be used. But from most 
negatives a large enough bit may be selected 
by placing the lantern slide plate over the most 
attractive portion of it, which will possess all 
the qualities of a picture. 

W. I. LincoLtn ADAms. 


* 
% * 

THE New York Camera Club have been de- 
lighting their members and friends with an ex- 
hibition of the results produced from the work 
of the camera after it leaves the hands of the 
photographer in the shape of a negative and 
passes into the charge of the mechanical ma- 
nipulator and chemist, who prepares from it a 
plate from which impressions can be made for 
book and magazine illustrations. 

The novelty of the exhibition was undoubted- 
ly beautiful pbotographs of ceramics and archi- 
tectural subjects in colors produced by mechan- 
ical and chemical means in the photograph 
itself. The various contrivances by which this 
is effected are more or less known, but no re- 
sults so perfect as the pottery-shown by E. Bier- 
stadt and the architectural work of the Helio- 
type Printing Company have been hitherto 
produced. 
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YACHTING. 


YACHT designing and yacht building are un- 
dergoing a process of evolution just now, and at 
the present rate of building we may expect to 
see some remarkable changes in a few years. 
The skimming-dish type of centreboard yacht is 
no longer in demand. None of them are or- 
dered, but, instead, the deep keel boat is becom- 
ing the favorite craft. While English yachts- 
men are adopting the centreboard to some ex- 
tent we are adopting the keel boat, still retain- 
ing the centreboard, except in a few cases, for 
that useful auxiliary will never be discarded al- 
together by American yachtsmen who sail in 
shallow water. The racing rules that have per- 
mitted the carrying of an immense spread of 
sail on a small hull have forced the yachtsman 
who went in for racing to build or buy a deep 
boat with a lead keel in order to carry canvas 
enough tc keep in the ‘‘ procession.” Nearly all 
the new yachts being built for 1891 are of the 
keel type, some with centreboards and some 
without them, but all are boats of greater 
draught than those built a few years ago. 

There will be no lack of racing next year, 
and it will be largely in the 46-foot class, if we 
may judge by the orders given for boats of 
that dimension. Mr. Belmont’s new boat J/ine- 
ola is nearly finished, and Cornelius Vanderbilt's 
is being rapidly pushed forward. They will all 
have to tackle the Fife boat Jessica, owned by 
Mr. Macdonough. She is a good boat and she 
may prove as hard to beat as the Minerva was 
when the 40 footers met her. Now that the 
Royal Victoria Yacht Club has thrown down the 
gauntlet, there is a fine chance for some enter- 
prising American yachtsman to pick it up and 
go across the Atlantic to bring their cup to this 
side. The conditions adopted by the Royal Vic- 
toria Yacht Club are so nearly identical with 
those of the new deed of gift of the America’s 
cup that it is a practical acknowledgment of the 
fairness of the latter document, and it looks 
like open defiance of the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
since they have refused to recognize the deed. 
The Frenchmen have come to the front now, 
and they propose to build and man a boat with 
Frenchmen to come after the America’s cup. 
Well, let them come, and the sooner the better. 
We shall be ready to meet them with a boat 
that is tolerably fast. J. C. SuMMERs. 








2 Sp WW Swoteoh) 

In the race on Lake Minnetonka, September 
13, in which the Varuna and the Bird took part, 
the latter beat the former by over nine minutes, 
corrected time. The Bird entered ten races 
during last season and won eight of them. The 
two defeats were caused by breakdowns when 
when well in the lead. 

THE Corinthian Yacht Club now numbers 
over 400 members, 375 of whom were included 
in the club’s book published last April. 





ROWING. 


THE races in the regatta of the Pawtucket 
Boat Club were rowed on October 3 under 
rather discouraging circumstances, the weather 
not being very favorable for rowing. A sum- 
mary of the results follows: 

Single boats —Won by John Fox, of Paw- 
tucket ; time, 11m. 43%s. 

Intermediate singles—Final heat won by Eu- 
gene Buckley, Bradford B. C., of Boston ; time, 
14m. 3s. 

Junior singles—Final heat won by A. C. Dow- 
ling,Crescent B. C., of Boston ; Thomas Philbin, 
King Philip Boat Club, of Fall River, second ; 
time, 14m. 57s. 

Senior singles—Won by William Caffrey, 
Lawrence (Mass.) B. C.; Patrick Sharkey, Ra- 
venswood B,. C., Long Island City, second; 
time, 13m. 48s. 

Quarter-mile dash—Won by Joseph Bergen, 
Bradford B.C., of Boston; William Caffrey, 
Lawrence (Mass.) B. C., second; time, 1m. 
24s. 

Four-oared senior working-boat race—Won 
by Bradford Boat Club’s crew No. 2; time, 
14m. 18s. ; 

Four-oared junior working-boat race — Won 
by Narragansett Boat Club, of Providence ; Cen- 
tral Boat Club, of South Boston, second ; time, 
13m. 29s, 

THE new boat house at Harvard promises to 
make boating one of the most popular amuse- 
ments among the students. There are enough 
boats to float about seventy-five men at one 
time, and there are 200 lockers, two bathrooms, 
a steam-heated meeting room, and space for an 
unlimited number of private boats. A fee of 
$5 will be charged to each undergraduate to join 
the clubs, and $1 a year for the use of a locker. 
An experienced boat builder will be employed 
and a janitor to keep the boats in order. 
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FIXTURES, 


January s5—Joint games of the Corinthian Athletic Club 
and Company F, Forty-seventh Regiment. : 

January 1o—Boxing tournament Pastime Athletic Club, 

January 14—Boxing tournament Varuna Boat Club. 


AFTER many ups and downs in the way of 
support and contradiction the claim for the 440- 
yards record made on behalf of Downes, of Har- 
vard, has apparently been abandoned. Mr. 
Downes is said to have declared himself satisfied 
that the officials made a mistake in holding the 
tape at a point other than the proper finish. The 
evidence to support this statement of some who. 
were present at the time of the trial has been 
furnished by means of the camera, while the 
strongest evidence fer contra is also a negative. 
To the non-professional (photographically 
speaking) the latest evidence does not seem en- 
tirely conclusive. We can all follow the line of 
reasoning that a man further from the camera 
will appear smaller on the negative than one 
closer to it. But no positive proof has so far 
been adduced that photographer No. 2 placed 
his tripod over the identical spot where No, 1 
placed his. A little more light should be thrown 
on that point. Downes may be misled in declin- 
ing to lay claim to the record, and he should not 
be deprived of it through any false notion of do- 
ing an honorable act. At the same time it 
must be conceded by all that there was always 
grave doubt on the subject. Not only did this 
arise through the conflict of evidence over the 
measurement of the track, but the careful ana- 
lyzer of the fractional records detected grave 
possibility, if not great probability, of error. The 
likelihood now is that the A. A. U. record com- 
mittee will never again be called upon to pass any 
opinion as to the validity of the claim. 

JAMEs WATSON, 


* * 


THE Canadian championships for 1890 were 
contested on September 27 on the grounds of the 
Montreal A. A. A., at Montreal,, and proved the 
most successful meeting ever held in Canada. 
Most of the Canadian records were broken and 
several world’s records tied and broken. The 
New York athletes carried off most of the honors 
and prizes. The results follow: 

100-yards dash—Final heat won by John Owen, 
Jr., Detroit A. C.; Luther Carey, M. A. C., sec- 
ond by 4 feet; time, 10 I-5s. 
220-yards dash—Final heat won by John Owen, 
r.; H. D. Carr, second by 2 yards; A. W. S. 
ochrane, N. Y. A. C., third by 2 yards; time, 
2-58. 
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2-mile run—Won 
by T. P. Conneff, 
mM, A. ©. W. 8, 
Morton, Salford 
Harriers, second, 
by 120 yards; W. T. Young, M. A. C., third, by 
a quarter of a mile; time, 9m. 34 3-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by George R. 
Gray, N. Y. A. C., with 43 ft. 744 in.; C. A. J. 
Queckberner, M. A. C., second, with 39 ft. 6% 
in.; J. S. Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., third, with 39 
ft..3 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight—Won by J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., with jo ft. 6 in.; C. A. J. 
Queckberner, M. A. C., second, with 29 ft. 354 
in.; J. S. Storr, Argyle Snowshoe Club, of Mon- 
treal, third, with 21 ft. 9% in 

Pole vault—Won by A. A. Jordan, N.Y. A.C., 
with 1o ft. 4 in.; E. D. Rider, N. Y. A. C., sec- 
ond, with 1o ft.; Z. A. Cooper, M. A. C., third, 
with 9 ft. 7 in. 

3-mile walk—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A: C.; 
E. D. Lange, M. A. C., second, by 60 yards; 
time, 22m. 12 4-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by W. C. Downes, N. Y. 
A.C.; J. S. Roddy, M. A. C., second, by 2 yards ; 
G. H. Morris, Salford Harriers, third ; time, 1m. 
5948S. 

Running high jump—Won by R. K. Pritchard, 
with 5 ft. 8 in.; C. T. Wiegand, second, with 
5 ft. 7 in.; J. E. Morse, Boston A. A., third, 
with 5 ft. 6 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., with 127 ft. 11 in.; C. A. 
J. Queckberner, M. A. C., second, with 120 ft. 
6 in.; F. L. Lambrecht, M. A. C., third, with 
106 ft. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by M. Remington, 
M. A. C.; W. C. Downes, N. Y. A. C., second, by 
2 yards; S. G. Waldron, Montreal, third, by 4 
feet ; time, 50 3-5s. 

Running broad jump—Won by A. A. Jordan, 
with 21 ft. 3% in.: C. T. Wiegand, second, with 
21 ft. 254 in.; F. T. Ducharme, Detroit A. C., 
third, with 21 ft. 2 in. 

Mile run—Won by A. B. George, M. A. C.; 
H. W. Mackintosh, Wanderers A, C., of Hali- 
fax, second, by 30 yards; F. F. Carr, M. A. C.,, 
third ; time, 4m. 29 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle—Won by H. L. Williams, 
N. Y, A. C.; A. L. Copeland, M. A. C., second, 
by 1 yard; F. T. Ducharme, D. A. C., third; 
time, 16s. 


THE first of the series of joint games of the 
Salford Harriers and the Manhattan Athletic 
Club were held in Detroit, Mich., on October 1, 
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THE ATTENTION OF 


Tourists and Health Seekers 


IS CALLED TO THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


America’s Famous Winter Hesort 


AND THE 


MOST ELEGANT SEASIDE ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 





Only THREE AND A HALF Hours by Express Trains from San Francisco. 





There are thousands of residents of the Eastern and Middle States who annually flee their inhospitable climes for 
places more congenial, and only hesitate about making the trip to California on account of the long distance and increased 
cost of transportation. They, of course, are not aware of the reasonableness of the terms at the Hotel ded Monte, which 
are about one-half the rates charged elsewhere for inferior accommodations, 

The attention of those people whose sections of country are visited by sharp and desolating winds, and are covered 
many months with snow, and who usually go to the most accessible Southern resorts regardless of high rates and inferior 
accommodations, is particularly called to this item of ferms, and they are requested to note how quickly the excess of 
transportation (the round trip to Monterey being less than $150) is counterbalanced by the lower price of board at the 
Hotel del Monte. 

In making the journey from New York to San Francisco and Monterey by one route, and returning by another, the 
traveler will obtain more knowledge of the country in which he lives than he could in many years in any other way. 

From New York to Chicago the traveler has a choice between the New York Central and Hudson River, the New 
York, Lake Erie and Western, the Pennsylvania, and Baltimore and Ohio railroads, and their Western connections, all of 
which afford first-class accommodations. The Northern Pacific Route from Chicago passes through Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana (within a comparatively short distance of the famous Yellowstone Park), Idaho and 
Washington, to Portland, Oregon. From Portland the route passes through the picturesque mountain region of Northern 
California, 

The Central and Union Pacific Route runs through Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Utah Territory (within a short 
distance of Salt Lake City), Nevada and across the Sierra Nevada Mountains to San Francisco. 

Returning East by the Southern Pacitic, known as the Sunset Route, the traveler passes through Southern California, 
famous for its immense grain fields, orchards and vineyards, continuing eastward through Arizona, New Mexico and 
Texas to New Orleans, and thence via St. Louis and Cincinnati, or Atlanta and Richmond, to New York City, 


TERMS FOR BOARD: 
By the day, $3 and upward; Parlors, from $1 to $2.50 extra; Children, in children’s dining 
room, $2 per day, For further information address 


GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. MONTEREY, CAL, 
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CALIFORNIA 
anp MEXICO. 





THE SUNSET ROUTE 





OF THE 


Southern Pacific Company 


IS THE POPULAR LINE 


FOR 


WINTER TOURISTS, 


RUNNING THROUGH NEW ORLEANS, SOUTHERN TEXAS, NEW 
MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 


PULLMAN HUFFET GARS 


ON ALL TRAINS. 


Special California Parties Semt-monthly .  . 


With Pullman Tourist Cars. 





For further information, also Through Freight and Ticket Rates to all points 
in LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MEXICO, ARIZONA, CALI- 
FORNIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 


APPLY TO 


NEW YOR K—E. HAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Traffic Manager, { 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Pass’gr Agent, | 

343 Broadway and 1 Battery Place. 

BOSTON—E. E. CURRIER, New England Agent, 192 
Washington Street. 

PHILADELPHIA-—R., J. SMITH, Agt., 49 S. Third St. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—F. T. BROOKS, Traveling Agent, 
258 West Washington Street. 

CHICAGO—W. G. NEIMYER, General Western Freight 
and Passenger Agent, 204 Clark Street. 

CINCINNATI—W. C. GREGORY, Traveling Passenger 
Agent, 129 Vine Street. 

NEW ORLEANS—D. HALLARON, City Pass. Agent. 


T. H. GOODMAN, Gen. Pass. Agent, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 





EAGLE PASS, TEXAS—WM. MACKENZIE, Gen, 
Fr’t and Pass. Agt., Mexican International R. R. 

CITY OF MEXICO—ADAM HOFFMAN, Soliciting 
Agent, Mexican International R. R. 

SAN FRANCISCO—G, W. FLETCHER, General Agt., 
613 Market Street. 

LOS ANGELES—J. M. CRAWLEY, Asst. Gen. Passen- 
ger and Freight Agent, 202 N. Main Street. 

LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND-—R, FALCK, General Eu- 
ropean Agent, 7 India Buildings. 

LONDON, ENGLAND—R. FALCK, General European 
Agent, 337 Strand, W, C. 

HAMBURG, GERMANY-—R., FALCK, General Eu- 
ropean Agent, 8 Deichthor Strasse. 


W. C. WATSON, Gen. Pass, Agent, 
NEW ORLEANS. 








ATHLETICS. 


on the grounds of the Detroit A. C., with the fol- 
lowing results : 

100-yards dash—Final heat won by F. West- 
ing, M. A. C. (scratch); M. Remington, M. A. 
C. (% yd.), second; L. H. Carey, M. A, C. 
(scratch), third; time, Io I-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by F. Gregg, D. A.C.; J. 

S. Roddy, M. A. C., second ; time, 1m, 58 4-5s. 

“ Quarter-mile run—Won by M. Remington, M. 
A. C.; time, 51s. 

120- ‘yards hurdle—Won by F. L. Ducharme, 
D. A. C.; Chas. Annesley second ; time, 16 4-5s. 

220-yards dash—Won by J. Owen, Jr., D. A. 
C. (scratch); L. H. Carey, M. A. ¢ (scratch), 
second ; N. D. Morgan, 3. H. (scratch), third ; 
time, 22s. 

s-mile run—-Won by W. H. Morton, S. H.; F. 
F, Carr, M. A. C., second ; time, 27m, 35%s. 

2-mile steeplechase—Won by E. W. Parry, S. 
H.; G. H. Morris, S. H., second ; time, 1om. 44s. 


THE second of the series of Salford Harriers- 
Manhattan Athletic Club handicap games were 
held in Chicago, on October 4, with the follow- 
ing results : 

100-yards dash—Won by W. C. Skillinger, W. 
C. A. C. (4 yds.) ; G. L. Estes, M. A. C. (6 yds.), 
second ; W. M. Christie, M. A. C. (4 yds.), third ; 
time, 10s. 

Half-mile run—Won by J. S. Roddy, M. A.C. 
(scratch) ; G. H. Morris, S. H. (10 yds.), second ; 
E. R. Baker, U. A. C. (20 yds.), third; time, 
2m. 3 3-58. 

Mile walk—Won by E. D. Lange, M. A. C. 
(scratch) ; Otto Hassel, W. C. A. C. (50 yds.), 
second ; Thomas Wallis, W. C. A. C. (100 yds.), 
third ; time, 7m. 9 2-5s. 

Quarter- mile run— Won by M. “ea 
M. A. C. (scratch); W. C. Skillinger, W. C 
C, (18 yds.), second ; G. L. Estes, M. A. C. Qo 
yds.), third ; time, 52 1-5s. 

Mile run—Won by T. P. Conneff, M. A. C. 
(scratch) ; J. P. Keany, W. C. A. C, (100 yds.), 
second ; F, F. Carr, M. A. C. (40 yds.), third ; 
time, 4m. 37 I-5s. 

220-yards dash—Won by P. Levy, W. C. A.C. 
(14 a ); N. D. Morgan, S. H. (4 yds.), second ; 


L. Estes, M. A. C. (10 yds.), third ; time, 24s. 
yee: run—Won by W. H. Morton, S. H. 
(scratch) ; E. W. Parry, S. H. (20s.), second ; 
M. Kennedy, W. C. A. C. (40s.), third ; time, 


27m, 26 I-5s. 


Running broad jump—Won by Walter Far-- 


rand, W. C. A. C. (1 ft.), with jump of 21 ft. 3 
in.; Gelder, W. C. A. C. (2 ft. 6 in.), second ; 
Knepper, W. C. A, (1 ft.), third. 


THE forty-fifth games of the New York Ath- 
letic Club were held on the club grounds on 
Travers Island: N. Y., October 4, and proved a 
great success, most of the events being well con- 
tested. A summary of results follows : 

1oo-yards dash—Final heat won by R. C. 
Fisher, N. Y. A. C.; F. W. Robinson, N. Y. A. 
C,, second; F. M. Reilly, Acorn A. A., third ; 
time, 10 I-5s, 

440-yards run—Won by A. W. S. Cochrane, 
A A Se Ome os Bradish, N. Y. A. C., sec- 
ond; A, J. Murburg, PL AS C., time, 52 
2-58. 

220-yards dash—Final heat won by F. W. 
Robinson, N. Y. A. C.; A. W.S. Cochrane, N. Y. 
A. C., second; R. C. Fisher, N. Y. A. C., third ; 
time, 23 I-5s. 


third ; 


75 


Mile run—Won by A. B. George, M. A. C.; 
W. McCarthy, M. A. C., second ; E. Hjertberg, 
N. J. A. C., third; time, 4m. 30 4-5s. 

120-yards hurdle—Final heat won by L. C. 
Lewis, A. C. S. N.; H. L. Williams, N. Y. A.C., 
second ; A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C., third ; time, 
16 3-5s. 

220-yards hurdle—Final heat won by H. L. 
Williams. N. Y. A.-C.; L..C. Lewis, A.C. S.N., 
second ; F. C. Puffer, N. J. A. C., third; time, 
26 I-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by A. Nickerson, 
with 5 ft. gin.; R. K. Pritchard, M. A. C., sec- 
ond, with 5 ft. 8 in.; H. L. Hallock, M. A. C., 
third, with 5 ft. 6 in. 

Running broad jump—Won by iy T. Wie- 
gand, N. Y. A. C., with 21 ft. toin.; A. A. Jor- 
dan, N. y. A. C.. second, with 21 ft. siax £ 
ic. Lewis, A.C; S. N., third, with 21 ft. 2 in. 

Pole vault—A. A. Jordan, N. Y. A. C., and 
E. D. Ryder, N. Y. A. C., tied at ro ft. (Jordan 
won the toss); G. Casey, N. J. A. C., and Z. A. 
Cooper, M. A. C., tied at 9 ft. 6in. (Casey won 
the toss.) 

2-mile bicycle (ordinary) — Won by W. F. 
Murphy, N. Y. A. C.; F. H. Tuttle, N. Y. A. C., 
second; A. B. Rich, N. Y. A. C., third; time, 
6m. 5 4-5s. 

2emile bicycle (safety) — Won by Hoyland 
Smith, N. Y. A. C.; W. F. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., 
second; C. M. Murphy, N. Y. A. C., third; 
time, 6m. 6 I-5s. 

Putting 16-pound shot—Won by George R. 
Gray, N. Y. A.C., with 45 ft.; E. J. Giannini, 
N.Y. A. C., second, with 39 ft. 8 in.; J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., third, with 38 ft. 10 in. 

Throwing 56-pound weight — Won by J. Ss. 
Mitchell, N. Y. C., with 29 ft. 1 in. ; M. 
O'Sullivan, N. J. A. C., second, with 26 ft. 2 in, 
G. R. Gray, N. Y. A. C., third, with 25 ft. 9 in. 

Throwing 16-pound hammer—Won by J. S. 
Mitchell, N. Y. A. C., with 131 ft. 9 in.; M. 
O'Sullivan, N. J. A. C., second, with 107 ft, 11 
in.; F, L, Lambrecht, M. A. C., third, with 103 
ft. 8 in, 

Half-mile run—Won by A. B. George, M. A. 
C.; C. Marks, R. C. A. C., second; H. _ Mor- 
rell, N. J. A. % third ; time, 2m. 33 

Obstacle race—Won by J. H. Bell, N. Y. Av S.: 
L. Levien, second; C. T, Wiegand, N.Y. A. C., 
third. 


In a drizzling rain, though with the track 
in almost perfect condition, the Boston Athletic 
Association held their first open handicap fall 
games on the Irvington Oval, Boston, on Octo- 
ber 8. The contests were all interesting, espe- 
cially the 100-yards dash, in which there was a 
large field of starters. The results are given 
below: 

100-yards dash—Final heat won by J. Hale, Jr, 
*H. A. A. (3 yds.); J. C. Batchelder, H. A. 

(6 yds.), second; F. L. Andrews (2 yds.), Sia. 
time, 10 3-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by Guy Lowell, H. A. A. 
(tg yds.); F. R. Peters, A. A. (scratch), 
second; F. E. Stetson, A. A. (25 yds.), 
third ; time, 2m. 13 4-5s. 

Running broad jump— Won by J. H. Clau- 
sen; B; A. A, (eft), with ao ft. 5. in. EB. B. 
Bloss, H. A. A. (scratch), second, with 20 ft. 
2% in. ; J. T. MeNiel, T. A. C. (2 ft.) third, with 
1g ft. Ir in, 


H. 











OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


Mr. WALTON Storm, of the Manhattan Ath- 
letic Club, introduced the following resolution 
at the meeting of the A. A. U. at Washington 
on October Io: 

‘* Resolved, That on and after November 1, 
1890, no athletic club shall pay directly or in- 
directly the expenses of any athlete (except en- 
trance fees) to such athletic games as are held by 
clubs belonging tothe A. A. U. of the United 
States, or are approved of by the said A. A. U., 
provided, however, that his actual traveling ex- 
penses from the home of his club tothe champion- 
ship meetings of the said A. A. U. and return, 
and living expenses while attending such meet- 
ings, may be paid bythe club of which he is a 
member ; and that any athlete accepting any 
other expense, remuneration or compensation 
shall. be and become a professional under the 
definition of the A. A. U. 

‘To avoid further rulings by the board of 
managers of the A. A. U., it is hereby 

‘* Resolved and expressly declared that this 
resolution prohibits any club from paying any 
expenses of any kind whatsoever connected 
with an athlete’s training, including training 
tables, special trainers or rubbers, other than 
those in the employ of the club of which said 
athlete may be a member; that it prohibits the 
purchase for or presentation to any athlete of 
any article used by him in athletic contests, or 
in training for such contests, 
usual apparatus used in competitions and ac- 
tually owned by the club, and prohibits any 
club from paying or any athlete from receiving 
his traveling or living expenses while coming 
from or returning to the home of his club at 
any time whatsoever, except as allowed in this 
resolution, and prohibits any athlete from liv- 
ing or training at the expense of his club or any 
member whereof, whether such living or train- 
ing is for a championship meeting or any other 
meeting, except as heretofore allowed.”’ 

AT a meeting of delegates from the Outing A. 
C., Prospect Harriers, Brooklyn Heights A. C., 
Etna A. C., Standard A. C., Union A. C., and 
Brighton A. C., held at Robertson’s Gymnasium 
on October &, the Long Island Cross Country 
Association was formed and its first annual con- 
vention held. 

The following gentlemen were chosen to con- 
duct the organization’s affairs for the first term : 
President, William B. Curtis, Fresh Air Club, of 
Bath Beach, L. I.; vice-president, J. H. Mellor, 
Prospect Harriers; secretary, George H. Wey- 
mouth, 4tna A. C., and treasurer, G. W. Woods, 
Standard A. C. Harry Bint, Union A. C.,G. W. 
Woods, Standard A. C., and George H. Wey- 
mouth, Etna A. C., were elected a games com- 
mittee with full power. 

GrorGeE L. CaTtiin and Frank D, Cadmus 
have been elected first and second lieutenants of 
the Corinthian A. C. 

On November 8, at the Berkeley Oval, New 
York, Wendell Baker, of the Berkeley Athletic 
Club, made a successful attempt to lower the 
record for 200-yards dash. In his first attempt 
Baker covered the distance in 20 1-5s., and one 
timer caught his time at the 180 yards as 18s. 
In his second trial he covered 180 yards in 18 
I-5s. and 200 yards in 2o0s., thus breaking the 
latter record, which was 20 I-5s., held by L. E. 
Myers. The record for 180 yards he himself 


excepting the 


has held for some time at 18s. The day was 
hardly favorable for record breaking, as the 
wind blew with considerable force directly 
across the track during the first trial. The 
record will no doubt be accepted, as the timers 
were quite reliable and the course was remeas- 
ured and proved correct. 


On November 5 Company D, Forty-seventh 
Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y., held a series of 
athletic games in their armory in Brooklyn, all 
of which were well contested. A summary of 
the results follows : 

Half-mile re eo heat won by F. 
Roure, A. A. A.; G. W. Van Vechten, Y. M. 
C. A., second ; "Reg 2m. 17 I-5s. 

Mile walk--Won by Herman Hiertberg, N. J. 

C. (25s.); F. R. Simonson, P. A. C. (50s.), 
wedi : time, 7M. 9 4-55. 

75-yards dash—Final heat won by A. M. Mi- 
nott, Orange A. C. (13 ft.); H. L. Hallock, M. A. 
C. (14 ft.), second ; time, 8s. 

Half-mile run—Final heat won by F. 
A. A. A. (25 yds.); B. H. —” P. A. 
(35 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 7 3 

Mile run—Won by H. W. icwed, Wayne 
A. C. (go yds.); F. W. Kilbourn, Y. M. C.A. 
(70 yds.), second ; time, 4m. 47 2-5s. 

1%-mile bicycle race—Final heat won by L. A. 
Schoefer, P. A. C. (40 yds.); J. W. Judge, R. 
W. (75 yds.), second ; time, 4m. 37 I-5s. 

Running high jump—Won by M. F. Sweeney, 
PA; ©..i 40:3, _ ane or $i. 9 in; ©. 7. 
Wiegand, i & . (2% in.), second, with 
jump of 5 ft. g. in. 


Barnett, 
Cc 


THE open handicap athletic games of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-third Regiment, N. G., S. N. 
Y., were held in their armory in Brooklyn, on 
November 8, with the following results: 

50-yards dash—Final heat won by W. W. 
Buttle, Polytechnic A. A. (8 ft.); A. B. Wise, 
Bedford F. C. (8 ft.), second ; time, 5 4-5s. 

2-mile bicycle race—Won by L. A. Schoefer, 
P. A. C. (60 yds.); F. Steinberg, P. A. C. (go 
yds.), second ; time, 6m. gs. 

Half-mile exhibition walk — Won by F. P. 
Murray, A. A. A., the 3-mile champion walker 
of America, who covered the distance in 3m. 39 
3-55. 

2-mile invitation run—Won by A. B. George, 
M. A. C.; E. Hjertberg, N. J. A. C., second ; 


time, Iom, 21 2-5s. 


220-yards dash—Final heat won by C. O’Mal- 
ley, Jr., A. A. A. (11 yds.); E. W. Allen, B. A. 
C. (5 yds.), second ; time, 27s. 

Half-mile run—Final heat won by H. C. Johan- 
son, P. A. C. (25 yds.); F. Barnard, A. A. A. 
(10 yds.), second ; time, 2m. 12 3-5s, 

Mile walk—Won by C. L. Nicoll, M. A. C. 
(scratch) ; "65 ae Amity A. A. (60s.), second ; 
time, 6m. 56 2-5 

Mile moth ate 10 by E. “ewe N. J. A.C. 
(scratch) ; G. G. Hollender, P. A. C. (120 yds.), 
second ; time, 4m. 47 4-58. 

Running high jump—Won by W. J. Davis, 
M.A. C.(4 in.), height, 5 ft. 7 in.; R. S. Pollock, 
Y. M. C. A. (5 in.), second, height, 5 ft. 5 in. 

440-yards run—Final heat won by G. L. Catlin, 
C. A. C. (12 yds.); S. E. Corbett, N. J. A. 

(6 yds.), second ; time, 56 4-5s. 

Half-mile novice run—Final heat won by W. 
T. Davis, M. A. C.; Joseph Doum, M. A. C.. 
second ; time, 2m. 24 4-5s. 
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ATHLETICS. 


BOWLING. 


A MEETING held at the Madison avenue resi- 
dence of C, W. Thompson, on September 24, for 
the purpose of organizing a new bowling club, 
composed of members of the old Crotona Club, 
resulted in the election of the following officers : 
President, E, De Barrie; vice-president, J. Har- 
rison; secretary, A. Penman; treasurer, Chas. 
Russell ; captain, J. Maclane. The club will be 
known as the Standard and the members will 
bowl every Tuesday night. 

AT a meeting of the Amateur Bowling Asso- 
ciation League held at the Palma Club head- 
quarters in Jersey City on September 30, at 
which the rules of the recently formed American 
Bowling League-were adopted, applications for 
membership were received from the Riverside 
Athletic Club of Newark, N. J., and the New 
Jersey Athletic Club of Bergen Point, N. J. 

A MEETING of the delegates of the different bi- 
cycle organizations composing the Wheelmen’s 
Bowling League held a meeting on October 2 
at Hamblin’s Hotel, New York. A new board 
of officers was elected, Mr. G. M. Nesbitt being 
re-elected to the presidency, and E. R. Miller 
and H. E. Raymond being selected to fill the 
offices of vice-president and secretary respec- 
tively. Applications for membership were re- 
ceived from the Manhattan, Harlem and River- 
side wheelmen. The first two having first ap- 
plied were elected, and the third laid over for 
the first vacancy, asthe league membership is 
limited to seven clubs. 


THE annual meeting of the officers of the Car- 
ruthers National Bowling Tournament was held 
in Brooklyn on October 4, when the following 
officers were elected: W. J. Pell, as president ; 
H. Michaels, secretary and treasurer, and Messrs. 
J. Harrison, E. C. Elliott, J. H. Lounsberry, W. 
H. Harding, J. H. Neiber, W. J. Pell, R. W. 
Stones, W. J. Patterson, Dr. Wells, F. J. Don- 
aldson, J. H. Brown, W. Hube, C. S. Smith, E. 
Salt, H. Michaels and W. De Witt, Jr., as rep- 
resentatives. Nineteen clubs will compete in 
this year’s tourney, consisting of the Echo, Cler- 
mont, Monroe, Recreation, Pin Knight, Fulton, 
Fearless, Saranac, Madison, Pioneer Boat Club, 
Volunteer, Nameless, Peconic, South Paw, 
Chumps, Crescent, Kings County Wheelmen, 
Waverly and Stag. 

James H. Forp, the captain of the Manhattan 
Bicycle Club, is working hard for his bowling 
team, and hopes to win a good place in the 
Wheelmen’s Bowling League. 

THE annual meeting of the Athletic Bowling 
League was held at the Astor House, New 
York, on October 7, The resignation of the 
Oxford Athletic Club was accepted, and the 
Manhattan Athletic Club, Montclair Club and 
the North End Club of Newark, N. J., were 
elected to membership. The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: Mr. R. S. 
Luqueer, of the Manhattan A. C., president; 
Mr, C, D. Taylor, of Roseville A. C., secretary 
and treasurer, and Messrs. Cole of Staten 
Island, Blackhurst of New York, and Finney 
of Jersey City, were elected an executive com- 
mittee to revise the by-laws, prepare a schedule 
and report as to value and number of prizes. 


On October 6 the Palma Club continued their 
team tournament. Team No. 3 beat team No. 


2 by 799 to 782 pins,and team No.5 beat team 
No. 4 by 848 to 819. On October 8, team 
No. 6 beat team No. 7 by 834 to 808 pins and 
Team No, 8 beat team No. 4 by 797 to 775 pins. 


THE first games of the season in the Jersey 
City Amateur Bowling League series were 
bowled on November 3 between the Century 
B. C, and Atlanta B. C., and the Pin Knight B. 
C. and Independent B. C. The scores of both 
games are given by frames below : 

Atlanta B. C... 118 288 481 576 698 851 roo2 1142 1271 
Century B. C.. 127 258 412 584 708 819 957 1096 1222 
Pin Knight B.C. 165 315 436 544 702 841 983 113% 1202 
Independ’t B.C 164 300 418 554 709 861 rorr 1138 1301 


1368 
1374 
1425 
1457 

THE Brooklyn National Tournament at Car- 
ruthers’ alleys has been going along merrily 
now for some time with decided success. The 
scores of some of the best games are as fol- 
lows: The Pioneers beat the Peconics, 732 to 
714; the Fearless beat the Peconics, 870 to 693; 
the Pioneers beat the Fearless, 757 to 756; the 


Nameless beat the Peconics, 757 to 732; the 
Volunteers beat the Peconics, 732 to 680; the 
Nameless beat the Volunteers, 800 to 748; the 


Madisons beat the Pioneers, 746 to 639; the 
Monroes beat the Fearless, 880 to 850; the Rec- 
reations beat the Fearless, 850 to 814; the Rec- 
reations beat the Monroes, 814 to 790. 


IN a match rolled on Becker’s alley in Jersey 
City, on November 7, the Volunteers defeated 
the Fairmounts in a well-rolled game by 1,634 
to 1,464. The score by frames follows : 

FRAMES. 


129 262 410 569 773 977 1159 1329 1484 1634 
158 284 432 584 730 888 1029 1174 1320 1464 


Volunteers... .. 
Fairmounts.... 

SoME of the members of the Rosedale Club 
have been bowling very high scores in practice, 
as the following table shows: 


Names. Games, Strikes. Spares. Br’ks. Points. Ave. 
A, Sievers...... 10 29 43 28 «1,714 171 2-5 
D. Frercks...... 20 69 77 54 3,372 168 3-5 
E. Lorentzen... 24 79 83 78 3,977 165 17-24 
I. Meinken..... 23 78 72 80 3,723 161 20-23 
D. Wuehrmann, 11 37 38 38 = 1,763 160 3-11 


THE match between the New Jersey Athletic 
Club and the Palma Club ten-men teams, which 
was bowled on the latter’s alleys on November 4, 
for the first eight frames seemed a one-sided 
contest, the home team securing a lead of over 
100 pins, when the visitors made a remarkable 
brace and almost succeeded in winning, as this 
score shows: 


FRAMES. 
PabmA. 62.000 + 140 370 447 607 762 895 1042 1166 1290 1440 
1 ty Sl Yor 252 387 509 652 806 949 1081 1252 1432 





FENCING. 


AT a meeting of the Castroni Fencing Club 
last month the following officers were elected : 
President, Miss Jennie A. Kimball ; vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Bertha Standish; treasurer, Prof. 
Giuseppe Castroni ; secretary, Miss M. H. Rob- 
inson; technical director Prof. G. M. Castroni. 


Tue Newark Fencing and Athletic Association 
has opened new headquarters in Phoenix Hall, 
Beacon street. The club will be under the man- 
agement of Professor Eifler, and the members 
will be divided into two classes. Tuesday even- 
ing will be devoted to foil, single-stick and 
broadsword fencing and bayonet exercise, and 
Friday evening to general athletic games. 
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Last month the pages of OUTING brought to 
the attention of its readers a very interesting de- 
velopment in the use of the cycle for military pur- 
poses. 

The modern wheel has been found capable 
of carrying with ease considerable burdens 
and withstanding the rough and tumble of 
military operations. This is due mainly to the 
skillful and scientific construction of the cy¢le 
and the perfection of workmanship and material 
now employed by the chief manufacturers. 

Other countries have long recognized the man- 
ifold uses to which a cycle can be put besides 
that of ministering to health and recreation, and 
have availed themselves of it as a handmaid 
tocommerce. One of the sights of London is 
the large army of tricycles designed for light 
weight carrying, which glide hither and thither 
in every direction, gathering in the morning 
orders and distributing in the aggregate an 
enormous bulk of light goods later in the day. 

America has been somewhat laggard to in- 
voke the aid of the wheel for these utilitarian 
purposes. We note, however, now and wel- 
come a beginning in the fact that the United 
States Post Office has placed its first order for 
machines with the Warwick Cycle Company, 
of Springfield, Mass., for cycles to be used in 
Washington by the letter collectors of that city. 

Such a practical illustration will call attention 
more forcibly than the reports of travelers or the 
argumentsof those who, like ourselves, are inter- 
ested in any movement which will tend to popu- 
larize the wheel, to the fact that it is fit for uses 
other than those of recreation. The cycle is des- 
tined to play no unimportant part in rapid loco- 
motion for country traffic and city trade. 

CHARLES TURNER. 
*% 

Mvucu surprise and excitement have been 
caused among wheelmen, especially those who 
are members of the athletic clubs, by the suspen- 
sion from the L. A. W. of eighteen riders, all 
of whom figured prominently in the racing 
meets during last season. They are W. West, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; F, F. Ives, Meriden, Conn.; 
P, J. Berlo, Boston; F. H. Little, Chicago ; Hoy- 
land Smith, New Bedford, Mass.; William Van 
Wagoner, Newport, R. I.; Charles Kluge, Jersey 
City ; Louis L. Clarke, Englewood; A. B. Rich 
and W. S. Campbell, New York; W. D. Banker, 
Pittsburgh ; W. S. Gassler, Niagara Falls ; W. 





F. Murphy and C. M. Murphy, Brooklyn; E. C. 
Anthony, Taunton, Mass.; W. F. Class, Brook- 
lyn ; W. W. Windle, Millbury, Mass., and A. A. 
Zimmerman, N. J. A.C. All of the men are 
accused of receiving more than their actual ex- 
penses while in training. The men will be tried 
before long, when they will have a chance to ex- 
plain matters and clear themselves if possible. 


THANKSGIVING Day was a lively one in and 
about New York for wheelmen. The Business 
Men’s Cycling Club of Newark enjoyed a run 
to Plainfield ; the Kings County Wheelmen 
held a ‘‘ paper chase” a-wheel, and the Harlem 
Wheelmen went to the Yale-Princeton football 
game in atally-ho. The Asbury Park Wheel- 
men held a series of races on the new macadam 
road in the afternoon, which was very success- 
ful. John N. Burtis won the first race (open to 
club members only) ; Edward Hope second, and 
W. H. Jones third. The half-mile ordinary was 
won by Fred. Frick; John R. Parker second ; 
the safety half mile by Fred. Frick ; Benj. Fred 
second, and the last race by Arthur Hope: Geo. 
A. Smock second. 


A DECISION of interest to bicyclists was given 
on November 21, at Toronto, by Judge McDou- 
gall, in the case of English v. McCuaig, The 
defendant, who is an expressman, ran into the 
plaintiff one evening in June, resulting in Mr. 
English being badly hurt and his machine 
ruined. The evidence showed that McCuaig 
overtook English, ran him down and then drove 
rapidly away. The judge gave a verdict of 
$100 and costs in favor of the plaintiff. 


H. Parsons, the celebrated English safety 
rider, has broken all records from 23 to 50 miles 
and created new records from 50 to 60 miles. 
The 60 miles were covered in 2h. 57m. 58 4-5s. 


CHAIRMAN DAVOL, of the racing board L. A. 
W., has deelared C. G. Hopkins, of Denver, 
Col., a professional for violating the by-laws. 


VERNON WILSON, formerly captain of the Aus- 
ten Cycling Club, is in Sydney, New South 
ales. 


THE assessors in Norwich, Conn., have con- 
cluded that bicycles are taxable and the wheel- 
men throughout the Nutmeg State are more 
than interested. If all other Connecticut towns 
follow the example of Norwich, wheelmen will 
pay over $10,000 a year taxes on their wheels. 
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THE HORSE SHOW. 


THE sixth annual New York Horse Show was 
held at the Madison Square Garden, New York, 
during the week ending November 15, and 
scored a complete success. It was far better in 
every respect than any former show held here, 
and it compared very favorably with the best 
of English ones. In fact, it probably surpassed 
any of the latter in everything except the num- 
ber of good horses shown. Certain classes were 
very uneven, several containing many animals 
that had no business in the building at all. 

The judges were; For Thoroughbreds—James 
R. Keene, T. J. K. Lawrence, J. H. Bradford 
and Col.S. D, Bruce. Hunters—J. D. Cheever, 
H. L. Herbert, August Belmont, Jr., John E. 
Cowdin and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr. Hackneys 
—W. Burdett-Coutts and Francis R. Rives, Car- 
riage Horses and Ponies—F, K. Sturgis, J. R. 
Roosevelt, G. P. Wetmore and F. Bronson. 
Police and Saddle Horses—G. Clausen, Mr. 
Gullion and Colonel Waring. Heavy Draft 
Horses—G,. Clausen, E. F. Bowditch and J. 
Hope. There were about one hundred and 
twenty premiums offered. 

A large percentage of the winners were im- 
ported horses. It would have been more flatter- 
ing had they been native bred, but this will 
come in time; as long as we have the horses 
here, how we get them is an after consider- 
ation, It would have been better if the associ- 
ation had made ,more classes for young horses 
and encouraged the breeders to exhibit more 
themselves. There is, of course, considerable 
risk attending the sending of young horses and 
brood mares to shows, but still the advantages 
gained would much more than compensate for 
this. There was a good deal said in the news- 
papers, both the sporting and the dailies, about 
the advisability of giving up in future the high 
jumping trials. Of course any good thing can 
be overdone so as to become objectionable, and 
to subject unwilling and tired horses to such a 
trial night after night is rather overdoing 
things. The horses’ tempers and bones suffer 
alike. They refuse, become unwilling, then 
sulky and then savage, and these tricks once 
learned in the show ring will stick to them and 
crop out again in the hunting field. 
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The danger, too, of accident from forcing a 
tired horse at jumps far beyond his strength 
amounts to cruelty. Some of the newspapers 
had it that the majority of the spectators, the 
women especially, were shocked at the bar- 
barity of the performance and demanded that 
it be done away with in the future. But it goes 
without saying that the jumping trial was the 
association’s drawing card. The tastes and 
tempers of men and women are found pretty 
much the same as earliest history first de- 
scribed them, nor do they seem much like 
changing now. Strength and skill and daring 
in man or beast always deserve admiration 
and will always receive applause, alike from 
the boxes at Madison Square Garden as at the 
Arena of Seville and the Colosseum of ancient 
Rome. The association will undoubtedly con- 
tinue the jumping trials, but will probably limit 
them to one or two days at future shows. 

LAWRENCE TIMPSON. 


* * 
FOX HUNTING. 


THE Fall Kennel Club, of Norwich, Conn., 
opened the fox-hunting season early. Joseph 
Ashwell made the first kill on October 1 and 
Earl Davis followed a day or two later with two 
kills. This particular club hunts on foot with 
not more than three or four hounds. Foxes are 
reported plentiful. 


THE Toronto Hunt Club had a most success- 
ful run on Saturday, October 5. After a lively 
chase, beginning at Howard Lake, the fox was 
killed on Bull’s farm, Davenport. Charles 
Shields, on Chief, secured the brush and James 
Carruthers, on Phyllis, was given the pate. 


THE second regular meet of the Dutchess Hunt 
Club took place on October 11, at Fuller’s Hill, 
Hyde Park, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
riders were Edward Rogers, S. C. Colgate, Pen- 
dleton Rogers, Miss Albertson and others. For 
the first time the whippers-in wore red coats in 
full English style. The roadway was lined with 
spectators in carriages, among them being Mr. 
R. Roosevelt and his wife, wé Astor; Mr. 
John Roosevelt and family, Dr. Thompson, of 
New York, and friends; Dr. Guy C. Bayley and 
wife, Vice-President Levi P. Morton, Mrs. Mor- 
























































ton and daughters; William Dinsmore and 
party, Walter Langdon and Miss Langdon, Mr. 
Ferris and ladies, R. F. Yelverton and party, 
Philip Rogers and family, and many others. 
The hunt terminated on Archibald Rogers’ 
grounds, in Hyde Park, aftera run of forty 
minutes. 


THE Rockaway Hunt Club’s gymkhana 
races were run on Saturday, October 11, at 
Cedarhurst. The judges were V. A. Blacque, 
Jenkins Van Schaick and E. C. Le Montagne. 
Manikin race, three-eighths of a mile—Won by 
Rockaway Stable’s gr. g. Baboon, with Leonard 
Jacob up; Lloyd Aspinwall’s r. h. Red Cloud, 
ridden by H. V. Case, second. Polo ball and 
bucket race—Won by J. E. Cowdin’s ch. g. 
Campbell, with the owner in the saddle ; Fox- 
hall Keene’s bl. m. Topsy, ridden by owner, 
second. Side-saddle race, three-eighths of a 
mile—Won by Tamalamah Stable’s b. g. Tor- 
mentor, ridden by L. Haight; Baboon second. 
Egg and spoon race—Won by A. W. Campbell’s 
Tiger, ridden by Mr. La Farge; Rockaway 
Stable’s Begorrah second. Somebody -else’s- 
horse race—Won by Lloyd Aspinwall’s dun 
pony Charley A., with L. Jacob up; Foxhall 
Keene’s Pandora second. Goal-to-goal race— 
Won by Foxhall Keene on Wings; Mr. La 
Montagne, on Howaryu, was second. 


JHE hunting season is in full swing again 
now over the length and breadth of England. 
The weather so far has been very good and the 
sport shown capital. There has, however, been 
an unusually long list of accidents for so early 
in the season. 

ENGLISH hunting men have to lament the 
death of Mr. Henry Lacy, of Charlcote Park, 
near Stratford-on-Avon, which occurred on No- 
vember 6. He was for many seasons the mas- 
ter of the Warwickshire. 

THE first meet of the Wallasey basset hounds 
occurred at Wallasey, England, about a fortnight 
ago. There were eight couples of these beauti- 
ful littke hounds. Mr. F. Wright is master, 
Mr. H. Joynson huntsman and Messrs. Carnagie 
and Ottermack whips. A short drag was laid 
of about 6 miles, and the little hounds worked 
to perfection. The run was enjoyed by quitea 
large field on foot. 


THANKSGIVING DAy was celebrated by the 
Radnor Hunt by a breakfast and steeplechase 
meeting and both went off very well. The race 
committee was composed of Messrs. A. J. Cas- 
sett, C. E. Mathee, E. F. Beale, Jr., G. P. Ran- 
dolph, W. G. Ellis and J. R. Valentin. 


On Thanksgiving Day also the opening meet 
of the Dunblane Hounds took place. The 
weather was good for going and the hounds 
ran well. Mr. Robert Neville acted as M. F. H. 
in the absence of the regular master. Among 
those out were Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
Hon, Allan Johnston, Mr. Page and Mr. Mont- 
gomery Blair. The start was on the Tenally- 
town road near Grasslands, and after making a 
circle the chase ended near the Country Club. 


In the high-jumping trials at Chicago on 
November 22 Filemaker, the American horse, 
made a record of 7 ft. 2% in. The high-jump- 
ing record was raised twice during last year, 
first to 7 ft. 13f in. and then to 7 ft. 2% in., as 
stated above, from last year’s 7 ft. 1% in. 


OUTING FOR JANUARY. 
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POLO. 


THE polo season of 1890 came to a close at 
Cedarhurst and Meadowbrook with the match 
for the Meadowbrook Autumn Cup between the 
Rockaway and Meadowbrook teams. The sea- 
son has been all through a most satisfactory 
one. The Polo Association formed this year 
proved itself a complete success, carrying 
through five successful tournaments of a week 
each, held on different grounds. The associ- 
ation is composed of eleven polo clubs, with 
128 players and over 400 ponies. 


Lovers of polo in Boston find excellent sport 
and take great interest in the games played in 
the neighboring towns. On September 16, in Ded- 
ham, the Dedham team, consisting of Percival 
Lowell, Herbert Maynard, R. G. Shaw and S. 
D. Warren, played the team of the town of Hing- 
ham, consisting of P. B. Bradley, R. C. Coe, A. 
A. Alden and Frank Fay. The result proved a 
great victory for the Dedhams, as they scored 12 
goals to none for the Hinghams. Shaw, Warren 
and Maynard did excellent work for the winning 
team, and Fay and Bradley played best for the 
Hinghams. 

On September 18 the Hinghams were again 
beaten, this time by the Myopias, of Hamilton, 
who scored 14 goals to the Hingham team’s 2. 
The players in the Myopia team were M. K. 
Abbott, A. C. Gardner, F. W. Warren and James 
Parker. This was an interesting game through- 
out, and was only won finally through the fine 
team play of the Myopias. Gardner and Parker 
both made fine plays for their team. 





COACHING. 


A COACHING party composed of Mr. and Mrs. 
B. S. Bigelow, Dr. and Mrs. Harold Williams, 
and Mr. Charles Davis, of Boston, and Mrs. 
Thomas Leaming, of Philadelphia, left Williams- 
town, Mass., on October 13, in a tally-ho, and 
stopped at Lenox, Pittsfield, Stockbridge, Great 
Barrington, Mount Washington, Amenia, Wash- 
ington Hollow, Poughkeepsie, Garrison’s and 
West Point, arriving at New York on October 
19. The trip was heartily enjoyed by all of the 
party. 

THE interest in coaching in America is cer- 
tainly looking up, if we can judge by the coach- 
ing classes at the late New York Horse Show. 
Ten capital teams were shown to coaches and 
brakes, and the majority of them, too, belonged 
to men who are not members of the coaching 
club. As the membership of the latter is full to 
the limit there is some talk of starting another 
club, to be called the ‘‘ Four in Hand Club.” 


PONY RACES. 





THE fall Boston Country Club races were run 
over a muddy track on October 29. The sport 
was exciting throughout and was enjoyed by 
all those present. The first race was for polo 
ponies, and was won by Dr. Hopkins’ Antelope, 
with Fizz second. In the second race Mr. 
Wright’s Alchemist won first place, with Del- 
aware second. Teddie won the third event, 
with Jack second. In the fourth and last event 
Alchemist won, with Bill Bond second. 














































































FOOTBALL. 


THE ever-increasing popularity of our autumn 
sport has never been more clearly attested than by 
the action of the Ontario Rugby Football Union in 
appointing their president, Mr. Edward Bagly, a 
committee of one to come to the States and after 
attending the great Thanksgiving Day match to 
report to them upon the advisability of adopting 
our game in the Dominion. As the homely say- 
ing has it, ‘‘ The proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,’’ and when 30,000 people are willing to 
pay $2 or more apiece, travel out into the ex- 
treme suburbs of Brooklyn and sit in a freezing 
temperature all the afternoon to see our inter- 
collegiate game there can be but one conclusion 
drawn and that is that the sport is entertaining 
to spectators. 

When every school and college has one or 
more teams in constant practice in spite of 
bruises to the person through hard falls, and 
bruises of the spirit through bitter defeats, 
from the first of September till the first of De- 
cember ; when all the prominent athletic clubs 
are eager to organize teams; when such clubs 
as the Crescent and the Orange not only sup- 
port teams but play close matches with the col- 
legians, and are eagerly besought to make West- 
ern trips; when all these conditions exist there 
can be no doubt,regarding the side the sport pre- 
sents to the player. For some years now the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis has had a football 
team, and of late have been permitted to engage 
in matches with outside clubs, from which they 
have gained a skill that, added to their splendid 
condition, has made them doubly formidable. 

This year a match was arranged between 
their team and the West Point men, which for 
sheer pluck equaled any intercollegiate match 
ever played. The cadets were defeated owing 
to their inferior knowledge and deficient experi- 
ence in the sport, as they had not been per- 
mitted to play outside teams, as had the naval 
boys. In spite of this, however, the defeat was 
an honorable one, but it has left the strong de- 
sire to have another trial next season, and it is 
more than probable that it will develop into an 
annual affair like the intercollegiate match. As 
one old football player said: ‘‘Just let these 
boys get a taste of the sport and there ’ll be no 
turning them from it.” 

Mr. Hume Cronyn, a past president of the 
Ontario Football Union, was present both at the 
Springfield match and the Brooklyn one, and 
was very agreeably surprised by the extreme 
development of tactics displayed in both these 
contests. 
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There is but one thing which still mars in 
some degree the thorough popularity of the 
sport, and that is the unscrupulous sensation- 
alism of certain of the metropolitan journals. 
The effect would be wz/ were it possible for 
every reader to witness a football match, but, 
as many are dependent for their ideas of the 
sport upon what they read in the columns of the 
newspapers they cannot but be biased by these 
highly-colored tales of brutality. 

The reason for indulging in descriptions of 
these purely imaginary features of the contest 
is a pandering to the tastes of the low and vul- 
gar, and while the better class of the reading 
public appreciate this tendency when it runs in 
the ordinary channels of sensationalism they 
fail to recognize the same element in diatribes 
against football. But it is all the same, and 
it will in the end be so thoroughly understood 
that reputable journals will be obliged to stop it. 

The point upon which these sheets harp the 
most is ‘‘slugging.’?” No man makes a motion 
with his arm or hand but their hungry reporters 
cry, ‘‘Ah, slugging!’’ and scribble off para- 
graphs of nonsense. By ‘‘slugging’’ the every- 
day reader understands a blow with the clenched 
fist, and this is an act strictly prohibited by the 
football rules and visited with the severest pen- 
alty. And still more, one man, the umpire, has 
his attention directed toward fouls of any kind 
and is particularly on the alert to disqualify any 
player who may be guilty. So seldom does a 
loss of temper occur or a blow ensue, that it is 
unusual to hear of a game where any player 
was disqualified. 

Probably the simplest, as well as the kindest, 
interpretation to put upon the description written 
by these mistaken reporters is that they con- 
found the ordinary pushing off with the hands— 
which, by the way, is the mark of the clever run- 
ner—with striking, which is the mark of the 
inexperienced, ignorant and poor player. The 
harm done the sport is just as real, however, 
and it is the duty of every player to do his ut- 
most toward convincing his friends of the folly 
of giving credence to any such reports. 

2 WALTER CAMP. 
*% 

At Tuxedo Park, N. Y., on October 11, the 
Princeton College and Orange Athletic Club 
teams played a most exciting game of football, 
for a handsome silver cup, valued at $100. 
After'a hard and interesting game, in which 
neither side scored, the match had to be ad- 
journed without any result, and the ownership 
of the cup is still in doubt. 
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Tue Harvard football team played a rather 
one-sided game at Cambridge on October II 
with the Amherst team, whom they defeated by 
ascore of 74 to6. The six points—a touchdown 
from which a goal was kicked—were scored by 
a ‘‘fluke,”’ before the game had been in prog- 
ress two minutes. Through a mistake of the 
Harvard full back (Lake), Croker of Amherst 
secured the ball and at once rushed it over the 
line. 

In their match for the championship of the 
American Football Union the Crescent Athletic 
Club and Orange Athletic Club teams met at 
Orange, N. J., on November 8. The game was 
a very close and exciting one, the Orange team 
finally winning by 8 to 5. Both teams were 
largely made up of old college players and are 
considered the strongest outside of the three 
great college teams. The play was probably 
as fine as was ever seen except at one of the 
large college matches, and was thoroughly en- 
joyed by the 2,500 people present. The teams 
were composed as follows: 
Orange A. Cy Positions, 
Boviard . Left end 


Crescent A. C. 
Campbell. 


Marshall Left tackle J. Lamarche. 
R. S. Storrs Left guard Bird. 

Corbin . Centre Gerrard. 

C. B. Storrs . Right guard. Janeway. 
Burdeck. . Right tackle. P. Lamarche-; 
L. Mowry Right end Hewlett. 

De Hart Quarter back Beecher. 
Stagg. Half back Edwards, 
Speir . Half back Terry. 
Spaulding Full back Moffat. 


At Philadelphia, on November 8, the Prince- 
ton team played its first championship game of 
the year against the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Much to the surprise of the Prince- 
ton men their team was only able to score 6 
points to o against their Pennsylvania rivals. 
The game throughout was characterized by 
some very strong ‘‘slugging’’ by the Penn- 
sylvania team, Furness had his finger injured 
and his face cut open, while Poe, Princeton's 
captain, had his nose broken in a scrimmage. 
Church, Vail and Schoff are credited with a 
large part of the rough playing. The umpire, 
Mr. Ketchum, of Swarthmore, apparently made 
no attempt to stop the “‘ slugging,’’ and cannot 
be censured too strongly. The teams were 
composed as follows : 


Princeton, Positions. Univ. of Penn. 
Furness. . Leftend . . Watkins. 
Lewis . Left tackle . Heisman. 
Riggs . Left guard . Thornton, 
Jones . Centre . . Adams, 
Jefferson . Right guard. . Bowser, 
Wood . Right tackle. . Griffith. 
Davis . . . Right end . Schoff. 
Poe (Dalton) . Quarterback. . Vail. 
King - Half back . Camp. 
Spicer . Half back . Church, 
Homans . Full back. . Thayer. 


THE Yale ’Varsity team met and defeated the 
team of the University of Pennsylvania, at New 
Haven, on November 15, in a championship 
game, by a score of 60 to 0. The game was 
very one sided throughout, Yale scoring regu- 
larly and with the greatest ease. Much less 
slugging was indulged in by the University of 
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Pennsylvania team in this game than in the one 
with Princeton, which was probably due to the 
fact that a competent umpire was present. The 
teams were madeup as follows ; 


Yale, Positions. Univ, of Penn. 
Hartwell .. Leftend ... Watkins. 
Wallis... . Left tackle. . Dewey & Heisman. 
Heffelfinger. Left guard. . Thornton. 
Holcomb .. Centre... . Adams. 

S. Morrison . Right guard Bowser. 

Rhodes . Right tackle Griffith & Graham. 
Crosby ... Rightend . . Schoff. 

Barbour. . . Quarter back Vail. 

McClung .. Half back . . Church. 

Bliss . Half back . . Camp. 

B. Morrison Full back .. Thayer. 


PRINCETON succeeded in defeating Wesleyan 
easily in a championship game in Brooklyn on 
November 15, though not until the Wesleyan 
men had scored 4 points to their 46. The game 
was a good one, Princeton, however, playing 
poorly—for Princeton. For Wesleyan, Hall and 
Gordon and their captain, Slayback, played the 
best game, while for Princeton’s team the best 
work was done by Spicer, Homans, Furness and 


Riggs. Captain Poe did not play owing to his. 
broken nose. The teams were made up as fol- 
lows: 

Wesleyan, Positions. Princeton, 
Nanamore . Left end Dusenberry. 
Leo . Left tackle Wood. 

Cutts. Left guard Thomas. 
Fogg. . Centre. Jones. 

Birkford Right guard. Riggs. 

Moore Right tackle . Lewis. 

Cleaver . Right end. Furness (capt.) 
J. Parshley Quarterback. King. 
Gordon. . . Half back Spicer. 
Slayback (capt.).Half back . Dalton. 

Hali,. : . . Full back. Homans, 


A fEAM made up largely of substitutes repre- 
sented the Crescent Athletic Club in their cham- 
pionship game against the New York Athletic 
Club in Brooklyn on November 15. The ab- 
sence of their regular men was very apparent, 
for the New York team succeeded in scoring 
against them. The game finally resulted in a 
victory for the Crescents by 40 to 8. 


At Orange, N. J.,on November 22, a very one- 
sided (American Football Union) championship 
game was played between the teams of the 
Orange and New York athletic clubs. The 
game was easily won by the Orange team by 
the score of 28 to o, Only one half the game 
was played, as darkness prevented its com- 
pletion. 


For the first time in fifteen years the Harvard 
football team succeeded in defeating Yale's. 
’Varsity eleven inan excellent exhibition of foot- 
ball at Hampden Park, Springfield, Mass., on 
November 22. It was undoubtedly one of the 
most interesting games which the two colleges 
ever played against each other, being character- 
ized by brilliant individual playing and good 
team work by the Harvard men, the fumbling 
by Yale’s backs and the excellent work of 
her rush line. The final score was 12 to 6. 
The chief feature of the game was Lee’s won- 
derful run for Harvard. He covered fully 
70 yards and ran through, or rather past, a 
large part of the Yale team and scored a touch- 
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down. It was in the seeond half and Lee had 
just been substituted for Lake (who was hurt by 
a rough tackle), and was therefore perfectly 
fresh. He is an excellent sprinter, and this 
quality served him well, for he easily out- 
stripped the Yale players who tried to catch 
him, 

Harvard's other touchdown was scored by Dean, 
through a “ fluke,” and Barbour’s failure to fall 
on the ball when it rolled by him. Yale’s six 
points were made by a goal from a touchdown 
by McClung. Williams also distinguished him- 
self, making many fine runs for his side, but 
fumbled badly at critical points. B. Trafford 
and B. Morrison both kicked well, and Corbett 


made some fine rushes. 


posed as follows: 


The teams were com- 


Harvard. Positions. Yale. 
Cumnock . Left end Hartwell. 
Upton . Left tackle Wallis. 
Finley . Left guard Heffelfinger. 
Cranston Centre Lewis. 

P. Trafford Right guard S. Morrison. 
Newell. . Right tackle Rhodes. 
Hallowell . Right end . Crosby. 
Dean Quarter back . Barbour. 
Corbett Half back . Williams. 
Lake (Lee) Half back . McClung. 
B. Trafford Full back . B. Morrison. 


Umpire—George, Princeton. Referee—Irvine, 


Princeton. 


A CLOSE and exciting championship game be- 
tween the New York Athletic Club and the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club was played in New York 
on November 26, and resulted in a victory for 
the Manhattan team by 14 to6. The winners 
were greatly assisted by two of last year’s 
champion Princeton team, Cowan and Janeway, 
whose help was invaluable. 


THE freshman teams of Princeton and Co- 
lumbia colleges met on November 26 in New 
York. The result was an easy victory for the 
Princeton men, who rolled up a score of 32 to 
their opponents’ 0, The best work was done by 
Poe, a brother of the celebrated Princeton ’Var- 
sity captain and quarter back. 


THE annual championship match between 
Wesleyan and the University of Pennsylvania 
was played on November 26 at Washington 
Park, Brooklyn. The game was a good one, in 
fact, much closer than expected, as it was gen- 
erally conceded that the University of Pennsyl- 
vania would win easily, while the score shows 
that it was nota ‘‘ walk over” by any means, 
Wesleyan was badly handicapped by the loss of 
Hall, her full back, who only played a small 
part of the first half, owing toa bad ankle which 
troubled him. In the first half University of 
Pennsylvania had things pretty much her own 
way, scoring 16 points, but in the second Wes- 
leyan did not allow the Pennsylvanians to score 
again, while she secured two touchdowns, 
from one of which Slayback kicked a goal. The 
feature of the game was the wonderful run by 
Slayback, who covered about 75 or 80 yards 
and made a touchdown when but two minutes 
remained of the game. He was greatly aided 
in this run by two of his men whose interference 
was of a high order, and with whose assistance 
Slayback managed to run through half of the 
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University of Pennsylvania team. The Penn- 
sylvanian backs were superior to those of Wes- 
leyan (with the exception of Slayback), Camp 
doing especially well for his team. On the rush 
line the Wesleyan team was much stronger than 
their opponents. The Pennsylvania’s team, and 
especially their captain, Church, played their 
usual rough game. The teams were as follows: 


Univ, of Penn, Positions, Wesleyan. 
Watkins Left end Ralsten. 
Bronson Left tackle Leo. 
Thornton . Left guard Bickford. 
Adams. Centre . . Fogg. 
Bowser . Right guard . Newton 
Griffith . Right tackle . Moore 
Schoff Right end . Cleaver. 
Vail. Quarter back. C. Parshley. 
Camp Half back. Meredith. 
Church. Half back . Slayback. 
Thayer. Full back . Hall. 


Walter Camp, Yale, was the referee, and Dun- 
can Edwards, Princeton, the umpire. 


THE final game for the intercollegiate football 
championship between Yale and Princeton was 
played at Eastern Park, Brooklyn,.on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 27, before about 30,000 
people. It resulted in asad defeat for Prince- 
ton and a glorious victory for Yale. The New 
Haven men played a much stronger game than 
that against Harvard, and fairly earned their 
victory. The greatest feature of the contest was 
the wonderful play of McClung. Of the 32 
points that Yale scored to Princeton’s nothing 
McClung made 28. Rhodes secured one touch- 
down, while McClung made five and kicked 
four goals of the six attempted. 

A most unfortunate accident occurred at the 
grounds about two hours before the game be- 
gan. A stand fell on which were some 2,000 
people, mostly college men. Though no one 
was killed, many were seriously injured. Legs 
and arms were broken and heads and sides con- 
tused. Many students returned to college on 
crutches who had left in good condition. 

The game was an interesting one to watch, 
not seeming nearly so one sided as the score in- 
dicates. Twoor three times Princeton had the 
ball within Yale's 25-yard line but was unable 
to score, The finest playing for Princeton was 
done by her captain and quarter back, Poe, who 
tackled and passed beautifully, while Riggs, 
King and Spicer also ran and tackled well. 
Homans punted well, but failed in both of his 
attempts for a goal from the field. For Yale, 
McClung, Heffelfinger and Rhodes did fine 
work, the former especially distinguishing him- 


self. The teams were composed as follows : 
Yale. Positions. Princeton, 
Hartwell Left end Warren. 
Wallis . . Left tackle Spicer. 
Heffelfinger Left guard Thomas. 
Lewis ‘ Centre . : Symmes. 
S. Morrison Right guard . Riggs. 
Rhodes . Right tackle Lewis. 
Crosby . Right end Furness. 
Barbour Quarter back Poe. 
Harvey Half back King. 
McClung Half back Spicer. 
B. Morrison Full back . Homans, 
Referee—Brooks, of Harvard. Umpire—Cof- 


fin, of Wesleyan. 





OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


THE football team of the Crescent Athletic 
Club traveled to Cleveland, Ohio, and played 
there on November 29 against the Cleveland 
team, on which there were many old college 
players. The game was much closer than ex- 
pected, the Cleveland team making a hard 
fight and holding their opponents down to 10 
points. George and Cowan, for the Cleveland 
team, did the best work, while Cash, Terry and 
Moffat played well for the visitors. The score 
was 10 to oO in favor of the Crescents. 


At Cambridge, on November 29, the fresh- 
men teams of Harvard and Yale met in their an- 
nual contest for supremacy. A close and inter- 
esting game was the result, which was won by 
the crimson representatives by 14 to4. Har- 
vard played Corbett, Newell, Sherwin, Shaw 
and Shea, of her ’Varsity team, while Bliss, of 
Yale College eleven, played well at half back for 
his side. The game was evenly contested, the 
Harvard team doing all the scoring in the sec- 
ond half, while their opponents’ points were 
made in the first. The Harvard team was much 
the heavier and was in much better condition 
during the second half than Yale’s. 

The teams were made up as follows : 


Positions. 
Left end 
Left tackle 
Left guard 
Centre . ; 
Right guard . 
Right tackle . 
Right end 
Quarter back 
Half back 
Half back 
Full back . 


Harvard "94: 
Wrenn . 
Shea 
Saltonstall . 
Mackie . 
Shaw 
Newell . 
Waters . 
Cabot 
Corbett 
Sherwin 
Stone 


Yale’ 94. 
Cochrane. 
Polk. 

Lewis. 
Perkins. 
Winters. 
Van Huyck. 
James. 
Jenkins. 
Bliss. 
McCormick. 
Noyes. 


THE series of the Interscholastic League of 
New York this year resulted in a tie between 
Adelphi and Stevens, the score of games being 
finally : 


Games Games 

Teams. won, lost. 
DS eS ee eee ee I 
es ee ee ee I 
Polytechnic . . oo 4 
Columbia Grammar School . . 0 6 

The following is a list of the scheduled games, 
with the results of each: 

October 18—Stevens v. C. G. S., 38-0; October 
25 — Stevens v. ‘‘ Poly.,’’ 22-0; October 25— 
Adelphi v. C. G. S., by default ; November 1— 
Stevens v. Adelphi, o-24 ; November 1—“‘ Poly.”’ 
v. C. G. S., by default; November 8—Adelphi 
v. ‘‘ Poly.,’’ 16-4; November 8—Stevens v. C. 
is: 5. by default; November 15— Stevens v. 
= Poly., > 4-0; November 15—Adelphi v. C. G. 
S., by default; .November 22 — Stevens v. 
Adelphi, 14-4; November 22—‘‘ Poly.”’ v. C. G. 
S., by default; November 27 — Adelphi v. 
** Poly.,’’ 16-0. 


THE class football championship of Columbia 
College was contested for by teams from ’g1, 
*g2, ’93 and ’94 during the last week in Novem- 
ber. In the first round ’93 beat ’94 by 18 to 0, 
and ’92 beat '9I by 16 to 8. In the final match, 
which was played at the Berkeley Oval, New 
York, on November 29, between ’92 and ’9g3, the 
former won by 20 to 12 after a close and inter- 
esting game. 


AN interesting game of football was played 
on November 29 between the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy cadets and those of the Annapo- 
lis Naval Academy, at West Point, N. Y. The 
naval team had played many practice games 
with outside elevens, while that of the Military 
Academy had only been organized a short time 
and had had no practice. However, the game 
was an interesting one, and so successful was 
it that it will probably become an annual fix- 
ture and the two academies train teams for it. 
The final result showed a victory for the An- 
napolis team by 24 to o. 


LACROSSE. 


NEVER in the history of lacrosse in this coun- 
try has the outlook been brighter for a coming 
season than it is at the presenttime. This is 
due to the untiring efforts of the many players 
who have been endeavoring for some time past 
to have the Amateur Athletic Union adopt and 
father the game. At last their efforts have been 
crowned with success, for whereas there were 
but three lacrosse clubs last year in the union, 
there will be surely no less than six, and per- 
haps more, during the coming season. Last 
year’s members—the Staten Island Athletic 
Club, Athletic Club of the Schuylkill Navy and 
the Manhattan Athletic Club—will be represent- 
ed again next season, while the New York Ath- 
letic Club, Boston Athletic Association and the 
Baltimore Athletic Club will each enter a team. 
The crack Maryland team —the Druids —have 
joined the Baltimore Athletic Club in a body 
and will represent them, while the well-known 
and expert Brooklyns have joined the New 
York Athletic Club and will carry their colors. 
Besides the old Brooklyn men there will be 
many other candidates for positions to select 
from, and from all appearances it seems as 
though they should be able to pick a winning 
team from the twenty-five men who are on their 
list as lacrosse players. 

The joining of the Druids and Brooklyns 
with the A. A. U. makes the fate of the Oel- 
richs cup a matter of conjecture, for these two 
clubs, with the Staten Island team, have long 
held this trophy as a bone of contention, and it 
is a question whether with the series of games 
which the union will schedule for the teams to 
play they will have any open dates on which to 
compete for the cup. That which is most likely 
to occur is that a series of games will be played 
for its final possession. 

Now that the union has taken up lacrosse 
on doubt some alterations in the rules will be 
made to overcome some of the difficulties which 
have arisen each year. This will be an‘excel- 
lent thing for the interest of the game, as the 
rules heretofore have been very loose on a few 
points, particularly in regard to the amateur 
standing of some of the players. 

LIONEL MosEs, Jr. 


* * 


On October 11 the Brooklyn lacrosse team 
were defeated in a well-played game by the 
Corinthian Athletic Club, on the latter’s grounds 
on Staten Island, by a score of 2 goals to o, 

A MATCH game between the Staten Island 
Athletic Club and the Manhattan Athletic Club 
lacrosse teams, on October 4, resulted in a vic- 
tory for the former team by 5 goals to 2. 





FIELD GAMES. 


BASEBALL. 


AUSTRALIA, 

Mr. Harry Simpson, the enterprising agent 
of the Spalding Brothers in Australia, writing 
from Melbourne, May 28, says that the Ameri- 
can national game is gradually but surely gain- 
ing in popular favor at the antipodes, not so 
much in Victoria, however, as in Adelaide and 
even in Tasmania. Here is the record of the 
Victoria Baseball League championship contest 
up to June 7, these clubs competing for the 
Spalding trophy. 


Clubs. Games Per cent. of 


Played, Victories. 

-857 
833 
.800 
«500 
-400 
-167 
.000 


Victories. 


Defeats. 


Metropolitan . . 6 
Melbourne . 2% 

Ferguson . 

Richmond C. c. 

Fitzroy 

Victoria . cs 

Richmond . . . 7 


The record of the games of the South Austra- 
lian League played to the close of their first 
championship campaign is as follows : 


Clubs. Victories. Defeats. Games Per cent of 


Played. Victories. 

Post and Tele- 13 4 17 765 

graph re 
Norwood -. . 5 17 -706 
North Adelaide 5 16 .688 
Goodwood .. . 4 12 16 .250 
Kent Town . 15 16 .000 

At the match which settled the championship, 
played on April 26, there were 4,000 people at 
25 cents admission tosee the Post and Telegraph 
nine defeat the Norwoods and win the pennant ; 
while during the Easter holidays 12,000 people 
were present at a picked nine match between 
the Adelaide and Broken Hill clubs. 


ENGLAND, 


FuLLy four thousand people witnessed the 
opening game at the new baseball grounds at 
Derby, of which Mr. F. Ley is the owner, and 
the contest—Preston versus Derby—proved to be 
very interesting. Mr. J. Barr, whose efforts 
in behalf of baseball in England have been 
noteworthy, as also his training of his Birming- 
ham nine, in a letter to the Philadelphia Sfort- 
ing Life, under date July 2, 1890, says: ‘‘On 
last Monday, at Derby, I almost imagined I 
was dreaming, when my team took the field, to 
hear the applause of the thousands present. I 
thought I had been transferred back to the 
States and was witnessing a game at home.”’ 
The occasion was the match between the Derby 
and Birmingham nines of the English Baseball 
League, and though rain fell up to within half 
an hour of the time to begin play 3,500 people 
were present. The Australian cricketers, whose 
game in the morning had been-stopped by rain, 
were present by Mr. Ley’s invitation, and their 
applause as they witnessed the fine exhibition 
of fielding by the ball players was loud and re- 
peated. Some idea of the labor and expense 
employed to start baseball successfully in 
Derby alone may be judged by the fact that 
Mr. Ley had expended nearly $25,000 on his 
grounds; this, too, outside of the outlay for 
his club team. 

The following is the record of the opening 
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games of the league played up to the end of 
June: 

June 23, Birmingham v. Preston, at Preston ; 
pitchers, J. Devey-Hogan, 10-8. 

June 24, Derby v. Stoke, at Stoke ; 
Reidenbach-Dunn, 10-3. 

June 25, Derby v. Aston Villa, at Aston Villa ; 
pitchers, Reidenbach-Devey, 10-8. 

June 27, Derby v. Stoke, at Stoke; pitchers, 
Presbury-Rawley, 21-11. 

June 27, Preston v. Stoke, at Preston ; pice, 
J. Brown-Dunn, 25-15. 

June 28, Derby v. Preston, at Derby ; pitchers, 
Presbury-Hogan, 6-4. 

June 29, Birmingham v. Preston, at Birming- 
ham; J. Devey-J. Brown, 20-16. 

June 30, Derby v. Birmingham, at Derby ; 
pitchers, Reidenbach-J. Devey, 4-1. 

The Derby team, which is under the able con- 
trol of Mr. Will C. Bryan, comprises Reiden- 
bach and Presbury, as pitchers; Bullar, as 
catcher; Bryan, Middleton and Allsopp, as the 
three base players; Mellors as short stop, and 
North, Booth and the change pitcher as out- 
fielders. Mr. Barr’s team includes J. Devey 
as pitcher; Simon as catcher; F. Barr, Cowen 
and W. J. Barr on the bases ; Dawson at short- 
stop, and Widowson, Symonds and Brown in the 
outfield, HENRY CHADWICK. 

Par 

WHILE a game of baseball was being played 
near Austin, Tex., some weeks since, lightning 
from an approaching cloud struck in the midst of 
the players, killing one of their number. 


THE Seventh Regiment, N. G., S. N. Y., have 
organized an indoor baseball league and have 
adopted a schedule for inter-company games, to 
be played throughout the winter on the large 
drill floor of their magnificent armory. Teams 
have been formed in many of the companies and 
great interest is shown in the success of the proj- 
ect by the entire regiment. 


pitchers, 


CRICKET. 


AMONG the names of cricketers from whom 
the All-American team is to be chosen for the 
18g1 trip are those of Messrs. M. R. Cobb, J. 
Rose, W. J. Wood, and the professional Harry 
Tyers, all of the Metropolitan Club, and all ex- 
cellent cricketers, alike in bowling, batting and 
fielding. Among others, too, are H. Penn, of 
Pittsburgh; J. G. Davis, of Chicago. All of 
these first-class men are English cricketers in 
every sense of the term, and to place them in an 
All-American team would be to deprive the 
team of its national representative character, 
and the contests of all interest as an interna. 
tional series of matches. George Wright, of 
Boston, is an American cricketer, so is young 
Harry Coyne, of the Chicago Club; also Wm 
Odgers of the same club, he being of Canadian 
birth. By all means let the visiting team be 
strictly American. 

F. H. BoHLEN will hold the trophy for bat- 
ting another year in the Halifax Cup matches 
tourney. 

Ep. PATTERSON carried off the bowling honors 
in the cup matches for 18g0. 

B. HaiGu, of Philadelphia, leads all the bats- 
men of that city in batting, his average in eight 
innings being 71.50. 
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KENNEL. 


FIXTURES, 

January 6 to o—Delaware and Susquehanna Poultry and 
Pet Stock Association, at Binghamton, N. Y. 

January 13 to 17—Third annual dog show of the South 
Carolina Poultry and Pet Stock Association, at Charleston, 

.; Benj. McInness, Jr., secretary. 

January 20 to 25—First annual dog show of the Louisiana 
eg x: and Pet Stock Association, at New Orleans, La.; 
A. E. Shaw, mepenee* Box 1658. 

January 20 to 2s—Dog show of the we 
Pet Stock Association, at Augusta, Ga.; A. H. 
secretary. 

January 21 to 26—Dog show of the Elmira Poultry and 
Pet Stock *Association, at Elmira, N. Y.; Carl Hart, secre- 


Poultry and 
Vonderleith, 


_ — 27 to 30—Inaugural Dog Show of the South 
Carolina Kennel Association, at Greenville, S. C.; F. F 
Capers, secretary. 

AFTER weeks of expectancy we have not 
reached a solution of Vredenburgh versus Pesh- 
aJl. It is strange what a fascination there was 
for otherwise well-balanced men to get off the 
track in this matter. With some there was the 
wish that gave birth to the expressed thought, 
while others were caught by the ‘‘ magnetic in- 
fluence” of the defendant. Positively the whole 
affair is one of the wildest flights of imagination 
and it is not improbable that Mr. Peshall will 
find too much leisure during which to reflect 
upon how he ought to have avoided the predica- 
ment he placed himself in so unnecessarily and 
which he might have avoided with credit to 
himself. ‘‘ There are none so blind as those 
who will not see’’ is the motto for this case. 

The amendments to the American Kennel 
Club constitution proposed by Mr. Vredenburgh 
attracted but little attention in the way of pub- 
lic criticism”prior to the meeting. It is not a 
little singular that what would in England be 
carefully discussed in all the kennel journals is 
almost passed by here without any notice what- 
ever. We jog along in the most happy-go-lucky 
fashion, trusting that eventually we will turnup 
safely. There is one thing to be said about the 
American Kennel Club constitution, and that is 
that it has never hitherto stood in the way when 
anyone who had the power wanted to do anything. 
In other cases even the letter has been faithfully 
adhered to when the spirit of the text was in op- 
position. It is possibly the knowledge of this 
that has rendered the members of the canine 
world so oblivious to Mr. Vredenburgh’s proposi- 
tions, but better things may be looked for here- 


after. JAMES WATSON. 
* 


* % 
Mr. Mortimer is still busy getting together 
his long list of judges for the Westminster Ken- 
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nel Club show, which will be held in Madison 
Square Garden again this year. It is quite 
premature, as well as a breach of confidence, to 
mention any of the acceptors by name. Still, it 
is permissible to say that there will be a num- 
ber of last year’s officials in the ring again, if 
all accept the invitations extended, which sev- 
eral have already done. 


DuRING the months of November and Decem- 
ber attention was directed to the utility of our 
friends, the dogs, by reason of the number of 
field trials in progress. The change of system 
from the hard and fast rule regarding being 
drawn by braces and the winners to continue to 
compete by braces until but one survives is 
gradually giving way to the more elastic one of 
the ‘‘spotting” system. It is an English term 
which conveys no meaning to American read- 
ers, and it would not be a bad idea to rechristen 
it with a name which will give some indication 
of what is meant. Briefly explained it is this: 
After all the dogs have run through the first 
series of heats the judges select certain dogs 
which they consider to have shown sufficient 
merit to entitle them to continue in the competi- 
tion. With gentlemen of experience as judges 
this system relieves field trials of much of their 
long-drawn-out tediousness. The worse the 
dogs are the longer is their trial, as a rule, ere a 
choice can be made between the two, but now 
both can be thrown out as soon as their lack of 
quality is demonstrated. The weak point in 
the system is shown when judges have not back- 
bone enough to make a selection, and it is not 
so infrequent as it should be to see all competi- 
tors in a first series ordered to run again in 
the second series, thus doing the same work 
twice over. It may be useful as a means of 
sugar coating the pill of ultimate defeat, but it 
is not one that if repeated can reflect a great 
deal of credit on the judges’ capacities, 


Tue Maryland Kennel Club is having one of 
those unpleasant experiences, a court fight over 
a question of the legality of certain actions of 
some of the officers. 


CHAMPION GLADSTONE, the greatest English set- 
ter of histime asa field trial winner, died at Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,on November20. Hecombined good 
looks with unapproached excellence in the field. 
None who ever saw this dog at work when he 
was at his prime but will recall with more than 
pleasure the distinctive character of his work 
and the style, pace and finish he exhibited. 





KENNEL AND LOFT. 


Mr. JOHN DAvinson will judge all classes at 
the Greenville dog show of the South Carolina 
Kennel Association. 

THE Swiss Mountain Kennels, of Germantown, 
Pa., recently obtained from England the St. Ber- 
nard bitches Donna, Silva and Dart, and now 
another addition has arrived in Veda, who was 
bred to Lord Bute, ‘‘the largest dog in the 
world,” before being sent across the Atlantic. 
Veda has already had two litters by Lord Bute, 
out of each of which Mr. Sydney W. Smith, of 
Leeds (and one might say the leading St. Ber- 
nard man of England), purchased a puppy for a 
high price. A bitch puppy out of Veda’s last 
litter has just been sold for $175. This is one 
of the most valuable additions made to the St. 
Bernard roster in this country for some time. 
It is not always the highest prize winner that is 
the best producer. Veda weighs 158 and one of 
her bitch puppies at four months weighed 70 
pounds. 

THE following gentlemen have been elected 
honorary members of the Gordon Setter Club of 
America: August Belmont, president American 
Kennel Club (since deceased); Pierre Loril- 
lard, Jr., president English Setter Club; Wm. 
Dunphy, president Irish Setter Club; Dr. J. 
Frank Perry, president Associate Members; 
Hon. John S. Wise, president Pointer Club of 
America ; Dr. N. Rowe and J. M. Tracy. 


Art the South Carolina bench show to be held 
at Charleston from January 13 to 17, Dr. 
H. Clay Glover will judge the sporting dogs 
and Mr. H. W. Lacy the remainder of the 
breeds. 

THE National Beagle Club trials took place at 
Salem, N. H., on November 5 and 6. The win- 
ners were: Under 15 inches, dogs, Frank For- 
est; bitches, Tone; bitches under 13 inches, 
Baby Deane. The judges decided that Mr. 
Parry, with Gypsy Forest, won Mr. Diffen- 
derffer’s special of a $25 silver plate for the best 
dog owned and bred by any member of the 
club winning the greatest number of heats in 
the trials. Mr. Bradford S. Turpin won, with 
Belle Ross, a pair of field glasses, given by Mr. 
Barrett, for the best trailing throughout the 
trial. Mr. Parry won, with Frank Forest, a 
special prize of a painting of Frank, for the best 
dog or bitch of all classes, Belle Ross being 
withdrawn. Mr. Rutter took the special of a 
$25 silver plate, given by Mr. Chapman, with 
Don, who was decided to have the best voice, 
Desdemona having been withdrawn, as she be- 
longed to donor. 

THE Indiana Kennel Club’s field trials were 
held at Bucknell, Ind.,on November 4 and fol- 
lowing days. For the Derby there were thirteen 
starters, ten English setters and three pointers. 
After the first round of heats Ivan, Sunol, 
Queen Vic, Rancho, Canadian Queen and Pen- 
elope were spotted out by the judges, and the 
others ran as follows: Second Series—Jubilee 
beat Cricket, Reveler beat Quail II., Trap, Jr., 
beat Spotted Boy, Coyote a bye. Third Series 
—Coyote beat Jubilee, Reveler beat Trap, Jr. 
Fourth Series—Reveler beat Coyote and won 
first. Fifth, Series—Trap, Jr., beat Jubilee. 
Sixth Series—Trap, Jr., beat Coyote and won 
second. 

For the Pointer Stakes six ran as follows: 
Second Series—Croxlill beat Thomastone, Lass 


of Bloomo beat Bounce, Dolly C. beat Bertraldro, 
Third Series—Lass of Bloomo beat Croxlill, 
Dolly C.a bye. Fourth Series—Lass of Bloomo 
beat Dolly C. and won first prize. Fifth Series 
—Dolly C. beat Croxlill and won second ; Crox- 
lill third. 

For the Setter Stakes eight ran as follows: 
Second Series—Quail beat Don’s Nellie, Prince 
Lucifer beat Sam Weller, Nannie B. beat Jerry 
Mandan, Lilly Burges beat Dan Foreman. 
Third Series—Prince Lucifer beat Quail, Lilly 
Burges beat Nannie B. Fourth Series—Lilly 
Burges beat Prince Lucifer and won first. Fifth 
Series—Prince Lucifer beat Nannie B., and won 
second, Nannie B. third. 


At the field trials held at Chatham, Ont., 
the Derby was won by Ightfield Tyke ; Mingo 
II. second. In the all-aged stakes the winner 
was Ightfield Dick ; Ightfield Rose second. 


THE Members’ Stakes of the Eastern Field 
Trials was decided at Otterburn Springs, Va., 
on November 13. The draw was: Capt. Chas. 
Gray’s Miss Monarch, with George T. Leach’s 
Guy. H. Hulman, Jr.’s, Gath’s Mark with F. R. 
Hitchcock’s Annie F. H. Hulman, Jr.’s Fannie 
M. with Herbert Merriam’s Whitie. Highland 
Kennel’s Betty with Jack Modoc. The awards 
were as follows: Gath’s Mark first, Betty S. 
second, Jack Modoc third. 


PHNIX says that while at Greenwood Lake 
he made a poodle catch a bass for him. The 
dog was a great swimmer and would fetch any- 
thing that was thrown into the lake, or would 
follow a boat for miles. He tied 10 feet of line 
to the dog’s tail one evening and fastened upon 
it a gang baited with pickerel belly ; then he 
started down the lake in a boat and the dog fol- 
lowed in the wake. In less than ten-minutes 
the poodle’s struggles showed that he had a 
bass, and a big one. He backed the boat and, 
after hauling in the dog, caught the bass. The 
dog wouldn’t go into the water again after see- 
ing what had hold of his tail. The bass 
weighed 3% pounds. 


HOMING PIGEONS. 


At the end of October a great exhibition of 
“homers” was held at Berlin under the special 
recognition of the German military authorities, 
Training ‘‘ homers” was described and the car- 
rier pigeon postal system illustrated. 


THE French have also recognized the impor- 
tance of maintaining this means of communica- 
tion. The Minister of War recently offered a 
prize for the bird which would do the 310 miles 
from Perigueux to Paris in the shortest time. 
There were no less than 2,746 entries. The dis- 
tance was traveled in 7 hours and 34 minutes. 


THE Empire City Flying Club have had some 
very good young bird flights this season, but as 
many of the members of the club are not train- 
ing their young birds, but keeping them for the 
old bird races next year, the competition was not 
as strong as usual. 


THERE is a rumor that a fresh club will be 
formed at Baltimore, Md., on the same plan as 
that of the Empire City Flying Club. 
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TENNIS. 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE UNITED STATES NATIONAL 
LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 


‘““Wuy do the English tennis tournaments 
have so many more entries than those in this 
country” is a question often put to tennis men. 
-The answer is a ready one—for the good reason 
that a large part of their open events are handi- 
cap ones, and this permits much inferior play- 
ers to enter the same event in which the cham- 
pion of ‘‘ All England” plays. 

During the last season there were in America 
many local and club events which were played 
on the handicap basis. But this is not enough. 
In those contests the poorer players will gener- 
ally enter even if scratch, as they know just 
whom they will meet and the skill of their op- 
ponents. What is desired is to extend the sys- 
tem to the open tournaments. If this is done 
next season and only the various championship 
contests played scratch, we predict another and 
still larger boom in tennis, especially in the 
competitive side of the sport. One difficulty, and 
one only, lies in the way, and that is to decide 
who will handicap the entries. This appears to 
have been the real stumbling block in the way 
of handicap events and OuTING has a remedy to 
suggest. 

In the spring, when each tennis club holds its 
club championship tournament, the president 
should appoint a committee (who thoroughly 
understand handicapping or will study up the 
subject) and instruct them to assign on their 
club membership list a fair and impartial handi- 
cap to each member from his play in the to:r- 
nament, of course placing their club champion 
at scratch, and to forward that to the secretary 
of the U. S. N. L. T. A., who will only need to 
handicap the scratch men or champions of each 
club. It will then be an easy matter for him 
(with the relative merits of the scratch men in 
each club determined) to handicap any man in 
the club with the aid of a simple table of ‘‘ odds.” 
Any change in the relative merits of the various 
club players can be recorded by simply notify- 
ing the secretary that ‘‘soand so”’ is playing 
‘‘one bisque,” or ‘‘ two bisques,” or ‘‘ half fif- 
teen” better than at the last ranking. If any 
player in a club should improve sufficiently to 
be reckoned better than the club champion it 
will be but necessary to rank him as minus 


“‘one bisque” or ‘‘two bisques’’ (minus or 
“* owed ” odds signifies that the receiver is better 
than the scratch man, just as penalized is used 
in track athletics) in any subsequent ranking 
before the championship of the club changes 
hands. 

If the tennis clubs in the country will adopt 
this scheme and thus rank their members, OuTt- 
ING will be glad to publish all necessary rules 
and instruction for handicapping, and the lists 
of handicapped players if they are sent to us, 
and we have no doubt but that the U.S. N.L. 
T. A. would quickly pass the necessary law and 
instruct its secretary to make the rating of the 
scratch men, and furnish the secretary of any 
club (and we feel sure there will be many of 
them if the ball is once started) holding a handi- 
cap event with the necessary handicaps. 

J. PARMLY PARET. 
Pal 

THE English official organ of the tennis play- 
ers, Pastime, in its issue of October 8 ranks the 
English players for the past season. A noticeable 
feature of the grading is that both William and 
Ernest Renshaw, who have always been close to 
the head of the list, are not included. Another 
feature is that there are two scratch men, J. Pim 
being placed even with the All England cham- 
pion, W. J. Hamilton. The list follows : 

W. J. Hamilton, J. Pim, scratch. 

E. W. Lewis, D. G. Chaytor, H. S. Barlow, one- 
quarter of I5. 

F. O. Stoker, M. F. Goodbody, H. S. Scriv- 
ener, E. G. Meers, W. Baddeley, one-half of 15. 

J. Baldwin, H. S. Mahony, three-quarters of 15. 

H. Baddeley, G. W. Hillyard, E. J. Avory, H. 
R. Jones, P. B. Brown, F. S. Noon, C. Lacy- 
Sweet, H. A. B. Chapman, 15. 


ARCHERY. 


Mucu of the success of the Archery Club at 
Lenox is due to Mr. and Mrs. Folsom, who in- 
troduced the sport into Lenox in 1881, and the 
interest has grown ever since. The ladies 
organized the club first as a substitute for ten- 
nis. The shooting has taken place this season 
on the lawns of Mrs. Stokes, Mrs. Parsons, 
Miss Furniss and Mr. Bullard, where the final 
meeting was held. 
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SHOOTING. 


THE present season’s shooting has so far 
proven very satisfactory in all the various fields. 
The pinnated grouse shooters have killed their 
‘‘prairie chickens’’ to the usual amount of 
slaughter; woodcock have been found more 
plentiful this year than during any previous sea- 
son in the last dozen years; quail, too, were 
taken in greater numbers this year than in the 
two preceding seasons, and the deer, ruffed 
grouse (vulgo ‘‘ partridge,’’ ‘‘ pheasant”), hare 
(vulgo ‘‘rabbit’’) and the water fowl have all 
come to bag in usual form and figure. 

The upland sport, particularly at ruffed grouse, 
was not at its height until well into November, 
owing to the lateness with which the leaves of 
the trees and underbrush dropped away, but the 
sportsman went afield nevertheless, enjoyed his 
day in the pursuit and came home without a 
complaint, beyond his usual expression of dis- 
gust at again finding in his game land the un- 
mistakable evidences of wanton work on the 
part of the ever-offending bird snarer, the mar- 
ket supplier and the game-law-breaking pot 
hunter. 

In many parts of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New 
York, New Jersey and other States, where the 
quail were killed off completely by the blizzard 
in 1888, this delightful little game fowl has again 
appeared, and in such numbers as to warrant 
their being discriminately bagged without in- 
juring the prospect of the supply of succeed- 
ing seasons, 

Woodcock made their appearance this year in 
such numbers—in many localities, and particu- 
larly in Canada—that the sportsmen who en- 
joyed the unusual flight were fairly dumfounded 
at the sudden increase. 

It is believed by all who have followed field 
sports that the present season will be one of the 
best, in the matter of game supply, that we have 
had in the last dozen years ; all of which is the 
result, equally, of exceptionally agreeable weath- 
er, telling work on the part of the gallant game 
wardens, and the constantly decreasing inclina- 
tion to slaughter on the part of gunners, who, 
in accordance with the old-time predictions of 
Forester, have learned at last that there is some- 
thing in field sports beyond the killing of game 
merely to swell the bag. 

CuaAs, BARKER BRADFORD. 
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SoME exceptionally fine goose shooting was 
enjoyed this season by several Eastern sports- 
men who were in the field in Kittson and Mar- 
shall counties, Minnesota. Reports from Don- 
aldson say the geese arrived much earlier this 
season than they have previously, the first part 
of November being the usual period for their 
appearance. This year they flocked in during 
the middle of October in bands of a thousand at 
atime. Some fair bags of duck and “‘ prairie 
chicken ’’ have also been made by the Eastern 
gentlemen, but the greater part of their time has 
been spent with the ‘‘ honkers.”’ 

Messrs. T. P. Hicks and Silas Palmer, of the 
Garfield Gun Club, of Chicago, were among the 
Minnesota geese shooters who met with great 
success by being on the grounds when the first 
great flights made their appearance. 

CNE recent morning a young colored lad by 
the name of Shipley was gunning for duck near 
asmall reservoir in Westfield, Mass. He was 
passing along up a brook which emptied into 
the reservoir, when his attention was attracted 
by a large fish which was floundering about in 
shallow water, apparently trying to reach the 
deeper places in the reservoir below. The boy 
waded in and disabled the fish by a few blows 
with a club and carried it still struggling to 
Lewis’s gun store, where it was recognized as a 
Germancarp. It weighed 11 pounds and meas. 
ured 27 inches in length and 18 in girth. The 
capturing of it under such circumstances was 
most remarkable. Its presence is accounted 
for by the fact that a small pond which the 
brook supplies had been stocked with game carp 
some five years ago. 

TuE Boiling Spring Gun Club, of Rutherford, 
N. J., has a new $2,000 club house, and has 
lately purchased 5 acres of ground between 
Carlstadt and Rutherford. 

WHEN the Jeannette Gun Club resumes its 
monthly meetings at the traps it will shoot at 
the Guttenberg race course, Weehawken, N. J. 

THE members of the Dayton Club shot with 
the Freehold Club on September 12. The Day- 
ton Club made 226 points out of a possible 320, 
beating their visitors by 8 points. 





OUTING FOR JANUARY. 


Rott4 HeEtkes, the champion wing shot of 
Ohio, broke all records in inanimate target 
shooting at the tournament in Corry, Pa., re- 
cently, by making two runs of 165 and 180 re- 
spectively. 


SPORTSMEN will be pleased to hear that Cali- 
fornia quail are being raised in Rhode Island. 
At least a report from Warwick Neck says that 
Mrs. Edward Millard has reared. two broods 
with success. 


EicHt hundred persons witnessed the Hur- 
lingham match of 100 live birds between Fred- 
erick Lumbreyer and Frank Class at White 
Plains, September 18. The latter killed 91 and 
Lumbreyer 88. 


Bic game hunters will be interested to hear of 
a report that comes from New Mexico, near the 
village of Eddy, to the effect that antelope are 
frequently seen in bands of thirty and forty. A 
letter says that Mr. H. W. Brown, of Eddy, saw 
two fine bands, one of forty, within 6 miles of 
his town, and another of thirty odd within 2 miles. 
‘*We have all the antelope steak we care to 
eat,” writes Mr. Brown, “‘ for it is not hard work 
to get within 75 yards of the animals if you 
know a little about the game.” The gentleman 
adds that ducks and geese are found in good 
numbers in the ponds and river marshes, and 
that quail are abundant throughout the country. 


FISHING. 


THE efforts of a body of well-known Roches- 
ter citizens to co-operate with the New York 
State Fish Commission in a movement to in- 
crease the fish supply of Lake Ontario seems to 
be approved of by every person who has been 
made at all familiar with the object of the scheme. 
So much has been written in the daily and 
weekly publications throughout the country re- 
garding the project that we feel it is almost im- 
possible to express an original commendation of 
the enterprise. Every one of the many features 
has been repeatedly pointed out, and there is 
little left for us to say beyond expressing an ap- 
proval of themall. Ina pamphlet sent to OutT- 
ING by the promoters there are no less than two 
dozen quotations from that number of leading 
metropolitan publications, and every one of these 
enthusiastically praise the idea and offer to be 
of any service in bringing the matter to a settle- 
ment. 

The plan is to stock Lake Ontario principally 
with whitefish, and establish laws that shall 
prevent their extinction. The condition of Lake 
Erie in the matter of this great and delicious 
food fish should be sufficient to recommend the 
immediate good of stocking and protecting the 
waters of New York. In 1888 14,600,000 white- 
fish were distributed from the Erie hatcheries 
alone. The report says: ‘‘ The whitefish hatch- 
eries established by Michigan, Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania and the United States have effected a 
revolution in the fishing industries of Lake Erie. 
The whitefish catch of 1886 was 61,500 pounds 
at Erie; two years later the catch amounted to 
2,200,000 pounds. In 1886 the value of all fish- 
eries to the city of Erie was $175,200; in 1888 
the value was $304,680, an increase of nearly 
$130,000.”’ 


OuTING gladly falls in line with a hearty wish 
that Messrs. Danforth, Rumsey, Adams, Pur- 
cell, Raines, Warner, Powers, Babcock, Cogs- 
well, Kimball, Baker, Greenleaf and Elliott will 
be successful. 

IN arguing on the subject of the best manner 
to play two fish that have taken flies and been 
hooked at the same time, a correspondent in a 
Chicago paper insists that the fish first to strike 
should be given all attention, while another cor- 
respondent, calling his friend an idiot, tells him 
to play the fish farthest from the rodtip. Of 
course every practical angler who has read the 
controversy is aware that the ideas expressed 
are those of tyros, for we all know that under 
all circumstances the fish mearest the angler 
should be the one to call for careful play. Two 
fish hooked at the same time will pull and carry 
out of concert, but keep touch with the nigh fel- 
low, and to some degree the far fish will also be 
played. Vice versa, and you should lose your 
catch, and some of your tackle, too. Parker 
Gillmore (‘‘Obique’’) once asked Dr, Clarke 
what he would do if he hooked two trout or 
salmon at one cast, and the doctor gave the 
laconic though correct reply: ‘‘Play the nigh 
one gently, and let the de’il take care of the 
hindmost,” 

DuriING September fully a hundred muskal- 
longe were taken in the vicinity of Clayton, 
and they ran from 10% pounds to 34 pounds in 
weight. Very fair black bass and pickerel 
were also taken, and of course the boy and lady 
rodsters did their share of work at perch, rock 
bass and sunfish. 

THE Montreal Game and Fish Protective Club 
recently held a meeting, at which the secretary 
reported that he had succeeded in securing 
seven convictions of offenders against the game 
laws. The irresponsible conduct of certain 
American sportsmen who travel over the waters 
of Lake St. Francis in steam yachts and use 
swivel guns, destroying ducks wholesale, was 
severely condemned, and it was resolved that 
the club heartily approve of any measure that 
would lead to concurrent legislation, and that 
the committee be instructed to use all means in 
their power to reach this desirable end. 

ANSWERS TO OUTING CORRESPONDENTS. 

F. B. J., Belmont, Mass.—The new English 
system of handicapping in tennis instead of 
using ‘‘bisques’’ gives one-quarter, half, or 
three-quarters of fifteen to players ranked be- 
low fifteen. One-quarter of fifteen is fifteen on 
the first, fifth, ninth (and every fourth) games; 
and three-quarters of fifteen is fifteen on each 
game but the fourth, eighth, twelfth (and every 
fourth) games ; half-fifteen is, of course, under- 
stood. 

Lends, Chicago.—There is no objection to any- 
one taking photographic views in Central or 
other New York parks. A permit is given to 
those who will apply at the office of the Park 
Department, Chambers street, New York. 

Earnest Tyro Glens Falls, N. Y.—The proper 
name of the ‘‘ prairie chicken” is pinnated 
grouse; the ‘‘ pheasant’’ and ‘‘ partridge” in 
America are names applied to the ruffed grouse. 

G. W. Wilbur, Brooklyn.—The brown trout is 
the introduced German trout, Salmo fario. 
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